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THIS LITTLE BOOK IS RESPECTFULLY 

DEDICATED 

TO THE YOUNG LADIES OF METHODISM, 

For whom, more especially, it has been written ; — to 
stimulate all such who work for Christ, to work on, 
and do more ; and to arouse those who are listless 
to see what they MAY do for Him who has done 
so much for them. 

In Southey's lines I send forth my work — 

** Go, little book, from this my solitude : 
I cast thee on the waters ; go thy ways ; 

And if, as I believe, thy vein be good. 
The world will find thee after many days : 

Be it with thee according to thy worth-; 

Go, little book, in faith I send thee forth.** 

S. J. F. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Xnirodueiory. 

The family is like a book, 

The children are the leaves, 
The parents are the covers that 

Protective beauty gives. 

All the pages of the book 

Are blank, and smooth, and fair ; 
But time soon writeth memories. 

And painteth pictures there. 

Love is the little golden clasp. 

That bindeth up the trust ; 
O break it not, lest all the leaves 

Shall scatter and be lost. 

ON the outskirts of the ancient town of Ribcaster, 
in the North of England, stood a pretty villa 
residence, with large bay windows, commanding a good 
prospect of the distant sea, and the hills beyond. The 
verandah was covered with honeysuckle and roses, and 
bright creepers ran completely up its supporting pillars, 
over its shelving roof, and peeped in at the bedroom win- 
dows. Under its friendly cover were placed two large wire 
cages ; in one ran a pair of tame squirrels, who came to 
their pet names of Tony and Tiny ; in the other was a pair 
of doves, whose soft cooings were heard, sweet and low, 
through the open windows of the rooms. Ferns, rare 
and graceful, hung from their mossy beds in baskets of 
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wire suspended from the running crossbeams of the roof ; 
here also were rustic garden chairs and seats, as also a 
rustic table, with some school-books laid, as if waiting 
for their owners to sit to their work in the cool shade. 
A smooth croquet-ground was in front, plants and shrubs 
ran round the well-kept garden. The house and gardens 
being walled in, Ashfields was a charming retreat. In 
this beautiful place lived Mr. Lancaster, his amiable wife, 
and six children, whom I beg to introduce to my readers. 

Mr. Lancaster was a man of large benevolence, never 
happier than when engaged in God^s work ; he being a 
useful and acceptable Class-leader amongst the Wesleyan 
Methodists. He had been elected to this important 
office in God^s Church some years before — ^had proved 
himself to be a man of sterling worth, clear-headed, 
shrewd, and of unbounded sympathies with the members 
of his large Class ; he was the happy means, as should 
be, and is, the truly sent leader, of binding together, and 
building up that portion of the Society committed to his 
charge. 

Great was the love shown by these members to their 
leader. He knew he had their prayers in addition to their 
love ; for the grace of God, and the light of the Holy 
Spirit, were felt at all times in the Class-room, and all 
rejoiced in the privilege of being members of the church, 
under the leadership of a man so gifted. Mr. Lancaster 
was blessed with a strong frame, and frequently he gave, 
when the business of the day was over, much time to his 
class in " visiting," — ^a thing greatly to be desired, always 
appreciated, and productive of much good ; Mrs. Lan- 
caster, as a true help-meet, giving him such help as a 
leader^s wife can give, especially amongst the female 
portion of the Class, visiting the sick, the distressed, or 
the old, as well as taking care that " ticket- time " did 
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not pass without the members being reminded of their 
engagement to sustain, by their contributions, the Society 
(in its various workings) of which they formed part. Mr. 
Lancaster was engaged in a business that often took him 
from home, and though he would make the utmost efforts 
to be back to meet his Class, he was at times unable to 
do so. Then he would comfort himself by saying, " My 
dear wife will be there, she will see to it." So she surely 
would; for the honour of this leader, and his wife, it 
must be said the Class was never known to be left with- 
out a leader once since he had had charge of it. 

During the girlhood and early married life of Mrs. 
Lancaster, she had been a very successful Sunday-school 
teacher, and still lived in the hearts and memories of her 
scholars. The duties of home, and an increasing family, 
now prevented her giving the time she knew was re- 
quired to prepare lessons for her class ; she determined to 
give it into the hands of some one who could devote to it 
the time and attention it required. She strongly con- 
demned the practice of reading a story, however good, 
instead of a well-digested lesson on the Holy Scripture, 
holding that no person ought to teach unless they were 
prepared to search deep for Bible truths, and to study, com- 
pare, and explain the sacred pages. Though this pleasing 
duty had to be given into the hands of another, Mrs. 
Lancaster was a living epistle, known and read of all. 

Having introduced the heads of the house to my readers, 
let me bring forward the sons and daughters of this ex- 
cellent pair. 

Helen is a tall, graceful girl of seventeen, with dark 
blue eyes, shaded by silken lashes of the same brown 
colour as her straight eyebrows; a profusion of wavy 
brown hair rippled away from the fair brow, and was 
formed into the Grecian coil at the back of the well-set 
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head. Helen's face was one of the charming studies that 
we love to watch ; ever changing ; now lit up with mirth, 
now full of earnest thought ; now melting in sympathy. 
She possessed a clear understanding, and even temper. 
These, she used to say, were the result of her early train- 
ing and the good example set before her at home. 

Charlie is a strong, handsome lad of sixteen ; his father's 
likeness stamped on face and form ; true Saxon, light hair 
and eyes ; strong straight limbs, active as health and 
vigour could make them, — due in a great measure to the 
athletics his father wished his boys to engage in when 
recreation was required, and in which he often joined his 
sons. 

Charles Lancaster was one of the many Methodist lads 
of this and other countries, who early give themselves to 
God, and begin whilst very young to make efforts which, 
in the years to come, bear rich, ripe fruit. It was his 
habit to write down any new thought that came to his 
mind, and the opinions of older and wiser heads than his 
own ; small essays and short sermons he often wrote, to 
" see if there was the make of a preacher in him." To be 
sure some of them were rather queer sometimes, — crude, 
terribly illogical, or filled with the wildest flights of 
fancy. But when these " trial sermons " were submitted 
to his father, he never laughed at his son — never told 
him he was silly, or stupid, but would quietly point out 
defects, or errors, giving praise where he could, and 
encourage him to remodel and write them again. 

Very dear were these papers to his mother. When 
Charlie was older, and she had gone to her reward, some 
of them were found tied up in her desk. The top one had 
the text outside ; — it was " Little children, keep yourselves 
from idols." How dear they were to her let the packet tell ; 
for there was written on it, in her own hand, " Precious 
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scraps written by my darling Charlie when between ten 
and fifteen years of age." Charlie did not know of it till 
she was dead, but he knew that he was a happier lad for 
his father's praise and his mother's benediction. He was 
receiving his education at the grammar-school of the 
town ; and making his way there. 

Mabel comes next. She is fourteen years of age. 
Unlike her brothers and sisters, she has a dark com- 
plexion ; eyes and hair like an Italian — thick rich hair, 
that beautiful blue-black, not often seen, falling in 
curls of their own shaping, graceful hanging ringlets, 
totally unlike the corkscrew imitation made by twist- 
ing it up in paper. No attempt was ever made to 
alter this style of hair-dressing, Mrs. Lancaster saying, 
" Mabel's curls, like Mabel's temper, have ways of their 
own." Miss Mabel was just a little rough, and preferred 
a romp in the back garden and a race with the dog, 
— ^which dog was Mabel's special property, having been 
brought for her when a puppy by a favourite aunt. It 
was a very large black Newfoundland: his wavy hair 
was smooth, and longer than usually seen on dogs of 
his kind. He was the terror of unruly children and 
midnight marauders, for his deep loud bay would rouse 
the house in a very short time. But Bob was gentle 
as a lamb with those he knew: notably so with his 
young mistress — ^Mabel. This dog often waited hours 
for Mabel to come to the garden, and would, in the 
intervals, play with May's kitten ; — ^now pushing it away 
with his big nose, and if he chanced to send it further 
than he intended, with one huge paw he would tenderly 
bring it back, and allow it to scamper over his broad 
back and rough head, till he heard Mabel's step ; then 
poor kitty would be hurried anywhere, and Bob's bay 
fill the garden with its sound. This was just what 
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the girl liked. She said it was so nice to be out in 
the fresh air: and what was the use of bothering so 
much with lessons and things ? Mabel was never at the 
top of her class, never took a prize, never seemed likely 
to do so. She could climb a tree, or slide, skate, row, 
or even amongst her own brothers try at cricket, though 
she never owned to it. But up to this time she was 
not much given to study. " What^s the good ? it's of no 
use ;" and " It is such a bother," and so on — which was 
Mabel's usual method of winding up an argument. 
But Mabel had a generous and noble disposition, and 
strong hopes were entertained that she would make 
a useful and good woman. 

This pretty boy with the thick masses of light hair is 
Horace. This same hair will only part in the front : one 
lock will perpetually fall over his forehead ; however often 
brushed back, it is down again. He has eyes of the 
family blue: his face is thoughtful and grave: his frame 
not very strong: he does not run and jump like other 
boys, or even like sister Mabel, who often takes him up 
in her strong arms, and runs away with him, shouting 
" Come away, you poor little creature." Horace's love for 
his mother was almost worship. All his joys and all his 
troubles were taken to mamma. Nothing gave him so 
much happiness as his mother's smile and approval. He 
would sit with her, asking questions he believed no 
one could answer but mamma. J^eter Parleys Stories 
were his special favourites. He would read, and pause, 
and wonder: then communicate the childish ideas to 
his mother, who with a mother's patience would explain 
and converse with her little boy. He loved his father 
dearly, his brothers and sisters too; but his love for 
his mother was beyond compare. 

"You should run out, Horace dear, and play with 
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the others. You will never be a man if you sit in 
the house all day like this. And then, my dear, how 
will you do when you grow up, and have to leave 
home for good ? " 

The boy sprang up, and, throwing his arms about her, 
cried — 

" Leave home ? mamma, leave you ? Oh ! I could 
not. I might get into bad company, and learn bad 
ways : then I should lose you ; for if I went wrong, 
I should never look in your face again." 

"You are not very well, Horace," she said. "Let us 
go out a bit — ^you and I alone." 

Whilst in the garden the judicious mother spoke to 
her boy of the wonderful power that made and upheld 
all things. 

" The same God who made you, my dear," she said, 
looking in his eyes and holding both his hands, " can 
^eep you, and will if you wish to be kept. Never be 
afraid with such a Being as God for your Father and 
Guide. He can keep you from harm when you go, 
Horace, as, if it please Him, you must, just the same 
as now, when you have your two hands in your mother*§. 
I think you will not be afraid now, Horace." 

This bright handsome little fellow in knickerbockers 
is Willie, eight years of age — sharp, active, learning 
wonderfully, taking up Euclid and algebra like play. 
Flinging his strap of books down, he shouts: "Is tea 
ready ? for I have such a lot to do : and such a big piece 
of repetition — all new." 

Then little May, the youngest, and the "pet" pf 
the household: baptised Mary, but called by many 
names — Puss, Pet, Dot, Kitten, May. To this last 
she always answered, so she became May to them 
all. 
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** Then let them press the hand and part, 
The dearly loved, the fondly loving ; 
Still, still in spirit, and in heart, 
The undivided, unremoving."— Horatius Bonar. 

DURING one of Mr. Lancaster's journe)rs his wife 
was taken ill, and it was feared she would die 
before the husband could reach home. A telegram from 
Charlie hastened his return. Helen, who was at an ex- 
cellent finishing school at Northport, was instantly re- 
called, letters being sent to the lady principal urging her 
to send her pupil by the first available train. 

A few hours saw Helen by her mother's bedsid^. From 
that time she became her mother's nurse, her father's 
comforter, Charlie's companion, and the lesser ones' help 
and counsellor. 

Let no girl who may read this think that Helen had 
a very easy life, or that her path was perfectly smooth 
and free from trial. Perhaps, up to the time when Helen 
knew she must lose her mother, the greatest had been 
parting from a dear girl friend, name Lottie Cartmell. 
Helen and this friend had, during a time of revival in 
Northport, consecrated themselves to God in the same 
hour. One Sabbath evening, when the preaching ser- 
vice was over, the minister had spoken specially to the 
young people of the congregation, urging them to sur- 
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render themselves a sacrifice to God that day. Helen 
and Lottie, who had many times conversed on the 
desirability of being renewed, looked into each other^s 
eyes, and acting on the same impulse, turned to the pew 
door and walked to the communion enclosure at the 
same moment, where there were already several others 
kneeling. Kindly advice and encouragement were given 
to them ; they were urged to rest their souls, by faith, 
on the blood of the Atonement. With clasped hands 
both girls solemnly devoted themselves to God. They 
laid hold of the pardon and received the witness of the 
Spirit of adoption almost at the same moment. 

Great was the joy of their kind instructress, herself a 
Wesleyan Methodist. She gave orders that as much as 
possible the girls should be together. From that time 
they shared the same room, met in the same class, sat 
side by side in chapel, sang from the same hymn-book, 
read from the same Bible ; — like Djivid and Jonathan 
their souls were knit together. 

When Mrs. Hillerton heard of Mrs. Lancaster's illness 
she almost feared to break the sad tidings to Helen, on 
account of the strong love between the girls, now almost 
sisters. Very, very sorrowful good-byes were said, both 
looking forward to the time when they should meet 
again. The sorrow of parting with Lottie, with the fear 
of what awaited her at home, was the commencement of 
a life of patient working out the will of her Heavenly 
Father. 

Daily trials were inevitable. The care and manage- 
ment of house and children rested on Helen ; for though 
the best advice was obtained, and the best help that was 
to be found, Helen was her mother's best nurse, — ^her 
beloved mother, \^hose days were numbered, was her first 
care. Truly did this young servant of the Lord testify 
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to whom she belonged. Highly did the poor invalid 
value these kind ministrations, as was shown by her 
grateful looks and words. Though all the family were 
most anxious to bring ease and comfort to the sick room, 
— Horace often showing his pale face by her side to kiss 
her, and tell her he prayed for her every day ; then away 
to his room to weep for her, and ask God to spare " dear 
ma, or take him too," — the husband, who knew his 
dear life's companion must be taken from him, con- 
stantly, with the tender solicitude of his large heart, 
devising something that would ease her pain or please 
her mind, — it was Helen that was chief there, as he 
often told her with a grateful smile. The small tray 
with the snowy cover, the bright silver fork or spoon, 
the white china cup and plate, with its delicate, tempting 
slice of chicken, the wafer of ham or tongue, a very flake 
of bread-and-butter, the clear jelly, or yellow custard, 
were all Helen's preparing. When flowers or fruit were 
sent in, Helen had to dispose and arrange them. 

Mabel watched her quiet ways and deft fingers, wonder- 
ing how she could go about so quietly, and how she made 
"dear ma" so comfortable without any fuss, — herself 
longing to try. She was now taking care of May, and also 
doing a good deal for Horace, who clung to Mabel as his 
chief helper now. Helen and her father praised her 
endeavours, and said Mabel would be all they wished yet. 

One day Charlie and Mabel insisted on their sister 
taking a walk with papa, they undertaking to keep all 
very still, and take the greatest care of the mother. 
Charlie and Mabel, who had never as yet been left alone 
with her, became nervous and alarmed when the cough, 
which racked the feeble frame, suddenly came on. 

" Come here, Mabel — quick ! Get on the bed and lift 
her up ; that was what Nelly said we had to do." 
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Poor Mabel, who had forgotten Helen's quiet ways, 
jumped on the bed with a jerk that sent a quiver through 
every nerve in the sick lady's frame ; but she soon lifted 
her up in her strong arms. Charlie opened the windows 
of the room, and gave the soothing medicine that had 
been placed ready in case it should be wanted. Mabel 
grew hot and frightened, and her heavy curls, that grew 
thicker and heavier, fell on her mother's face and head, 
making her hot, and her breathing worse than before. 

" Lay me down," she said, panting. " Thanks, dears. 
Open the door. Sit down both, please. Poor child ! " 
she said to Mabel, who was shedding quiet tears. 

At those words Mabel could not control her sorrow, 
but burst into a fit of sobbing. 

" Oh, mamma darling, I am afraid I made you worse. 
I did not help you rightly, did I ? I am so awkward ; 
but, dear ma, I am indeed trying to be better each day." 

Her mother smiled approval, and patted her daughter's 
hand. Just then the dog, who had missed Mabel, heard 
her voice through the open door, and, contrary to all 
rule, came bounding up stairs, and before Charlie could 
close the door, had leaped to the girl's shoulder, and was 
kissing her face. In turning sharply round to prevent 
him from shaking the bed with his great paws, she upset 
the little table by the bedside. There had been placed 
on it a crystal jug with the iced water, a vinaigrette, a 
bottle of rose-water, a glass of jelly, a bunch of ripe 
grapes just brought in by Mr. Lancaster. Poor Mabel ! 
great was her dismay as all went over with a loud crash. 
The noise sent a pang through the worn frame of the 
mother, a worse through the heart of the child. 

**Come down, you wicked beast," she cried, "come 
down ! " 

Taking hold of his collar she dragged him from the 
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room, and down the stairs, striking him all the way, the 
dog uttering the most fearful howls, till they reached the 
door leading to the garden, when she gave him a parting 
kick, that sent him yelping to his kennel. 

The girl went back slowly to her mother's room, angry 
and mortified, where she heard Charlie trying to explain 
to her father and Helen, — ^who had returned, during 
her absence with Bob, from their walk, — the noise they 
had heard and the state of the room. Mr. Lancaster 
was really angry ; Helen fearful of consequences to her 
mother. 

" You had better go to your room, my dear," she said, 
" till you are cool a little." 

" I shall not," said Mab, decidedly ; " at least, Helen, 
I mean not till I have spoken to my own mamma. Oh, 
dear, darling mother, forgive your naughty, stupid girl. 
That last, you know, was not my fault ; though it is my 
fault, too, because I am so much with poor Bob, and I 
ought not, I know ; but if you only could know how 
sorry I am, ma, dear, I am sure you would forgive me." 

"Hush, my child, hush!" she replied, caressing her 
hands. 

" Say you forgive me, please." 

" Of course, dear. How could I do otherwise ? " 

"You will kiss me, ma, with your arms round my 
neck?" 

Mr. Lancaster raised his wife in bed, that she might 
give the asked for kiss. Mabel pressed her hot face to 
her mother's, which was wet with tears, as slowly and 
with deep emotion, she said — 

"God bless my darling child. Help her to watch 
and guard her temper ; help her to look always to Thee 
for help. Oh God, make her Thine ! " 

Helen removed her from her mother's arms, saying — 
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" Come, little sister ; come, my dear ; mamma must 
rest now. We are all quite sure you will be everything 
mamma wishes." 

Her father kissed her fondly, telling her to go to her 
room. " Don't cry so, my little girl ; don't, it so dis- 
tresses poor ma. Go, my love; and come back to this 
room when you are quiet." 

" Come,. Mab, come ! " So saying, Charlie took her 
from the door, where she still lingered, sobbing. " You 
see, darling, you and I are not so clever as Nell. I ought 
to have called Ann up ; she knew better than we did. I 
am to blame as much, or more than you. Pray don't 
cry so, dear. I don't think our dear mother is any 
worse." 

" Oh, I hope not, Charlie ; I hope not. What i^ it 
that makes me so disagreeable and rough ? I seem 
never to be able to do anything quietly. I vex Helen 
and you ; I grieve and distress my mother, sick and ill as 
she is ; I annoy papa ; and you know, brother, I don't 
wish. I would rather die than do all this ! Oh, dear, 
dear! How is it, Charlie? Why am I so wicked?" 
Again are there sobs that seem to rend her very heart. 

" Hush ! Mabel, dear sister. You are hurting your- 
self, and that is wrong too. Shall I tell you where the 
wrong is ? " 

" I shall be only too glad, Charlie, if you will help me 
to be better." 

" Well, does my little sister pray ? " 

Mabel was silent, her head drooped and her lips 
quivered, but presently looking up, she said — 

" Not much, Charlie ; but will you help me ? " 

" I know very little myself, dear ; but if I can, I will." 

"Thank you, dear brother. You remember what ma 
said when she kissed me ?" 
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** Yes/' 

"Well, begin helping now, by saying them as she 
did." 

Almost in a whisper, so full was his heart, the youth, 
clasping Mabel in his arms, said, reverently — 

" God bless my darling sister, and help her from this 
very moment to be Thy child." 

With a clearer, happier face, Mabel turned away, and 
closed the door of her room. 

After this time, though it was not understood that 
Mabel had given her heart to God, yet her temper was 
better, her wilful ways were left behind in a very great 
measure, and a softness, that was very pretty, came over 
her, particularly when in the room of her mother. 

Helen did not leave her mother after this time. Very 
many kind Christian friends came, almost each day, with 
offers of help. Mr. Aubrey, the superintendent minister 
of the circuit, with his wife, did much to give comfort to 
the sorrowing house. Their sympathy and prayers were 
a source of gladness in the room of the fast-sinking 
woman, as well as to the hearts of those so soon to be 
left alone. Alone ! Yes, alone ; for what can supply 
the place of a Christian mother ? 

Helen had loved her mother fondly at all times, but 
during this last illness there was a closer union even 
than before. It was a saving acquaintance with the 
same Saviour, a clear knowledge of His pardoning love, 
the interchange of thought, the united prayer of this 
Christian mother and child, that strengthened the bond, 
and made it so beautiful. It need not be said how grate- 
ful the husband and father was to see this. Helen's 
school Bible, bearing many pencil marks of her own and 
Lottie Cartmell's, was the Book used. When reading 
to her beloved patient from the precious volume, she 
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would read slowly, often pausing, that the rich, deep, 
glorious promises of the Gospel might fall on the ear 
and rest on the heart ; especially did she love the twenty- 
third and twenty-seventh Psalms, and the fourteenth 
chapter of St. John's Gospel. A chastened happiness 
came to them all when, with the closing day, father, 
mother, children, and servants knelt together to pray for 
submission to the Divine will, and grace to bear whatever 
may be laid on them further, knowing full well that the 
discipline must be wise and blest 

" Where the teacher is Divine." 

One bright day, when Helen had been reading to her, 
Mrs. Lancaster asked to be raised, that she might look 
out over the sea, now covered with a golden light, 
thrown by the departing sun over the ever-moving 
waters, and touching the hill tops with orange and 
purple sheen. As she sat gazing on the prospect the 
golden rays flooded the chamber, resting for a few brief 
moments on the face of the dying woman. Helen re- 
membered the picture by Ary Scheifer, of Monica, " The 
Mother of St. Augustine : " the pale face, so full of peace 
and confidence, at rest at last. So her mother, in peace 
and quiet, looked out and over the valley without fear. 
As they sat, a little ship came up, riding with full sails, 
looking like a thing of life, on the full sun-kissed tide, 
her helm bent to the pier. One by one the sails are 
furled till all the poles are bare ; the speed is slackened ; 
slower she comes on, — still more slow. Now the sailors 
cast out the anchor ; the little bark swings slowly, but 
goes no farther ; in a short time, but for the motion of 
the sea, she is at rest. No word had been spoken. Now 
Mrs. Lancaster asked Helen — 

" Did you notice the ship ?" 
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"Yes, mamma." 

" Did you see, as she neared the shore, how her sails 
were taken in ? " 

"Yes, dear." 

" Did you mark the slackened speed ? " 

Almost in a whisper, lest her voice should betray her 
emotion — ^for Helen read the passing thought — " Yes, I 
saw it, mother." 

" I am like that ship, Nelly : her voyage is done ; she 
has cast her anchor, and rides in perfect safety. I am 
close to the end of my journey ; the sails are furled ; the 
speed is very slow, dear ; I rest, having cast my anchor 
within the veil, Nelly." 

" It is sure and steadfast, mother ? " 

" It is, love ; it is : 

** * Thrice blessed bliss-inspiring hope, 
It lifts the drooping spirit up ; 
It brings to life the dead.* " 

As she repeated these line^ her soul seemed wrapped 
in ecstacy and love, and her daughter almost imagined 
her holding converse with the bright inhabitants of 
another world. 

" Let me lie down, Nelly. I want to talk with you of 
those that will be your care soon — very soon. Above all 
things, comfort your father ; do not let him miss me 
more than you can help." 

" I will never forget this, ma ; never ! " 

"Then, Nelly, there are the others. Will you care 
for them?" 

" Mamma, I will do what I can." 

" Thanks, my blessing, for you are a great blessing to 
me. Charlie must leave you in a time, but I do not fear 
for my son ; he serves God ; his Master will take care of 
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him. I fear most for Mabel. You will be very gentie 
with her, Nelly, please. She will bend to Godby-and- 
by, I am certain." 

" So am I, ma. I will help my dear sister. Don^t fear 
for her. God won^t let one of your children be lost, I 
know, mother." 

" Horace, my timid, loving boy, will be no trouble ; 
but please encourage him to tell you everything, as he 
did me : you and his papa, of course, I mean. He will 
be so much happier." 

" We will, mamma. He shall have all care." 

" Then there is my bonnie Willie, my handsome little 
son. He will claim much of your attention. He is so 
young — only eight. You will take great care of him, 
and watch his disposition. You know he is rather fond 
of disputing everything : take care of him^br me. May, 
my small love, you will be a mother to, training and 
teaching her to be good." 

" You may trust me, mother dear." 

" I feel that I am giving you a great responsibility ; 
but God has fitted you for this, I think, and so I give 
you the solemn charge. You will be faithful to it, I 
know ; and try all of you to meet me in heaven." 

With a full heart, holding her mother's hand, kissing 
and bathing it with her tears, she sobbed — 

" By God's help, I will be all you tell me to be to all 
of them, — ^father, brothers, sisters. If more be wanted, I 
will be more. Be at peace, darling mother ; I will take 
your place as far as I can." 

" Thanks, my own, then ; this is the last talk of earth, 
and now — 

" * Jesus, my only hope Thou art, 

Strength of my failing flesh and heart.* '* 

So passed several quiet days, till one day that mes- 

c 
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senger who brooks no delay — who never knocks or asks 
to be admitted — came. The " cold hand " was laid on 
the loving heart ; the face grew paler, the lips whiter, the 
hands nerveless, the pulse beat slowly, — still more 
slowly ; the damp of the grave stood on the brow ; the 
failing eyes passed from face to face till they rested on 
Helen, when she whispered, "Remember." "Mother, 
I will," Helen replied, in a steady voice, drawing the 
two little ones to her side, where they stood weeping. 
A faint smile passed over the face. Again the eyes 
moved, till they rested on her husband^s face, where they 
remained till death shut out all that was earthly. " Old 
things are passed away ; all things are become new." 
The Church below lost a dear sister, the Church above 
has gained one angel more ! 

The silence of the last hours was now broken by the 
cries of the children, and the bitter moaning of the 
bereaved husband. Helenas mission had begun ; her 
first duty was to soothe her father's bruised heart. 

" We shall go to her, dear," she said. " Come, let us 
leave her with Jesus. We know how blest she is. We 
have earth about us still. Come, dear father, the children 
want you — mamma's children." 

Mr. Aubrey gently took him, with all the children, 
from the room, Mrs. Aubrey remaining to give such help 
or orders as were required. Darkened windows, quiet foot- 
steps, hushed voices, till the day came round when the 
remains of the dead wife, and mother, were to be carried 
to the cemetery, and laid in the house appointed for all 
living, — "Ashes to ashes; dust to dust," — which dust 

** Must slumber in the grave 
Till the last trumpet's joyful sound ; 
Then burst the grave, with sweet surprise, 
And in the Saviour's image rise." 



CHAPTER m. 

^^amil^ ^onauUaiions. 

** That our sons may be as plants grown up in their youth ; that 
our daughters may be as comer-stones, polished after the similitude ' 
of a palace." 

THE family at Ashfields knew that some change 
was inevitable, though each shrank from speaking 
of it first. One afternoon, however, the subject was 
opened by Mrs. Broughton, who had been with her 
sister during the closing scene, and remained behind 
a few days, that she might be company, till the first grief 
was passed. This lady, who was always spoken of as 
Aunt Jane, was the right person to speak, being a woman 
of good practical common sense. 

" John," said she, " I have had a letter this morning 
from Frederic. He wishes me to return home as soon as 
you can make your plans for the future. He does not 
wish to hurry me ; but baby is far from well, and nurse 
is rather afraid of being left alone with him. What are 
you intending to do ? " 

Mr. Lancaster looked round on his boys and girls 
with a very sad heart : then said — 

"They are very young, poor children, and Helen is 
quite worn out. Do you think we should have a sort of 
housekeeper that would relieve her of some of the care 
on her mind, and give her a little more freedom ? I fear 
to ask the dear child if she feels herself capable of un- 
dertaking the housekeeping altogether." 

c 2 
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" Well, John, I agree with you as to her being quite 
used up during the long time she has been nurse, and 
everything else, to you all ; and I consider her to be 
the person who ought to be consulted first. We all 
know how bravely Helen has done. I cannot but say 
that I believe her quite competent to take entire superin- 
tendence of the house and everything in it. What do 
you suggest, Charlie? and what does Helen herself 
think of having a housekeeper ? " 

" I don^t think we need one ; and should not like 
it," said Charlie. 

'* Nor I, nor I," burst from each of the younger ones. 

"No," Helen said, "it would not be pleasant, papa, 
for either Mabel or myself. I think, auntie dear, that 
if papa can trust me, I can, I am sure I will try to keep 
everything as nearly as possible like it used to be, 
before mamma went away." 

Then rising from her seat, she crossed to where her 
father sat, and kneeling at his side, she told him with 
tearful voice of the conversation she had had with 
her mother a few days before she died, and the promise 
she gave to look to them all, and never to leave them. 

"And I never will, father," she said, "so long as 
any of you want me." 

"My precious darling," he murmured, kissing her 
forehead. 

Still speaking, she went on — 

" I gave a solemn promise to her that I would be a 
comfort to you, and a mother as well as a sister to 
my brothers and sisters. I should like to fulfil it to 
the letter, if I can. Her last word to me was " Re- 
member." I knew what she meant perfectly. By God's 
help I shall remember. Of course I can never be what 
my dearest mother was ; but I am her daughter. I have 
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her bright example. And we have you, father dear, to 
help and guide the dear boys, as you would like to do 
under any circumstances. So if you will agree to our re- 
maining just as we are, I think we shall all like it best." 

Aunt Jane, who had sat with her handkerchief to 
her face as Helen spoke, now said, smiling through her 
tears, " Well done, brave little woman ! " 

Charlie stood at the back of his father's chair, one 
arm across his shoulder. Mabel went up to her aunt, 
who guessed by her face that she would never be brought, 
to consent that a stranger should come to give orders 
there. Horace looked timidly on. Willie was absorbed 
in his lessons, and gave no heed to anything beside — 
being too young to know or care very much of any- 
thing save to him the very serious one of not being 
"up" in his lessons. May sat playing with her pet 
kitten, taking no notice of anything else. So the idea 
of the housekeeper was dismissed. Helen was to be 
mistress and mamma too. Mr. Lancaster now said — 

" I am most thankful to have it so, children. I only 
fear for Helen ; that too much will rest on her, and 
tax her strength beyond its limits.'* 

" Oh, we will all help. We shall, of course, relieve 
dear Nelly by every means in our power," was the general 
resolve. 

Baby May, who heard the word "help," chimed in — 

" Me help, too ] and Kitty help." 

" So you shall, you small darling," Mabel laughed ; 
" so shall Kitty." 

"Come here, Willie." 

"Yes, papa." 

"If Helen will be your mamma, as well as your sister, 
will you promise to be a good and dutiful boy ; sparing 
her all the trouble you can in every way ?" 
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"She will help me with my lessons, won't she, the 
same as now ? " 

" I dare say, if she can. But will you be a dutiful 
little boy to her ? " 

"You mean, pa, that we are to do all the things 
she tells us, as we used to do- to poor ma." 

"Yes, Willie, I mean that." 

" Oh, yes, papa, always : indeed I will. I will not 
trouble Nelly or you either, I am quite sure." 

" I never trouble Nelly either, pa, nor Kitty trouble," 
chimed in May^s pretty little voice. 

"Then so let it be," said the grateful parent. "It 
is the very arrangement I wished, and like best. I 
suppose. Aunt Jane, if Helen should need advice or 
help she may depend on you : may she not ? " 

" Of course she may. I am truly glad you have come 
to so wise a decision. I am satisfied that my niece will be 
all she promised her sainted mother to be to each of you. 
But I must suggest one thing, that is — that you have 
a nice respectable elderly woman in the place of Ann, 
who is really too young for the situation now, and will 
not, perhaps, so readily fall into the new arrangements* 

In answer to an appealing look from Helen, she said — 

"Of course you would be mistress, and give orders, 
keep the keys, pay bills, and all that sort of thing ; but 
a good sensible woman under you will be a stay to 
the younger girl and a relief to you, because, you will 
not forget, here is papa to talk to, and Charlie as well. 
Mabel will like to be a good deal with you ; then 
there are three more will want your supervision. Then, 
my dear, there is yourself to consider. If you are 
mistress, you must be ready to receive callers, and 
make papa^s friends at home. Besides, you must keep 
up your accomplishments, your music and drawing must 
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not be forgotten ; French and German, too, are soon lost 
unless studied and kept in mind. You were to learn Latin, 
but that is not very diflficult with all these * scholars ' 
about you. Take care of yourself, my dear, for the sake 
of the time to come, and for the sake of Mabel, whom you 
won^t like to go to school, as you are alone." 

"No, Mabel will stay with Helen, Jane," said Mr. 
Lancaster. 

" Thank you, auntie dear," said Helen. " You are quite 
right, as you always are. Will a servant, like the one 
you mention, want a very high rate of wages ? " 

" Yes, dear Helen, she will ; and if a proper servant, 
deserve it too, A good conscientious woman is to be 
prized in a house very highly." 

"Can you recommend such a person to Helen ?" said 
Mr. Lancaster. 

"Well, I am just thinking I can ; we know a very nice 
woman who has met for some years in Fred's Class. She 
is a clever pious woman ; intelligent, too ; well read, — just 
what we call an old-fashioned Methodist, a strict observer 
of rule, and a fervent admirer of Wesley's sermons. Fred 
says it does him good to talk to her ; I fancy she would 
just do for Helen. The family with whom she has been 
are going abroad soon, I think, and are very anxious to 
see her comfortably placed, as she does not see her way 
to go with them." 

" Is that the woman that called one night to speak to 
Fred about some one sick ? " 

" A member of his class ? Yes — there is no doubt it was 
Mary Elliott, for that is her name. She is such a worthy 
creature, and great help in the Class ; she brings word at 
once if there is any one ill, or becoming careless. Mary 
hunts them up ; and you would almost wonder at the 
way in which she is received. Persons in a very much 
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higher station than Mary are amongst those she has 
benefited by her motherly ways and loving sympathy. 
The * poor-money ' sent to our Class, is at once given to 
her, and she accounts for it, and any other money given 
for the benefit of the poor members. In fact, she is a use- 
ful woman in the Church, and a very excellent servant. 
If you like to authorise me I will write to her, and to 
her present mistress. I feel sure she will be the right 
woman in the right place ; for since we have been talk- 
ing I have thought that though she will be missed with 
us, she will be a very great help to you, John, as well as 
to Helen." 

"Oh, auntie," said Helen, "what a good thing you 
thought of her ! If she can come to us we shall do well." 

" I shall be very glad, Jane," said Mr. Lancaster, " if it 
can be so ; you and Nelly arrange as is best. And now, 
young folks all, we herewith instal Helen queen and mis- 
tress of * kitchen and parlour and hall.* I expect you all 
to show, by words and deeds, that you appreciate her more 
than sisterly love for you. What I can do, dear Helen, to 
help to make your task lighter, you know I will. I am 
very thankful for so good children as you have shown 
yourselves to-night. A great load has been taken from 
my heart ; I did not want the old home disturbed further 
than can be helped, but that it should remain as much as 
possible the same place your dear mamma left." 

Little May caught the word mamma, as if suddenly 
remembering something, threw down "Kitty," and ran 
to her father, saying, " I want to do to mammals room, 
because I have not said *My Gentle Jesus' to her for 
long nights," and, gravely nodding the little head, added, 
" nor said * Dood night' eiser." 

Mr. Lancaster lifted the poor motherless child in his 
arms, and carried her to Helen, saying, " Your charge, my 
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dear, henceforth ; may you be wise and good as your 
mother." Touching the little cheek, he said, " Helen is 
mamma now, May ; will you love her ? " 

For an answer to something May could not clearly see, 
she put her fat little arms round her sister's neck, saying, 
" Yes, love Nelly, all times.'' 

Mr. Lancaster went silently from the room. 

After a moment's silence, Mrs. Broughton said — " So 
now, Helen, you must take mamma's place at the table, 
and preside on all occasions. Here are some keys that 
have been in my pocket a few days, and here is some 
loose silver, with an account of what I have spent for 
papa, as well as the bills, which you see are paid. You 
will tell him about it, dear, when you: are arranging as 
to the money to be expended in housekeeping." 

"Thank you. Aunt Jane, a thousand times, for all 
your goodness. You will talk with papa and myself as 
to what we shall require ? " 

" No, Helen, I do not think I need ; nor have I any busi- 
ness. You are quite capable to do all that is required 
yourself. I have only used your papa's money till you 
were settled a little. Now, I should consider myself to 
be taking a liberty to interfere in any way whatever, 
unless you should at any time be ill, or anything should 
occur when you want an older person's advice." 

This Mrs. Broughton thought it best to say, as she 
afterwards told her brother, that the family might under- 
stand Helen's true positi6n, as mistress of the house, and 
treat her accordingly. 

Mabel, who had listened with a gratified face to the 
foregoing conversation, now said, "Helen, dear, would 
you mind Horace using mamma's easy chair ? you know 
she used to let him rest there when he was tired, or his 
head ached." 
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" Thank you for speaking of it, Mabel. Horace shall 
have ma^s chair for his very own, if you are all willing." 

For answer Charlie lifted Horace to his shoulder, and 
carried him with affected ceremony to the seat he loved 
so much, saying, as he put him down — "There, Sir 
Horace, that will be a splendid place to learn your 
lessons in." 

" Thanks, all of you," he replied, bowing low with a 
comical face ; " but really, Nelly dear, I love this chair ; 
ma used to put my head back on this cushion, when it 
was very bad, and I can do so now." 

Going up to Mrs. Broughton, Helen said, "Aunt Jane, 
I shall be very sorry for Ann to go, she is a very good 
girl ; she has been a member of papa^s Class more than 
two years ; it will be such a pity if she should lose her 
good impressions, perhaps her soul. She owes her con- 
version, under God, to dear ma's kind instruction and 
faithful dealing." 

" Yes, Nelly, the poor child told me so with tears of 
gratitude, and I turned over a thought that may be right. 
My cook is to be married in about a month. Ann would 
do for us nicely, I think. If so, she can have the same 
advantages as here, both on the Sunday, and one week 
day. I strive never to forget that servants are of as 
much value in the sight of God as either master or 
mistress. I know that they need spiritual food and 
building up equally with ourselves ; for this reason we 
make Sunday a day of rest and happiness to the girls. 
If Ann come to me she can go to your uncle's Class, or 
any other she likes, so that she does go." 

" If that could be done, Aunt Jane, it would be excel- 
lent ; we have Mary Elliott, you take Ann." 

The young woman was summoned, and circumstances 
explained; she heard with tearful face, in silence, till 
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Helen said, " I am so sorry Ann, but do not you think it 
best?" 

"I am sure it must te right, miss," she replied 
modestly. **Best for you and the master, but it is to 
me like going from home." 

" I daresay it is, my good girl," Mrs. Broughton said ; 
" but you must bear in mind that in coming to me you 
will be coming to what can be just as good a home. Oh, 
pray don't distress yourself! We shall get along capi- 
tally. You shall go to Class, and on the Sunday after- 
noon to school, and in all things be as you have been 
here, if, Ann, you continue to be as good a girl." 

" Thank you very much indeed, ma'am. If I must leave 
here, there is no place I should like so much as yours." 

"Well, then, you and Miss Lancaster must settle 
things, and consider that you are engaged to me. I 
should advise you to write to your mother to-day, to tell 
her of the proposed changes." 

Ann withdrew "to cry it out," she told her young 
fellow-servant ; but let us add, also, to seek the blessing 
of God on the new way that was opening out to her. 

" That's a very nice girl, Helen." 

" Yes, auntie, she is nice and good ; but then she has 
been under my precious mother's training for several 
years." 



CHAPTER IV. 
Ji $ood $Si8ire8a mabea a $oo4 Servant. 

** And ye masters, do the same things unto them, forbearing 
threatening ; knowing that your Master also is in heaven. Neither 
is there respect of persons with Him." 

WHEN the time had come in which Ann would 
have to "change places," the poor girl was 
much depressed. Like many other pious servants, she had 
made the family interest her own, as far as her youth per- 
mitted her. She had in return received very much kindness 
and consideration from every one of the household. There 
was regret on both sides, though both were aware of the 
necessity of a change, in kitchen, even as in the entire 
management of the house. 

Mr. Lancaster wished his daughter to give Ann the 
opportunity of inviting a few of her own friends to take 
tea with her before she left, if the young woman herself 
wished it. 

" Yes, papa," Helen said; " I will do so ; but I can 
suggest something that will, I am sure, please her much 
better, and leave a very pleasant memory." 

" What may that be, Helen ?" Mr. Lancaster asked. 

"Well, papa, you know Ann is a tried, true, and 
faithful girl, and has always behaved so well and con- 
ducted herself so respectably that she scarcely seems to 
me an ordinary servant. I should like her to feel how 
much she has endeared herself to us all, and let her see 
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how much she is respected. I thought if, instead of 
having a few friends here, she might prepare a nice tea 
in her best kitchen, and invite us to tea — myself and all 
the children — not you, papa ; you might not see it in 
the same light as we should, even if at home at the 
time." 

"I think what you suggest is capital, Nelly, I dare 
say it will give Ann real pleasure. Then with the five 
train Mary Elliott should be here. If she comes, you 
will be able to let her see how very comfortable her new 
place can be made ; and she will, I suppose, have to sit 
down to tea with you — if she comes. I shall not be 
home till nine, I fear, but will be as early as I can." 

" We will have a tray ready, papa, should you come 
earlier." 

'* All right, Nelly ; do not forget to send Charles to 
the train, as he knows the new servant by sight ; and 
he had better put her in the 'bus, with her luggage." 

" I shall remember, papa. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye, Nelly, take care of yourself." So saying, 
he passed out. 

Helen rang the bell. Ann, looking sad, opened the 
door. 

" Did you ring, please ?" 

" Yes, Ann ; papa and I have been thinking that you 
would like to have the children to take tea with you this 
afternoon in the kitchen. I and Mr. Charles will come 
too, and all be your guests." 

"Oh, Miss Helen!" 

" You can get just what you like for tea, Ann." 

"I beg pardon, miss, but do you really mean it?" 
asked Ann, her face changing into a rosy smile. " You, 
and the young master ? " 

" Yes, I mean it, Ann. I thought you would like it^ 
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and will carry with you a loving remembrance of the 
children of your poor mistress." 

" Thank you so much — ^so very much ! You are so 
good !" 

*'Then Mary Elliott may come with the five train, 
so a cup and saucer had better be placed for her: it 
will make her feel at home at once. Don't let tea be 
later than five, Ann, on account of the boys' lessons." 

" I will take care, ma'am." 

The young servant entered into the party scheme 
heartily. Helen, like her mother, did not allow the 
children to run into the kitchen at any time they chose, 
but when they needed anything they were taught to 
speak respectfully. Not under any circumstances were- 
they allowed to go during the meal hours ; but to-day 
there was a little difficulty in keeping them to " rule." 
Mabel would dearly have liked to go and help to get 
tea; Willie wanted to know what Ann was going to 
have for tea ; May said she " smelled somsin nice ;" €ven 
Horace could not help wondering " how it would be," 
sometimes. Helen insisted on their going on with their 
lessons till tea time. 

At five Ann came to the door of the room, with the 
very whitest of aprons, and smartest of caps, and hap- 
piest of rosy faces. She said : 

"The train has passed. Miss Helen; I heard the 
whistle. If the new servant has come she will be here 
by the time the seats are taken, and tea is quite ready." 

" We will come, Ann, and be ready." 

Never was such a tea as that, surely ! Plates of bread- 
and-butter ; plates of hot toast ; plates of beautiful puffs, 
with the jam peeping through ; dishes of stewed fruit ; 
dishes of preserves ; jugs of milk ; and Ann's best teapot 
filled with steaming hot tea ! 
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May clapped her hands in delight, saying, "I like 
to be in the tishin all times," 

Just as they took their seats, Charlie came in, bringing 
Mary. 

" Here she is ; I found her, you see." 

" How are you, Mary ? " Helen said, giving the woman 
her hand. Then, in answer to her inquiring look, said, 
" This is Ann's party : it is her last day here, and we are 
her guests. Sit down, and take your tea." 

" Thank you, ma'am," answered the new comer, quietly 
seating herself where Ann placed a chair. 

" Where am I to sit, Ann ? You have not said." 

" Wherever you please, Master Charles," laughed Ann. 

" Well, then, 1*11 sit by you, Ann : and FU help you. 
Shall we sing, Helen ? " 

" Better, dear. It will settle May and Willie a bit." 

As the voices cease, the clatter of cups and saucers 
began, and there was rather less noise. 

"Don't take any pastry, Master Horace," said the 
mistress of the ceremonies, "I have something for you 
here." 

She then placed before the sickly boy a beautiful 
custard, hot from the oven. It made a comfortable little 
murmur as it ceased simmering, and its golden brown 
top looked very palatable. Helen smiled her approval. 
Horace looked with delight, " It was so kind of Ann," he 
said. 

"Ah, me!" said Charlie; "why, — ^why am not I a 
favourite little boy? Oh, dear, see what it is to be 
somebody's pet ! " 

" Come, love," Mabel said, diving a bright spoon into 
the custard, " you can eat it every bit." 

Willie declared Ann was the nicest girl that ever was 
seen ; her cheeks were so rosy, and her caps so pretty 
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and her aprons so nice, " When I am married," he said, 
** my wife shall wear everything Ann does." 

"Suppose they are not in fashion, Willie," Helen 
asked ; " what then ?" 

" Oh, they will be ; they are so pretty." 

If Ann was rosy before, what was she now ? Willie, 
however, was stayed by an exclamation from May. She 
was allowed only one cup of milk for her tea, but to-day, 
being a special time, was permitted to have two, and had 
lifted her hands with the cup to her lips, but gravely 
put it down, saying, " We did not do a blessing with this 
usser cup of milk." 

" We sang, May dear," said Horace, laughing ; " it is 
right, it's all the same." 

" It not all the same, dis udder cup ; shut eyes." The. 
little one then clasped the chubby hands, and squeezing 
her eyes fast, said, "For Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 
"Amen," repeated Mary. May cast a swift glance at 
her, blushed, and hung her head, but Mary and May were 
fast friends from that time. 

" I do think that is papa," said one. 

" It is," cried Mabel, jumping up. In another moment 
she had dragged him into " Ann's drawing-room." "Do 
have tea here, papa ; do, it is so nice." 

^*Well, but I was not invited, you know," he said, 
laughing. 

" Oh, but do, dear, do ! " 

"Ah, well," he said, soon persuaded to an3rthing to 
please his dear ones. " Fetch pa's chair, one of you." 

" Here it is, miss," said Ann. 

The tea-dinner over, he said, "There is a parcel on the 
hall table ; I want it." 

Willie brought it to him. 

" I have brought you a little present Ann," he said, 
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unfolding the parcel. He then took from it a beautifully 
bound Bible, and uniform copy of Wesley's Hymns. 
They were in purple morocco, Ann's name being in gold 
letters on the covers, "These are in remembrance of 
her who was the means of bringing you to God ; and 
this — a grateful acknowledgment of faithful services to 
me and mine." The " this " was a crisp bank-note. 
" Your mistress will settle with you ; I have nothing to 
do with that." 

Poor Ann had little to say, but her thanks were in 
every feature. 

" Now," said the master, " we will have prayers, though 
so early ; each remain where you are." The Bible was 
fetched. 

" If you please, sir, would you read out of this ? " said 
Ann. 

" Oh, yes ; we will, Ann. Then you can remember 
our last reading was from your new book." 

When the chapter was finished, master, servants, and 
children knelt together at the throne of grace. After 
commending his family to God, this truly Christian man 
prayed earnestly for the girl that was to leave them on 
the morrow, as well as for the woman just come amongst 
them. Rising from their evening worship, the happy 
young people, with their father, retired to the drawing- 
room, leaving the old and the new servant together. 

Mary Elliott was able to give Ann a good deal of in- 
formation of the town and chapel she would go to, and 
advised her to go to Mr. Broughton's Class. 

Do any of my young readers say, just a little scorn- 
fully, " I wonder Mr. Lancaster, or his daughters, should 
do a thing like that. I call it rather too low." Do you, 
my fair friend ? Can you not see the very respectful way 
in which they were regarded by their servants ?— can you 
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not see the true dignity of Helen Lancaster, how her 
educated heart and true womanly feeling led her to 
desire to make all about her happy? One of Nature's 
gentlewomen, possessed of the rare art of placing people 
at their ease ; but neither servant nor friend presume 
to take liberties ! No lady was more affable, pleasant, 
or obliging than Miss Lancaster — ^never familiar — never 
gushing — never affected. Believe me, it is not low, but 
a true mark of Christian character, and in accordance 
with apostolic precept, to be courteous, pitiful, and kind. 
When the Queen sat by the bedridden dame, in her 
Highland cottage, reading from God's book, to God's old 
servant, did she appear to less advantage ? When the 
Princess Louise drew from the well a draught of fresh 
clear water for. a sick woman, did ske lower herself? 
When the many noble ladies and noblemen of this coun- 
try visit the sick and poor, blessing with words of con- 
solation, as well as giving substantial help in other ways, 
are they less loved, respected, or looked up to ? No ; no ! 
When lady teachers in schools, ragged or otherwise, make 
themselves one with their young friends, for the time at 
least ; when ministers of every creed unbend, for a 
time, and mix with school treats, school pic-nics, and 
the fun of the juveniles, do they lose in the estimation of 
either young or old ? Not so ; the cord of love and 
sympathy, already existing, is tightened and strengthened, 
and a bond of union is established that is rarely broken. 
Such a tie existed between the Lancasters, and all in 
their employ; whilst they ruled with love and strong 
sympathy, their servants gave to them a willing and 
faithful service. 



CHAPTER V. 
Bomesiio. 

*• I SPREAD my books, my pencil try, 
The lingering noon to cheer ; 
But miss thy kind, approving eye, 
Thy meek, attentive ear. 

" But when of mom and eve, the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 
I feel, though thou art distant far. 
Thy prayers ascend for me." 

Heber. 

A FEW months after the events narrated in the pre- 
ceding chapter, Mr. Lancaster came hurriedly into 
the room where Helen sat sewing, or giving occasional 
help to Willie in his school- work, saying, " I am obliged 
to take my Continental journey at once, Nelly ; for I find 
it will seriously affect some purchases I wish to make if I 
delay any longer." 

* **How soon, papa" — asked each son and daughter — 
" how soon will you come back, — ^home again ? " 

"You should ask how soon I go," he said, "before I 
think of coming back. However, I must leave here 
early in the morning ; and shall, I am very sorry to say, 
be away from six to eight weeks. So you must please, 
Helen, put me all that is needed in my portmanteau to- 
night ; there will be no time in the morning. I am sorry 
to leave you, dears, but you understand that business 
must be attended to, even though it takes papa away for 
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a little time. I remember that I once promised to take 
you, Charlie, when I went that journey." 

** Thanks, papa ; but I would rather stay with Nelly at 
present, she would be too dull." 

" I hoped you would think so, my son ; Helen will 
thank you, I know. You must all write to me, and keep 
me well up in home news, so that I know all is well with 
you. You will understand how very anxious I shall be. 
Mr. Aubrey will come often, as he is in town, to see you ; 
so will other of the friends, I know, so you must all be 
happy. Mary will see that some one leads, or at least 
looks to my Class till I return. I am truly pleased, and 
also thankful, to see the interest that woman takes in 
* our Class ;' she is of as much value here as ever she was 
to Uncle Fred." 

" We will try to be content till you come back, papa ; 
but you won't be very long ? " 

"No longer than I can possibly help, you may be 
sure, Nelly. Is there anything you would like from 
Paris? What shall I bring for my little woman?" he 
said, tossing May up. 

The child looked at him a little puzzled, then said, 
"My poor dolly is very sick, because her eyes goed out, 
and she tan't see." 

" Bring May a nice dolly with eyes, like sister Mabel's, 
and curls, big ones ? Yes, my pet, I will — a beauty." 

"Willie, my boy?" 

Willie fidgeted a minute, then said, " Papa, would it 
be too much to ask you to give me a bat ?" 

" No, Willie, not too much at all, my dear." 

" But pa, dear, I mean a real good one, with the handle 
put in, you know, proper : not a little boy's bat." 

" All right, dear ; you will be good whilst I am away." 

" Yes, I will ; you shall see." 
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" Queenie ?" to Mabel. 

" I don't know, papa, I'm sure ; but I think if I had a 
writing desk, I should like it best of anything." 

" You wt'II use it, dear ? " 

" Yes, father darling ; ask Nelly if I am not trying to 
be better and more studious every day." 

" Indeed you are, Mabel love, very — ^very much more 
diligent." 

" Horace, what am I to bring for you, — a bat ? " 

" No, thank you ; but if I might have the watch that 
was mamma's ; it is in your dressing-case, you know ; I 
should like it more than anything. I used to look at her 
wind it up at night, — if you cannot give it me, — if you 
would let me wear it, papa — " 

" You shall have it for your own, Horace, either now 
or when I come back." 

" When you come home, pa. But if you would leave 
it out for me to look at sometimes, I should like." 

" Remind me in the morning. I will bring both Charlie 
and Helen a little present ; but you will let me decide." 

When Mr. Lancaster had been gone a week, the letters, 
which were to be sent to a town where he would arrive 
on a given date, were prepared. The first batch of letters 
we must lay before our readers, commencing with that 
of the young housekeeper : — 

Helenas Letter. 

" Ashfields, July loth, i8— . 

"My dearest Father, 

" I want you to see us this evening, just as we are. 
It is tea-time, the time we miss you most, I think. 
Charlie is seated in your chair, and insists on being 
treated with all respect as your representative. We all 
laugh at the dear boy, who calls us to order in the most 
comical way. Horace sits in his usual place, with the 
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usual calm face, is not very well, and does not seem to 
enjoy his tea, but plays with his spoon, trying to balance 
it on the edge of his cup. I say, * What are you think- 
ing ? ' Jerking back the rebellious stray lock of hair, he 
answers, 'Wondering where papa is at this moment, 
Nelly. But please may I leave the table ; I have a lot of 
lessons to do.' Bonnie brown Mabel is looking as bright 
as ever, eating her bread-and-butter with her usual good 
appetite, and is quite ready to help Horace to arrange 
his books, and make him comfortable in his chair, that 
he may do his school-work. Not quite ready, however, 
to go to her music, though she has an hour's practice 
before her ; however, after five minutes' run in the garden 
she promises to work hard — we shall see. Willie is very 
full of importance ; his master praised him highly to-day, 
and told him he would be sure to get a prize at Christ- 
mas, if he was so diligent. This he intends to do, but at 
present the prospect of the prize has made him quite 
wild. The ' little love,' who has been listening to Willie's 
rapturous description of the bright red-backed books 
that were given at Midsummer, has slipped from her 
chair without leave, and, with some little exertion, 
brought Charlie's large Greek Lexicon, which she lays at 
my feet, — it is too heavy for her to lift to my lap, — ^and 
says, * Me do lesson, too ; mp have prize at Tismas, too.' 
Of course every one laughs ; May is offended, and pouts. 
So Charlie has to take her on his shoulder and dance round 
the room with her, and her little fat legs hang down as 
she sits making a bridle of his hair. Dear little woman ; 
certainly she must have a book if Willie takes a prize. 
Now you are saying to yourself, ** Poor Nelly, she will 
have full hands," — and so I have, dearest father, and I am 
so happy amongst the darlings — ^happy as I can be, when 
you are away. I am trying to be all you and poor dear 
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mamma would like me to be, and am doing the best I can 
to make the others happy. 

" We are so thankful to have Mary Elliott ; she is so 
good, so thoughtful, and so specially good to dear Horace, 
so tender with May. Mary has * a history,' I feel sure. 
She went to Class on Tuesday. Mr. Aubrey was at home, 
so he led the meeting, and marked the book ; Mary 
carrying the money with her to take care of till you come 
home. Mr. Aubrey told me that Mary's prayer was 
something wonderful, for her dear leader and for the 
Class. This evening she is to go to visit Mrs. Atkinson, 
who is ill, and also to see Helen Sanderson, who, she 
says, has missed Class two nights. That Mary considers 
something awful. You did not know you were going to 
have a curate, did you ? How good God has been to us, 
father ; how wonderful are His ways ! I think I love Him 
more and more, each day as it comes. We pray for you, 
dear father, every day. Charlie reads the chapter, and 
then reads a prayer, or we ask Mary to pray with us. I feel 
rather timid about praying in the family, though I shall 
try to do so, for I feel it a duty to take my part in the 
service of the home. Now I must look some words up 
for Willie, according to promise ; so praying that God 
may preserve and bring you safely home, 

" I am, my dearest father, now and always, 

" Your affectionate 
"Helen." 

Char He* s Letter to his Father, 

••Ashfield, July, i8— . 
"My dear Father, 

"At your kind request I am sitting alone, in my 
room, after all is still for the night. I have the paper 
before me on which is written *What does God want 
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me to do ? ' I believe God is showing me. I am more 
and more convinced that such talents as have been 
given to me should be given back to Him. As far as I 
can read my own heart, it says, Devote yourself to the 
service of Jesus, by entering the ministry. This was 
exactly what my darling mother wished, I know. You, 
too, father, as I know by the conversations we have had 
at various times. To-day, when Mr. AuWey called, he 
spoke of the quarterly meeting, and said ' Charles, some of 
the brethren to-day said that it would be a right thing for 
you to take one appointment on the plan next quarter, on 
trial, of course.' * But,' said I, * I am only seventeen years 
old.* * Just the age that I was,' he said, * when the quarter- 
day board put me on the plan.' I have not said I would. 
Nor will I, until I have some further talk with you. He 
said further, *What are your thoughts with regard to 
the ministry altogether ? ' He, as you are well aware, 
knew mother's wish in that respect. I told him th^re 
was only one thing that gave me any trouble on that 
account, that was leaving you just when I could be of so 
much use to you in the office; but for that, I said, I 
thought I should make up my mind at once. He told 
me I ought to feel quite clear that God called me before 
I did that. And said further, 'You do well to pause, 
and to ponder ; you will need to pray much to be led in 
the way of duty — duty to God and duty to your father. 
I,' he went on to say, *dare not say anything in the 
matter. You have placed it in the hands of Him that 
will lead you aright, and may have some wise reason for 
not suffering you to make up your mind. Leave it all for 
the present. "His purposes will ripen fast, unfolding 
every hour." ' So it shall stay till I see your dear face once 
more, my best, truest friend. Dr. Donne wished to see you 
as to my trying for a scholarship at one of the colleges at 
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Oxford, but will wait till you come home. I am likely 
to take the school exhibition, but can forego it if you wish 
me to remain at home in the office. I shall be eighteen 
in a short time, and, as you say, must be something, 

"All well but Horace, who looks pale and languid. 
With all love, 

" I am, dearest father, 

" Your affectionate 
" Charles." 

MaheTs Letter, 

" Ashfields, July, 18—. 

"My dear Papa, 

" I am, as you know, a very bad letter-writer, and 
have not much to say at any time in letters. We miss 
you very much, and shall be so glad to see you home 
again. Of course we are very happy, but we miss you, 
dear Pa, every day. I am wondering how it is that I am 
so different to Helen. Nothing seems to disturb her, 
while I am so cross if the least thing puts me out of the 
way. Just when I think I am really overcoming it, some- 
thing upsets me, and I am as bad as ever. Then, pa, I 
don't seem to care so very much for good and holy things 
as Nelly and Charlie, or darling Horace. I believe I would 
rather be out amongst the flowers than anything. Of 
course, I know it is not right, because I am fifteen — quite 
old, is it not, for such a stupid girl as I am ? I must tell 
you one thing, and I hope you will not be very angry. 
I had a long piece of Lord's Modern Europe to study, 
to read with Helen at night. I thought I would learn in 
the garden, under the willows ; but that tiresome Bob 
would come butting his head at me to go for a run. This 
I have, you know, given up, so I thought I would, just 
for that once, sit on the overhanging branch of the apple- 
tree at the bottom of the walk. I had not been in the 
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tree since I wore those black frocks, and never meant to 
go again, but it seemed quite full of blossoms, so I 
got in easy enough, and sat down where I was really 
beginning to see into my work. Just then, John, the 
gardener, came, and wondering what Bob was doing 
there, tried to drive him away to his kennel, but Bob 
only ran round and round the tree. At last I laughed 
aloud, when John looked up so very comically, that I 
laughed again, and not being very careful, I suppose, I 
slipped off my perch. In slipping I caught at the branch, 
and it gave way, with a great crack, and came right off; 
branch and self came tumbling down together ! I hope 
you will not be very angry, pa dear, for I am very sorry. 
I went to Mary, who washed the blood away from my 
face ; there is an ugly scratch on my nose, and the skin 
is off both my elbows. Helen said she was sorry I had 
gone into the tree. I said I never would again, and I 
never will. I wish I could see your face while I am tell- 
ing you this, then I should know if you are cross or not. 
I hope * not,' dear papa. With a thousand kisses, 

" I am your loving 
"Mabel." 

Horace to Papa, 

"Ashfields, July, i8— . 
"My dearest Papa, 

" When the letters reach you you will have a lot, 
though mine won't be a long one for this time, because I 
have long lessons to-night. I have a page and a half of 
Virgil to translate, and a hundred lines of repetition. 
This last is an imposition. I don't know how it happened, 
I am sure, but I made a false quantity in my Latin. Mr. 
Beech gave me an opportunity to say it right ; but it 
came wrong again, so, of course, I had to go down five, 
besides the *impos. ; ' however I got to the top in Euclid — 
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in the fifth prop., — so that made up a bit. The monthly 
marks are up ; I have most in Scripture history and 
English history, that is all. I do think I could be top 
in arithmetic, because I like it, only it makes my head 
ache so very sadly. Dr. Donne said, * Never mind the 
arithmetic, Horace ; get well.' That was too good, 

" I want to tell you something that has rather vexed 
me. A boy in school has given me a nickname. Such a 
nasty one, or I would not mind. He calls me Betsey, 
because my hair is parted in front, like a girFs ; and he 
is a deal bigger than I am. Yesterday, when Mr. Beech 
was out of the room, he said, * Shy us that book, Betsey.' 
So I took it to him, quite pleasant, lest he should think I 
was cross, but instead of thanking me, he kicked me, and 
said, *Get off, you little duffer.' It is very hard to forgive 
it all the time, pa — though dear Nelly makes it not so bad, 
when I tell her. When we were coming from school, he 
snatched my cap off my head and hung it on a lamp-post ; 
he is quite strong, and can climb anywhere, so I had to 
stay till Charlie came to take it down. All the boys did 
so laugh till Charlie came, then they were quiet enough, 
because he is a sixth-form boy. I look at mamma's watch 
every day, and it makes me think more about her, and 
that makes me want to be like her, and go to her when I 
die. Make haste home, dear, dear papa, to your loving 

"Horace." 

Wt/Ite to Papa, 

" Ashfielda, July, i8— . 
"My dear Papa, 

" If you please don't forget to bring my bat, because 

there is to be a match between Mr. Chapman's boys and 

our little boys, and I should like to have my bat by then. 

I am doing my school-work very well, I think, and am 
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to have some new books, more advanced than Jacob's 
Latin Reader. Helen helps me a good deal ; she finds 
the words for me in the dictionary, when I am translating, 
and she hears me recite, and asks me questions on my 
Scripture history, and makes me write down the dates, 
over arid over again, so I always know them ; and the 
Doctor is so pleased. He said yesterday, * Who helps you 
with your work? some one does, I know.' So I said, 'My 
dear sister ; ' and he said, * She is a dear sister, to take 
the trouble. Mind you are good to her, my boy. Such a 
sister is to be valued highly.' Charlie says she is so 
clever. So she is. Don't forget my bat, because I shall 
want it. We want to see you sadly, so make haste home 
to your 

"Willie." 

May to Papa, Helen writing at that young ladfs 
dictation. 

" May loves papa, and papa must bring her a dolly, 
with eyes to shut and to open. May put pa's slippers to 
warm before I had my bath and said * Gentle Jesus,* and 
could not find pa's hat or stick for morning. Come 
home very soon. That is all. Good-bye. 

"May.'^ 

This May herself finished by adding some very re- 
markable-looking characters, which she no doubt con- 
sidered a great success in letter-writing, and laid down 
the pen with a sigh of contentment. 



CHAPTER VI. 

*< *MxD pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Still, be it ever so humble, there's no place like home. 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow it there, 
Which, go through the world, you'll not meet with elsewhere. 

Home, home, sweet home, 
There is no place like home.** 

WITH a glad heart Mr. Lancaster undertook his 
homeward journey. The father's natural anxiety 
for his children, left for the first time without his steady 
but most loving rule, was in a great measure allayed by 
the letters sent, from time to time, yet each day increased 
the desire to be once again amongst them, to share their 
thoughts more freely, to go out and in amongst them, 
knowing the sad effects of children, young or old, learn- 
ing to regard the absence of the head of the house as a 
thing of no moment.^ When at last, after days, then 
hours, of waiting and wishing at Ashfields, a cab was 
heard to stop at the garden-gate, there was a cry of " Here 
he is," and a rush offeet to the door, to give papa welcome. 
"There, I found him," Charlie told May; "I brought 
him back to May." 

" Where ?" asked May, somewhat nonplussed ; Charlie 
had to say, " Oh, at the Station." 

As Mr. Lancaster entered the room he was glad to see 
it had a fire in its bright grate ; though summer had not 
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gone the night was chilly, and a nice fire was one of his 
" weaknesses," Mabel told him sometimes. A nicely pre- 
pared table, a bright fire, and kind words from loving 
lips, pombined to give him a hearty reception. Divested 
of coat and hat, and seated in his usual place, May 
gravely handed him his slippers, which she had turned 
and warmed many times during the evening, saying, 
** 'Ems twite warm." Helen poured out his tea as Mabel 
came in carrying a covered tray, which she laid before 
her father, saying, " Now, papa, here is a splendid chop 
with tomato sauce, and see it fizzes, it is so hot, and it is 
full of gravy, and just as brown as a chestnut. Doesn't 
it look good ? And here is a nice little dish of mashed 
potatoes; they are like snow, so light, only just whisked 
up with a fork ; and here is the salt. Pass the pepper, 
Charlie, love ; there, that is your cup, you know. There, 
now we look right once again." 

" Thanks, little woman. Now take your own cup ; 
Helen is waiting to give it to you." 

"I don't think I can till I have seen the last of 
that chop, but I'll sit down and watch you, that will 
do me as much good. How glad we are to see you 
back." 

Tea over, Horace fetched the parcel, which had been 
placed on the hall table by the driver, into the room. 
Willie had decided, in his own mind, that his bat was 
there, from the shape of it, and sat till his eyes could see 
the coveted bat. Mr. Lancaster took from the top of the 
package a long paper box. On removing the lid he called 
May to him and sat down, with the expectant little maiden 
at his knee. Slowly he removed the many folds of tissue 
paper, and last, a piece of soft, fine wool, and bade May look 
at her doll. It had fair waxen face, neck, arms, and feet, 
black eyes and hair. May shrieked with delight. *^ Oh, 
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dolly, pretty, pretty dear, I so glad you got eyes ; come 
to May, come " The dear little hands trembled with 
excitement, as she held them to receive her doll. Mr. 
Lancaster placed it on her arms, when Miss dolly, as if 
she had found her small mamma to suit her, quietly 
closed her eyes, while May stared in astonishment. 

" Come," Helen said, " you have not kissed papa for 
this pretty present." 

" No," May said, " after dolly wakens up, she is asleep." 
Dolly was carefully laid on the sofa, while May fetched 
her kitten to look at the little doll ; after this had been 
done, she came to give the kiss that was supposed to 
clear off all obligations. 

" Now, Willie, my boy, here is your bat ; you wanted 
a very nice one, I hope it is quite right." 

" It is just the thing, papa, thank you very much ; you 
are very kind." 

" One of you please bring the watch Horace is to have." 

Mabel soon placed it in his hand, when Mr. Lancaster 
fastened to it a very neat chain of gold, and passed it to 
Horace, who received it with an attempt to thank his 
father, in which however he failed, so gave him a grate- 
ful look, which Mr. Lancaster seemed to understand, as 
the boy held in a close grasp both his father's hand and 
the watch for a little while. 

" All right, dear, all right ; I know what you mean. 
You will prize dear mamma's watch as long as ever you 
live." So ^ying he kissed the pale face, and turned to 
the table to give Mabel her desk. It was beautifully 
marked walnut, inlaid with ivory, was fitted up with 
cunning little drawers and wells — the drawers for private 
letters, the wells for stamps, pens, wax, wafers, seals, or 
other knicknacks, — there were ivory paper-knife, pen- 
holder, and ruler. When Mabel saw it, she was wild, and 
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hugged her father, till he cried out, " Stop, stop, you must 
not kill me, as soon as I am come home." 

To Charles and Helen their father passed a small box 
containing gold lockets, exactly alike ; to Charlie's was 
attached a thin gold Albert chain ; to Helen's, a necklet 
of the same precious metal. 

" Oh, how pretty," from all the lesser ones ; " open 
them, dear ! " 

" Nelly had hers open in a moment ; after one brief 
glance it was pressed to her lips and heart. Both lockets 
held a lovely painting on ivory of their dead mother. 
The beautiful face smiled as in life, looking so fresh and 
warm, with every well-remembered wave and ripple in 
her dark hair, so faithfully copied from the photograph, 
taken before her last illness, as to bring to her mind the 
time when her beautiful mother was amongst them, 
guiding with wise words, and blessing them with her 
happy presence. While Helen sat down to let it be seen 
by them all, Charlie, who had closed the precious face 
within its golden case, and substituted the new chain for 
one which held his watch, crossed to his father to let 
him look at the change, and said, " A thousand thanks 
for this most precious gift ; I shall wear it next my heart 
as long as I live." 

" You will, my boy, I know ; but above all, Charles, 
try to be like her." 

" As far as is possible, father, you may depend. Stoop 
down, Nelly, let me put this round your neck, so that we 
may see it always." 

Helen did so, when Horace clasped the chain, and 
kissed her fondly, saying, " My two mammas together." 

When the evening had been closed as usual with 
prayer, the younger ones dismissed to bed, Helen, with 
her brother and Mabel, drew up to the father's chair, to 
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talk over various domestic matters. " I suppose you are 
too tired to-night to look at my housekeeping book, 
father?" 

" Yes, dear, never mind to-night ; but " — to Charlie — 
" we may talk of your future. I gather from your letters, 
my son, that your mind is a little perplexed, and one duty 
seems to war with another. Before I can consent to your 
saying you will go out, it must be well considered, and 
there must be a clear understanding that you will be 
in your right place. You know what is required in a 
minister of the Gospel. You must be perfectly assured 
that you are God-sent, — thrust out, — a real labourer." 

" Do you think I should not be that, father ? " 

" I hope you would, Charlie ; there is, however, just 
this. You have only been accustomed to the society of 
those who have wished you to devote your life to God in 
this way. It was your mother^s earnest wish. She talked 
of it often with you, so have I, and others. Perhaps these 
things may have had a greater effect on your mind than 
you think ; and you may, mind, I only say may, have had 
an idea that your course was opened to you by God, and 
so mistaken our feeling on this most important matter as 
a Divine call. You are but a novice yet, and though you 
have, as I am assured you will have done, laid the 
thoughts of your heart, and your entire will, before a 
throne of grace ; yet I think that you should wait a little, 
God will make your way clear, I do not doubt." 

"I am satisfied to be whatever God wishes," Charles 
^aid. " I can wait patiently, and will be doing the best I 
can in the meantime." 

Mr. Lancaster resumed, " I have been thinking that it 
should be well for you to go to the University — Oxford, for 
instance ; though that would take more time than Cam- 
bridge would require. But never mind, you will have more 

£ 
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time for testing yourself. You will find out what you have 
in you, both as to capabilities and real motive for wishing 
to go into the ministry. This you must ever keep before 
your eyes. In a term or two you will learn more of your 
own heart. If at the end of your college career it is still 
/pressed upon you that all your life is to be devoted to 
the Lord's work we shall rejoice, and so decide that 
when you have taken your B.A. degree, if the Con- 
ference will accept, you can then become a Wesleyan 
Methodist minister." 

" Yes, father, that is what I shall be, if any." 

" Your being at Oxford will not in any way interfere 
with your Wesleyan views. I have made inquiries and 
find that, after certain college rules are attended to, you 
are free to go to any place of worship you please, or to none 
at all. You say that you are in a fair way of getting the 
school exhibition, well that is ;^40 a-year, should you 
get it, for four years ; then if, as Dr. Donne thinks, you 
can obtain a scholarship at one of the Colleges, so much 
the better. I will try to see the Doctor to-morrow, and you 
had better decide in your own mind that you go to the 
University, even though you do not take these scholar- 
ships. Should you see, during the course of your college 
career, that you have mistaken your own mind as to your 
call, which I hope you may not, your education there 
will fit you for one of the professions, or you might take 
all the business off my hands entirely." 

" Papa, is not Oxford a very wicked place ? " Helen 
asked. 

"It is like all other places, there is good. and bad. 
Your brother will have the advantage of taking with 
him his member's ticket, and will carry letters to various 
friends and to the Circuit ministers, who will look after 
him, I could not allow him to go unless I were assured 
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he would go amongst those who would care for his soul. 
We may trust you, my son ? " 

" You may, sir ; but there is the same difficulty here. 
What will you do yourself?" 

"Well, there is Horace, I hope he may grow up 
stronger than he is now, and Willie is likely to be a very 
clever man ; they will soon be able to relieve me con- 
siderably, unless God wants them for something better, 
and if so, they shall go. I have come to the determina- 
tion to let Parkins have a small share' in the concern. He 
has been with me twenty years, and is true as steel to 
the whole affair. Then he has a son, a nice lad, quite 
ready for business, I will take him into the office at once. 
That removes a difficulty, you might say. So it would in 
the first case, but I want to see you, Charles, * A right 
man in a right place,* not a person who goes along as 
if he had missed his vocation. If you are to be a 
preacher of the Gospel, I want you to be a good servant 
of Jesus Christ." 

" Thank you, father, you are good and considerate ; if 
I do not make a useful and honourable servant of Jesus 
Christ, [ shall be a bad man." 

"Well, my dear boy, you will see. God lead you 
aright." 

Charlie returned from the school early one morning, 
soon after the conversation just given. The examiner's 
report had come, and he was declared the winner of the 
exhibition. So he came running in, seeming to forget 
that he had attained the dignity of Prize Man. Soon as 
he caught sight of his sister, through an open window, 
he threw up his cap, by its tassel, saying, " I have it, 
Nelly ; the report has just been read." 

" I am so glad, dear ; I am so pleased." 

Mabel came running down the stairs, having heard 
E 2 
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what Charlie said, and performed a sort of war-dance round 
him, but luckily without the tomahawk, as Charlie told 
her when she was still enough to listen. 

Willie and Horace were very justly proud of their 
brother, though the latter was rather out of breath with 
running home. 

" I must go and tell papa." 

"Papa knows," said the pleasant voice of Mr. Lan- 
caster, who had come into the house unobserved. " Dr. 
Donne sent me word to the office ; I congratulate you on 
your success." 

He thanked them all rather shyly, then turned to the 
kitchen to tell Mary, who was very proud of "Master 
Charles." 

" Well, I have seen a letter from the tutor of St. Cuth- 
bert's, Charlie ; he tells the Doctor that there are two ex- 
hibitions to be competed for soon ; the Doctor thinks you 
have a fair chance of taking one. If you should, that 
would be a very considerable help, and give you a stand- 
ing in the College- So as you are to go in October, you 
had better go up and try what you can do ; the Doctor 
seems to think you have a good chance." 

In due time Charles went to Oxford, was away some 
few days, during which time rooms were found for him 
in the College. 

On his return he had very little to say, but feared he 
had failed. So passed more than a week. 

One morning, just as they were leaving the garden- 
gate for school, Willie exclaimed, " See, they are running 
the flag up ; I do think you have the scholarship, brother, 
ni run on." 

" No, no, Willie, you must not." 

But as they drew near to the building, one of the boys, 
who had heard somehow, told him of his good fortune. 
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As soon as they entered, Dr. Donne read the letter sent 
down, aloud to the school. On which, after the manner 
of hearty English lads, there was a tremendous cheer, 
the Doctor himself so far forgetting his dignity as to re- 
move from his head, and wave aloft, his college cap. 
When quiet was restored, he went on to say — 

"I am very proud of this. It is an honour to the 
school, as well as to yourself, Lancaster, — ^for there were 
sixty competitors." 



CHAPTER VII. 

JRary :Bllioit^$ fftor^. 

** When other things are broken they are nothing worth, 
Unless it be to some old Jew or some repairer, — 
But hearts, the more they're bruised and broken here on earth, 
In heaven are so much more the costlier and the fairer." 

Oriental. 

" A LWAYS a Methodist?" 

jTl. " Oh, yes, Miss Helen, never anything beside ; 
like you, born one, as one may say; and, by God's 
grace, shall die one. I shall have reason to bless God 
through all eternity for a Methodist father and mother ; 
for though there was no such help when I was young, as 
there is now, yet I had a good home training, and good 
example as ever girl in my station of life was blessed 
with. But I was misled, and one act of my girlhood 
marred my life. I am afraid, though I try, at all times 
to say, it is the Lord's doings and I must submit." 

**Your life has been rather a troubled one, Mary, I 
have been told." 

" Well, it has, miss, up to late years. It seems to me 
of late that the dear Saviour is making my path easier 
as my days decline. The word of the Lord is a lamp to 
my path, a light to my feet ; I may truly say I have a 
goodly heritage. Oh, how different to the women ser- 
vants of years ago ; no one cared to have a servant who 
was known to go to Methodist meetings when I was 
younger." 
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" You will know a good deal about the early 
Methodists, Mary." 

"Yes, I know some little, chiefly from my good 
mother." 

" Would you mind, some evening, when we are quite 
alone, telling us what you do know, Mary, of the early 
workers in the Society, and your own connection with 
them ? — unless, indeed, it will bring too vividly back to 
your mind those early times of trial to yourself, that you 
think have darkened some of your best years." 

Seeing tears gather and then fall silently down her 
humble friend's face, she said, quickly — 

" But, no, Mary, you shall not. I see there is some- 
thing very painful behind. I was not aware <hat I should 
touch so tender a chord in your heart. I thought that as 
my brother is so soon to leave us, an insight into what 
men have done in the years gone by, to make our path 
so very plain and comfortable as Wesleyan Methodists, 
might do him good, and knowing you came from a 
place where Mr. Wesley himself often went, I supposed 
you could give him an idea of what he, as well as all of 
us, owe to these men. That is all, Mary." 

" If you like, Miss Lancaster, I will very gladly tell 
you what little I know any evening. After tea is over, 
and the lessons are ready for morning school, I will 
finish up my work, and can be going on with the young 
master's socks while I talk." 

" If you would, Mary." 

" Certainly, as you wish it. Miss." 

" Will you mind papa being in, Mary ? " 

Mary turned her calm face on her young mistress's, 
saying — 

" Oh, no, my master is my Class-leader ; I have told 
him of the most sacred moments of my life, even of 
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communion with my God ; of trials without and within ; 
he has been a great blessing to my soul ; he is so good, 
and so ready to make allowances for any mistakes. If I 
made forty, I should not mind him. No, no ! I am not 
afraid of the master." 

At tea-time Helen told her father of the promise made 
by Mary. It pleased the younger ones much. Mr. Lan* 
caster told them to expect a profitable evening, saying, 
he would not miss it himself for anything. We had better 
have Mary here this evening, as I have not to go out, 
if you are all ready." 

^^ All are ready now," said Horace. "This is half- 
holiday, you know, so all our work is done ; you have 
done, Willie?" 

" Yes ; all but some back history to look at." 

" Then, Helen, shall I fetch Mary ? " 

" Please, Mabel, tell her we are all ready." 

She soon returned, bringing Mary with her, who felt 
quite grand, she said, at being fetched into the parlour. 

My readers must please look at Mary Elliott before 
she begins hei* story. She is nearly sixty years of age, 
tall and straight ; her face is smooth and white ; no 
colour touches her cheek; the lips only have the 
slightest approach to red ; dark eyes, which, however, 
light up when she speaks ; bands of smooth grey hair 
drawn under a close-fitting net cap, with not too full a 
border, this cap being tied under her chin by a modest 
bow of black ribbon. Her dress is always black, with an 
apron of fine linen, white as snow. A white neckerchief of 
muslin completes the dress of this " old-fashioned Metho- 
dist." She wears no brooch, no ear-rings, no fly-away 
neck-ribbon, no cheese-plate, instead of a cap ; not the 
fancy aprons, or other of the trickeries affected by too 
many servants. Mary is just what you see, a beautiful 
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specimen of what a respectable and respected servant 
used to be. 

As Mary took the seat placed for her by the young 
master, Mr. Lancaster put away the paper he was read- 
ing. If Mary had been a lady visitor, instead of his 
servant, he could not have given her more attention. 

"Well, sir," she began, — ^whilst the bright needles 
clicked, as she kept knitting — " you know I came from 
the neighbourhood of Gloucester, though it is now many 
years since I saw it. I have heard my mother say it was 
dark and heathenish enough till God put it into the hearts 
of Mr, Wesley and Mr, Whitefield to come amongst them, 
to try to arouse dead sinners. I don't know much about 
Mr. Whitefield, except that he was a good man, and 
did good amongst the poor ignorant people there. My 
mother, and father, also, joined with the Wesleyans soon; 
I have heard them speak of Mr. Wesley coming to preach, 
and the terrible opposition he met with. He did not always 
come alone, as sometimes some of the first preachers 
came with him. The Methodists, what few there were 
at this time, looked for their coming, one running to 
tell another when Mr. Wesley had been seen coming 
along on his horse, the roads being too rough to allow any 
other means of travelling, exfcept by the heavy carts of the 
farmers of the neighbourhood, or by walking. Of course, 
there were no chapels in or about the village we lived in, 
nor, for some time, anywhere in the whole district ; but 
services were held in barns, houses, the streets, lanes, or, 
indeed, anywhere, — whenever there was a preacher, and 
an opportunity. Very early. Classes were formed, though at 
first they were not understood even as now. Prayer-meet- 
ings were held as early as four o'clock in the morning, and 
often souls were saved at these early meetings, these, of 
course, being added to the members of the Society. Classes 
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began to be valued as they deserved, and though the 
roads were very bad, people came long distances to Class. 
The one at Stroud was well attended. I knew a man 
from Gloucester who used to say that his mother, who 
knew Mr. Wesley, used to go three miles every week to 
her Class ; though eighty years of age, wet or dry, she 
went. In summer time this was a serious journey, but 
it was light, she said. As the frosts, snows, and rain of 
winter came on, still she went. She would light hef 
lantern, wrap herself up in a red cloak, take her staff in 
her hand, and go to get a blessing to her soul! If you 
could have seen the roads, as I knew them, — ^hills and 
quagmires, I think, would be the best name for them, — 
you would wonder that such crowds could gather to the 
preaching. Those who had horses took them, carrying 
their wives on a pillion behind them, and very often a 
neighbour's child as well. I have ridden so myself* 
Mostly they travelled in companies, singing as they went. 
Mr. Wesley was rather particular about the singing, and 
would move his book, to make them keep time. Late at 
night sometimes they might be heard coming from the 
preaching, but singing, singing all the way home." 
" Were there always many people, Mary ? " 
"Always, sir, wet or dry. One time, Mr. Wesley 
had sent word to Stroud, that he would preach in the 
market-place on the Saturday. That morning the rain 
was coming down in torrents almost. It was dreadfuL 
Many feared that he could not preach, and also that there 
would be nobody to preach to. At the time given out, 
however, people began to come up, many travel-stained, 
wet through, having walked over the open common, quite 
three miles, from the villages on the other side. Crowds 
still came, as the service began. It was a sight to look at. 
The preacher with bare head, men, women, and children, 
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all in the pelting rain, engaged in worshipping God in 
the open place, the song of praise going up, the preacher's 
hand moving with the tune. The rain, however, sud- 
denly ceased, and they had a grand time ; — ' for/ said some 
of the hearers, 'we hunger and thirst for a knowledge 
of the Gospel of Christ.' In the evening of that day he 
preached on the common from the words, *I will heal 
their backslidings,' — again a time of the passing by of the 
Son of God. Paniswick is not far from Stroud, a few 
miles only, Mr. Wesley was there, and had commenced 
preaching at seven next morning, choosing that time so 
as not to interfere with the church service, which began 
about ten. Very large crowds gathered again to hear 
him preach in the same place in the afternoon. It would 
seem that he had again promised to preach on the Min-* 
chinhampton Common on the Sunday night. When 
he reached there, hundreds of people were waiting to 
hear him. Great good was done that night ; the Spirit 
of God came down amongst them. There was not so 
very much opposition that night, though, when there was, 
Mr. Wesley had a way that would make opponents look 
very foolish, and generally walk off ; so cutting was the 
rebuke he could give. At times he did not condescend 
to take the slightest notice of them. I believe during 
this visit he was alone, and slept at a place in Stroud, 
where he and all his preachers were welcomed with 
thankfulness, — a, warm bed, dinner, tea, or supper, always 
being ready for the preachers. It was a custom of the 
good women of the place to provide the preachers with a 
* dish of tea.' Mr. Wesley, I haye heard, used to carry a 
silver teaspoon in his pocket. One good woman who 
lived servant in the house of one of his entertainers, 
thought it an honour to have waited on the 'good 
preacher.' She lived to be old and deaf, and would stand 
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on the steps of the pulpit, so as not to lose pne word of 
sermon or prayer. I think the first chapel was made out 
of a cottage, given by one of the members, but am not 
sure of it. There was, at all times, much to contend 
with, both by the preachers and their hearers. Their 
treatment was shameful. Servants were not allowed to 
keep their situations, men had to give up their work ; 
the preaching places were often beset by a mob, and 
worship interrupted. There were threats of ducking and 
horse-whipping ; often, too, by those who called them- 
selves teachers. But it was God's work, and all the per- 
secution in the world could not stop it. No, no ; the 
people stuck together, praying for tl^eir enemies; not 
rendering railing for railing, though for a long time they 
were hard set to live amongst it all, I have seen them 
as I grew up pray and wrestle with God, till I used to 
th^nk some of them would die." 

" You see, my children, what sort of a cradle our fore- 
fathers were nursed in," said Mr. Lancaster. " We ought 
to be worthy descendants of such brave men and women, 
and show our thankfulness for better and more kindly 
times, by giving all our hearts and lives to God. But 
go on, Mary, I interrupt you." 

" I have little to say that will interest you, I am afraid, 
sir, but perhaps it may be useful. I had some time been 
converted, and met in the same Class as both my parents, 
and was then living as servant with a Methodist family, 
when a young man in the same place wished to marry 
me. I was young, so was he. I told him I should not 
marry any one who was not converted. At first he 
laughed at my scruples, but seeing that I was firm on 
this at least, he began to attend the meetings. In a little 
time he joined the same Class as myself and parents met 
in. He was a clothworker by trade, and quite an equal 
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match for a girl like I was then, if all else had been right. 
With some trembling I told my mother, who did not 
admire John Elliott, I knew. She asked me, rather 
abruptly, * Have you told your father ? ' * No,' said I ; ' I 
hoped you would, mother, — ^will you?' She did not 
promise, but said further, 'Have you told the Lord?' 
*I have prayed about it, mother.' 'How,' she asked, 
*how?' * My child, you don't know anything of John 
Elliott.' 'Only what he tells me, mother,' I said ; 'I can 
trust him.' ' Ah, poor child,' she said, ' all girls think 
so. I don't think it right, Mary ; I cannot see it right. 
We must kneel down and ask the Lord, Mary.' Closing 
the door, she took my hands in hers, and we knelt 
together. With tears and strong cries she prayed that I 
might be willing to be led aright, that my understanding 
might be enlightened, and that if this step were not of 
God, that I might see and avoid it. I know God heard 
her prayer. The misgivings I had before, became stronger 
than ever. I promised not to give him a promise to 
marry, for some time at least. I really meant it, I think, 
at the time; but John was very handsome, and had gained 
a strange power over my heart, and had somehow began 
to assert a kind of right to me. When I told him I 
could not marry then, perhaps never, the disappoint- 
ment in his face made my heart ache. He said, ' Well, I 
phall go back to the world. You might have saved me, 
but you will not.' Why do I talk of it. I forgot my 
mother, my promise, my own doubts, and rashly gave 
my word to marry him as soon as my notice was up. 
As soon as he left me I fell on my knees weeping sadly. 
I was sure it was wrong, but had not the courage and 
grace to refuse to marry this handsome clothworker. My 
Class-leader came to me. He told me I should wait to see 
how John did for a year or two; 'for,' said he, ' I don't trust 
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him, I tell you frankly. I am afraid he is not all you 
think him to be.' * He is in your Class, why do not you 
speak to him ? ' 'Do you think I have not ? ' he asked. 
* Well,' I answered, * what then .^ ' ' This,' said the good 
faithful man, * that I am more and more convinced that 
you are taking a wrong step.' I told him what John 
had said to me. * Ah, the coward, he thought to frighten 
you ; I shall tell him so.' I ought to have been warned, 
but I was not. . I would have my own way, and God let 
me. I had better have died than lived to see the day 
I married John Elliott. Woe to the men, or women, 
God allows to have their own way. 

"From almost the first week of our marriage he 
ceased to attend any place of worship, though I en- 
treated him, reminding him of his former promises. 
He laughed at what he called my fanatical ways, though 
he was kind to me for some longer time. I was still 
amongst my friends, my parents, and my Class-fellows, 
and had the good advice of my worthy leader, till one 
day John came in, saying, ' I am tired of this dull place, 
I have got work in Shropshire, we are to go in a week.' 
I begged hard to remain till my baby came, but he was 
very hard with me. So I had to commence preparations 
at once ; to leave all that was dear to me, — my parents, 
my Class, my friends. Special prayer was made for me, 
as I knelt amongst them, a sobbing, almost despairing 
woman, who had missed her way. That was the last 
time we ever prayed together, for I never returned 
home. I bade farewell to father, mother, and friends on 
the sanded floor of that cottage. 

** We were soon settled in a nice house in the town, 
where we were to live, and here I found the benefit of 
being in Class. I had my tickets ; the minister in 
Gloucester had written to the superintendent of the 
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Wrexall Circuit, who looked for me at Class, and sent 
some good pious ladies to see me, and make me feel at 
home. These Methodist people saved me. Soon as 
my baby-girl came, John seemed to be more like him- 
self, and stayed in at nights with me, for quite a month. 
We seemed to be getting right again. But he was 
soon as bad as ever. Thus two dreadful years passed, 
Another little girl came. When she was three weeks 
old, I was busy, well as I was able, trying to get some- 
thing for dinner. I saw the men from the place John 
worked at, pass the window, but he did not come. I feared 
he had gone to a public-house. Night came, no husband, 
drunk or sober. Ten o'clock^ no John. I placed my babies 
in the same bed together, and, wrapping a shawl about 
my shoulders, went to the foreman's house. He looked 
surprised, and said, — * I thought you had gone with your 
husband ; he has left us, and, as I think, the town. He 
said he should not return to work. He has had all that 
was due to him.' I staggered rather than walked home. 
I knew that was not my home any longer. There was 
rent due to the landlord, who, in a few days, sold all 
there was, and I, and my poor babies, were houseless 
and homeless. Here my God interposed, and the same 
Christian women I have mentioned came on the wings 
pf mercy to our help. One of them took me and the 
children to her own house, warmed, and fed us. When 
her husband came, she told him what she had done. 
They consulted together, and, finally, he went to the 
house of the minister, who called together some of the 
friends. He said, — *This woman, and her children, 
belong to us. We shall sin against God if we neglect 
them, what shall we do ? I suggest that a small place 
' be taken, and a few things put into it, for them. 
My wife tells me she is very clever with her needle. 
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and is willing to do anything to keep her children. 
That man is sure not to return. I undertake to put 
her first week's provision in the house, perhaps some- 
thing else ; but they must have beds and fire.' So 
did they, these Methodist people, give me a home 
and bread. I had always been a good hand at making 
silk bonnets ; not the fancy bonnets now worn, but good- 
sized ones, not very nice to look at, but very comfortable. 
Everybody gave me work to do. I opened my house for 
an early morning prayer-meeting. We also had a prayer- 
meeting on a week-night. God blessed these meetings, 
and many souls were saved. With my darlings, I was 
now very comfortable. Some years after a letter was 
brought to me from abroad, written by a clerg)nman, 
who had visited a sick stranger, in a poor lodging. On 
making one particular visit, he got the dying man to 
speak of himself, and found that he was from England. 
He drew the story of his sad life from him. It was 
John, my poor erring husband. He had, before he died, 
begged this gentleman to write to Shropshire, to tell me 
that he was sorry for the misery he had brought on 
me, and craved my forgiveness. Poor fellow, he had had 
that long ago. That was the last there was to tell of 
him. We wept over the wasted life, but thanked God 
it was no worse. I am afraid I am tiring you, Miss 
Helen." 

" No, no, Mary," from Miss Helen, and from all. 

"Well, we lived very happy now, and were very 
nicely off, both girls and myself being able to work. At 
this time a revival had broken out, both my girls were 
heart and soul in it. There was a meeting a few miles 
from our house. My Bessy, who had a sweet voice, was 
to go to help the singing. There was a rapid river, that 
had to be crossed ; a ferry-boat was there to take persons 
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over. Now, sir," Mary said, "I have to tell you of 
a terrible trial, if I am able to do so." 

" Do not tell it, Mary, if it trouble you ; let that be 
untold." 

" I should like to tell you, if I can. Bessy had been 
that way before, several times, so knew what to do ; she 
stepped into the boat, and took her seat at one end. A 
woman came, also, to cross. This woman was intoxi- 
cated, as it afterwards appeared. The ferry-man helped 
her in, and the boat left the side, but had no): gone more 
than half-way across when the woman rose, and leaned 
over the side of the boat ; before the man could interfere, 
she had upset it, and all three were thrown into the water. 
The woman sank at once, but Bessy, my darling child, 
was seen, by her white dress, to float for a moment, but 
the rushing water soon overwhelmed her, and, as she 
rose to the surface once, the man, who was trying to save 
her, saw her face, ' Almost,' he said, * as the face of an 
angel,' and heard her say, * I come, my Lord, I come.' " 

Poor Mary had now told the tale she feared. Quiet 
tears ran down her face, the girls weeping with her. 

"The Lord hath chastened you indeed, my poor 
friend," said her master. 

" Yes," she answered, " but I must finish, for the sake 
of telling you of the mercy which has followed, the many 
trials it has been necessary for me to have. When the 
sad news was brought to me, I fell as one dead. My face 
has never recovered its colour since that day. My child's 
dead body was found close to the side of the river ; her 
hands folded on her bosom, a sweet smile on her dead 
face. I had to be resigned to the will of God. I knew 
He was teaching me a great lesson. I still had Phillis, 
that was my second girl, — she, however, became con- 
sumptive, and, before many years, joined her sister, — ^I 

F 
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humbly hope her father, too. Then I felt bereaved 
indeed. I had many wise as well as kind friends. With 
these I took counsel. It seemed to me that I should not 
long stay amongst them. Everything reminded me of 
my children, and as I sat at my work, their dear faces 
seemed to come before me ; and my husband, he came 
in my mind often. I was restless, and ill at ease. My 
friends advised me to give up my house, and take a situa- 
tion, where my mind would be more actively engaged. 
The minister, who had just come to the circuit, knew 
a family who wanted * a person just like myself,' he said, 
* to superintend the children, and sew.* He obtained the 
situation for me. This is the way I became a member of 
Mr. Broughton's Class, and so, through your sister's kind- 
ness, introduced to you, sir. Here I have found rest, 
and the sympathy my heart has craved. Why God has 
brought me here, I don't know, but He has, I am sure, 
and I patiently wait to see what next.^^ 

Here Mary paused j there was a subdued feeling on 
them all. 

Mr. Lancaster addressed a few words to the young 
people, and then said he hoped that Mary would be 
enabled to stay where she felt at home to the end of her 
days. " Now," he said, " we will pray." 

All knelt together at the throne of grace, praying 
earnestly that the spirit of the early workers might be 
kept alive in each of their hearts. Then prayed that the 
Lord would bless and save her on whom the chastening 
hand had been laid ; that her last days might be her best 
days, and the light that was in her shine brighter and 
brighter to the perfect day. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

** Friendly the teacher stood, like an angel of light there among them, 
And to the children explained he, the holy, the highest in a few 

words. 
Thorough, yet simple and dear, for sublimity is always simple, 
Both in sermon and in song a child can seize on its meaning." 

H, W. Longfellow. 

" T T OW it rains; you cannot go out to-night, girls," 

JL X remarked Mr. Lancaster, as he turned from the 
window of the drawing-room at Ashfields one Sunday 
evening. 

" I am very sorry, papa, if that is so." 

" Yes, it is a pity ; but it cannot be helped. Horace 
and Willie had better stay in, too. You and I can go," 
looking at his eldest son. 

" Of course, papa, we shall not be hurt by the rain, 
even if we get a little wet ; so now for coats and um- 
brellas, and a start." 

No sooner had the door closed on the retreating figures 
of father and son, than both Horace and Willie caught 
Helen's hands, asking what was to be the order of the 
" evening at home." 

"What shall we do, dear? Shall we sing, or talk, 
or shall we have a nice Bible reading? What says 
Mabel?" 

F 2 
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"A Bible reading, Nelly, please." 

" Agreed ; but we must have a hymn first — one out 
of our own Sunday-school book. It is on page 177." 
Mabel soon had books and music ready, as well as 
the chair at the piano, which Helen liked better than 
the music stool. 

" Come, Nelly, you are minister, you know, and or- 
ganist as well." Helen sat down; playing, so as to 
mingle the sweet sounds of the instrument with the 
tender voices, the hjrmn describing heaven : — 

** There is a better land they say, 

O so bright ! 
Where sin and woe are done away, 

O so bright ! 
And masic fills the balmy air, 
And angels with bright wings are there, 
And harps of gold and mansions fair, 

O so bright 1 

*' No clouds e'er pass along its sky, 

Happy land ! 
No tear-drop glistens in the eye, 

Happy land ! 
They drink the gushing streams of grace, 
And gaze upon the Saviour's face. 
Whose brightness fills the holy place, 

Happy land 1 

" And wicked things, and beasts of prey, 

Come not there ; 
And ruthless death and fierce decay. 

Come not there; 
There all are holy, all are good ; 
But hearts unwashed in Jesu*s blood, 
And guilty sinners unrenewed. 

Come not there. 
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•* But though we're sinners every one, 

Jesus died I 
And though our crown of peace is gone, 

Jesus died ! 
We may be cleansed from ev*ry stain. 
We may be crowned with bliss again. 
And in that land of pleasure reign, 

Jesus died ! ** 

As the simple touching song was ended, they all ga- 
thered round the table, each with his or her own Bible. 

" What shall we read ? " she asked. 

" Can we have that chapter that tells of Jesus sending 
for the colt somewhere ? I never can understand that." 

" Yes, Willie dear, we will ; it is in the 21st chapter of 
St. Matthew's Gospel." 

A picture-book being given to May, and she being so 
placed as to see all that was passing in the room, the 
story of Christ's triumphal entry into Jerusalem was read 
carefully through. After a moment, Willie inquired — 

" Where had Jesus been, Helen ? " 

" He had been to Jericho, which is twenty miles from 
Jerusalem. He had left it that day and stayed at Bethphage, 
which is two miles from Jerusalem. Get a map. You will 
find Bethphage to be on the side of the Mount of Olives ; 
so also is Bethany. These villages are not far from each 
other. Well, it would seem that Jesus with His followers 
stayed all night at or near to Bethphage, after a walk 
through a very rough and dangerous road, where there 
were robbers too." 

" How do you know, Nelly ? " 

" Look at the tenth chapter of St. Luke, and read what 
is said to have happened to a man who travelled there.*' 

" Oh, yes, I know now. * A certain man went from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves.' " 
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" Yes, dear, that is what I mean. It is supposed that 
just at this time there were many such characters about 
Jerusalem, who infested the public roads, as well as the 
more retired ways." 

"You think Jesus did not go right on to Jerusalem 
that day?" 

"I don't see how He could have done so from the 
reading we have ; He had walked eighteen miles ; by the 
time that was done, in the hot sun of the East, rest and 
refreshment would be required by Jesus and His dis- 
ciples. So when Bethphage is reached, we may, I think, 
reasonably suppose they would stay there for the pur- 
pose of obtaining these things. Then some further time 
must have been spent in fetching the ass-colt from the 
place mentioned." 

" Do you think it was Bethany that the disciples were 
sent to, Helen ? " 

" It is very likely to have been Bethany." 

" O, I am very glad it was ; because every one would 
know Him there so very well ; especially after He had 
raised Lazarus from the dead. Anybody would be glad 
to send Him anything after that: would they not? I 
am quite pleased, if it was Bethany." 

"What makes you so pleased to know this in par- 
ticular, Willie ? " 

" Well, sister, I always thought (till now, I mean) that 
it was very wrong for Jesus to have sent those men 
to take anything without asking permission, especially 
from strangers. But if He sent to where Mary and 
Martha and their brother lived, of course it would be 
all quite right." 

"You had better have inquired, dear, before you 
made up your mind as to those things being wrong 
which the Lord Jesus did. Let us think it over. Many 
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very clever and learned persons say that the man to 
whose place Jesus sent His disciples was a very intimate 
friend of the Saviour, and would feel honoured by being 
permitted to do anything for Him. Then the Jews 
were at this time expecting a deliverer: they, as you 
know, being under the power of the Romans. They 
were waiting for some one to come, though they did not 
seem to know who, or what, this one was to be ; and 
a very great inquiry was in many hearts as to this same 
Jesus being He. Do you not remember at one time He 
was asked, * Art Thou He that should come, or look we 
for another ? ' and that, on another occasion, when He 
conversed with His disciples, they told Him that some 
said He was John the Baptist raised to life ; others, that 
He was Jeremiah ; others, that He was Elias ; others, 
that He was one of the prophets. If they regarded Him 
simply as a prophet, they would at least fear Him. 
I think that some of them believed Him to be the 
expected deliverer. The disciples did, for they asked 
Him, — *Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore the 
kingdom?' And John the Baptist, His forerunner, 
asked, — *Art Thou He that should come, or look we 
for another?* So you see that Jesus was well known. 
Besides, as you said, Willie, He had there raised from 
the grave a man whom all in the village would very 
well know had lain in it four days." 

"Does it not seem wonderful, Nelly," said Mabel, 
" that these people were so stupid ? How could they 
help seeing what a wonderful being He was? unlike 
any that had ever been seen or heard of before, and 
doing the very things the Messiah was to do according 
to prophecy." 

" It does, Mabel. But they were so desirous of having 
a temporal king, that it seems almost as if they wilfully 
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closed, and refused to open, their eyes to the spiritual 
kingdom the Lord's anointed came to establish." 

"I wonder," said Horace, "where all the people, in 
that crowd that gathered round Him, came from." 

"That can easily be accounted for, I think. You 
know that it was not long before the time of the feast of 
the Passover, that being one of the feasts all were 
required to attend. The fame of Jesus would certainly 
have reached distant parts. Persons coming to the 
feast might, and I think would, come earlier than was 
absolutely needful, so that they might see and hear 
Jesus.' Well, they might hear of His being on the 
way, or in the neighbourhood, and would surely stay 
thereabouts. That might account for some. Then 
two persons, well known to be His disciples, were seen 
to go to Bethany by persons along the way ; and at 
the place they went, too, people would guess, even if 
they were not told, that Jesus was not far off; and 
wherever He went there were crowds. So you can 
now just suppose a picture of this time. The news has 
flown that Jesus is at Bethphage. One tells another. 
Women run out of their houses with their sick ones ; 
men and women who needed the help of the Saviour 
trying to get others to take them to die place He was 
at. Each moment would bring fresh comers. They ask 
each other. What is He going to do now ? He had just 
brought a dead man to life, — What next ? What could 
He want with the ass-colt? Perhaps some of them 
would think that He was really the long-looked-for 
Messiah, and that He would commence His reign at 
once ; it being a mark of dignity to ride on asses, such 
being the animals used on state and grand occasions. 
If you will look in the fifth of Judges and the tenth 
verse, you will see that the Governors rode on white 
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asses. Further, in Judges tenth, and fourth verse, you 
will see that a man, named Jair, who was one of the 
governors, had thirty sons, who rode on thirty asses. 
In the twelfth of the same book, and fourteenth verse, 
another judge, named Abdon, is said to have had 
forty sons and thirty nephews, who rode on threescore 
and ten ass-colts. Kings rode on them. The grandest 
king the world had ever seen went to be crowned riding 
on a mule. So if the idea gained that Jesus was about 
Himself to ride on this ass, very many things would pass 
through the minds of the people. Very likely a prophecy 
given in Zechariah ninth, and ninth verse, would come to 
their minds. Read it, Horace, dear." 

" * Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Jerusalem. Behold, 
thy King cometh unto thee : He is just, and having 
salvation ; holy, and riding on an ass, and upon a colt 
the foal of an ass.' " 

" Now, such as remembered this in their own Scrip- 
tures would be very anxious, and get as near to Him 
as they could, following on." 

" I see it, Nelly," Horace said. 

" So do I," from Willie. 

Mabel, with great earnestness, was comparing Scrip- 
ture with Scripture ; turning back to the Prophets as 
she saw the fulfilment of sayings of old. 

" How very funny it would be to see a king riding on 
an ass-colt now." 

"We live in a different country, at a diflFerent time, 
and under a different rule. Do you so soon forget that 
it was a mark of dignity to ride on asses ? " 

" I see, Nelly dear, that the Israelites were not allowed 
by God to have many horses." 

" Why was that, now ? " asked Horace wonderingly. 

" We will look, if you like, now, so that we sliall not 
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forget. Reach Dr. Clarke's Commentary^ Mabel dear. 
Bring a volume with Deuteronomy ; it is in the seven- 
teenth chapter, and the sixteenth verse." 

"Shall I read it, Nelly?" 

"Yes, if you will, Mabel." 

" * But he shall not multiply horses to himself, nor 
cause the people to return to Egypt, to the end that he 
should multiply horses ; forasmuch as the Lord hath 
said unto you. Ye shall henceforth return no more that 
way.'" 

" See what the Doctor says on the passage." 

Mabel read : " * As horses appear to have been generally 
furnished by Egypt, God prohibits these. First, lest 
there should be such commerce with Egypt as might 
lead to idolatry. Second, lest the people might depend 
on a well-appointed cavalry as a means of security, and 
so cease trusting in the strength and protection of God. 
And third, that they might not be tempted to extend 
their dominion by means of cavalry, and so get scattered 
amongst the surrounding idolatrous nations, and thus 
cease to be, in process of time, that distinct and separate 
people which God intended they should be, and without 
which the prophecies relative to the Messiah could not 
be known to have their due and full accomplishment.' " 

"That is all that is said, Nelly dear." 

" That is quite as far as we need look, I think. You 
see now, Horace, from that clever explanation of Dr. 
Clarke's, why the horses were not so much used. There 
were very few of them: but. if there were not many 
horses, there were very many asses. Indeed, they formed 
a large portion of the wealth of the Easterns. On their 
return from the Babylonish captivity, Ezra says that the 
horses were seven hundred, the asses six thousand seven 
hundred and twenty." 
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" Well, now, had we not better go back to our lesson ? " 

" Yes : the colt is brought to Jesus ; and whatever 
their thoughts, they seem in earnest now. They take 
off their upper garments : some are placed on the bare 
back of tiie ass, others are spread on the earth that 
Jesus might pass over them on His way to Jerusalem." 

" But, Nelly, how queer they would look without their 
dresses — ^I mean mantles — or coats, or whatever they 
wore ; and how funny of them to put them under the 
feet of anybody, don't you think ? " 

" It was not thought so, Willie, at the time ; nor at all 
unusual when it was intended to do any one particular 
honour. I have read of some people who covered many 
miles of a road that a grandee had to go over, with beau- 
tiful crimson cloth. It is not by any means uncommon 
on the entrance of an honoured guest to a house for the 
servants to run first and spread clean white cloths before 
the feet of their master's friend. It was a mark of 
respect. This is what the crowd did, you see, Horace : 
they wished at that time (though they were not long in 
the same mind) to do honour to the wonderful Being 
who could heal the sick, cure the lame, give sight to the 
blind, and raise persons from the sleep of death, and from 
the very grave. 

"Then some cut down branches — the broad palm leaf: 
you know what they are like : and these would be waved 
aloft and about. Some of them would be spread in the 
path as well as the 'garments.' So would the vast 
crowd pass along with the blessed Redeemer in the 
midst. Can you see this, boys ? can you not see Him, 
the gracious Saviour, who just a little time after gave 
His life on a hill just outside the city for you — ^Willie, 
Horace, May, Mabel, and myself— can you not hear the 
cry, and the shout, and the song ? " 
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" Yes, I can, Nelly. It looks just as you say — ^Jesus in 
the midst ; round Him are the twelve, as well as other of 
His disciples. I daresay they think they are taking care 
of Him. Well, then, I am quite sure there would be 
Mary, Martha, and their brother close as ever they could 
get to Jesus — ^not so near as they would like, perhaps. 
But then many, not all of this crowd, I suppose, sister 
Helen, would begin to sing and shout and wave the palm 
leaves. Read what they say, Horace dear." 

" * Hosannah to the son of David. Blessed is He that 
Cometh in the name of the Lord. Hosannah in the 
highest.' " 

"What is the meaning of the word Hosannah ? " 

" * Save now,* is it not ? " Mabel asked. 

" Yes ; * Save now.* So you see they hoped that He 
was the king they expected, and were waiting for. So 
they go on singing their cry : Save now ; to-day ; begin 
thy reign now." 

" Thank you, Helen, very much. You have made this 
so plain," Horace said. " What kind of music, I wonder, 
was it they sang to." 

Helen went on to explain that the words from Zechariah 
had been given years before ; and very likely, with much 
of the poetry of the Bible, set to music of some kind. 
It is thought something like the chants we have in 
churches and chapels. 

"Oh, Nelly, I wish I had been there," said Horace 
quietly and with wistful face. " It must have been so 
nice to be near Him ; to look in His eyes, and hear Him 
speak: as the little child's hymn says, 'I wish I had 
been with Him then.' " 

"Well, but, Horace," Willie began, "you are not 
strong a bit. You would soon have been knocked 
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" I don't think any of them were knocked over, as you 
call it. I would have been amongst the children ; and I 
would have waved a palm as high as I could reach ; and 
I would have sung as loud as ever I could. If I could I 
would have reached Him. If I could not, He would 
know I wished to get very near, — ^near to His feet, or just 
near enough to touch the hem of His garment, because I 
love Him so, Willie dear. But I would have seen Him. 
I would have got into a tree, like that little man. He 
would know I had gone there to see Him, and I am 
quite sure He would have looked up. How I wish I 
had been there." 

" If sister Mabel had been there, she would have lifted 
you up in her strong arms to see Him, wouldn't she ? " 
said Mabel, kissing the flushed cheek. 

"Well, darlings, we must try to finish this. If we 
cannot, it must be read again some other time. Do you 
think you understand it any better, Willie ? " 

"Yes. But—" 

"But what .>" 

" Well, who took the colt back again ? I don't believe 
they ever did take it back to the place they fetched it 
from." 

" I don't know who took it back, Willie. But you 
may rest assured that if the person whose it was, was 
a friend of Jesus, he would be amongst the people in the 
procession, and when Jesus required the colt no longer, 
he might have taken it back himself. But as Jesus 
went back to Bethany that night to sleep, one of the 
disciples might have taken it then. Why are you 
smiling, Mabel ? " 

" Because I think that ass-colt is such a trouble to 
Willie. He is quite anxious to know that it goes back 
to the right man." 
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" Are you still in doubt as to the right Jesus had to 
send for it ? " 

" No, not now. But you know I said I did not under- 
stand it : and it does not say they took it back." 

" Oh, Willie," Horace cried. " How could you think 
Jesus did 3nyAing wrong ? " 

" I don't know, I am sure, Horace. But I don't now. 
I am very sorry I once did." 

" But, Helen, the Bible is very hard to understand ; is 
it not ? " 

" There are some "persons who think so, dear ; and 
they are always those people who, like a certain dear 
little boy we all know and love, are very fond of finding 
anything that looks like a difficulty, and making the 
most of it. In the case of the boy we mention, the 
book is right — the boy is wrong. You must ask ques- 
tions very freely on anything you do not understand: 
your father and all of us wish you to do so ; and you must 
pray to God to make you wise." As this good sister 
spoke, she laid her hand on the boy's head, which was 
bent down at the allusion to " a certain little boy." 

Now looking up, he said, " There is something I want 
to know." 

" Well, my dear, what is it ? " 

" Is the Bible every bit true ? " 

" Yes : all." 

" I don't think so." 

" Don't think so ! What do you mean ? " 

" Well, doesn't it say that ' If ye have faith as a grain 
of mustard seed, and shall say to this mountain, Be thou 
removed, and be ye cast into the sea, it shall be done.' ? " 

" Yes, it does. What then ? " 

"Well, one day, when we had been with Uncle 
William to Kentdale, and were driving past that crag 
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at Wartown, I looked at the mountain, and said, quite 
solemnly, * Be thou removed, and be ye cast into the sea.' 
Don't laugh, Mabel : Helen is not laughing. Well," 
the boy went on, " I had faith, I believed — I did indeed, 
Helen. It never stirred ; so I said it again, but it never 
moved ; and it is not a big hill, nor so very far from the 
sea. That is why I don't think the Bible can be all 
true." 

Mabel now laughed right out, and said, "What a 
good thing for you that the hill did not take you at your 
word. You would have been rather surprised ; and 
there would have been some little screaming, I am sure. 
Besides, what would have become of us all — ^you, and I, 
and Uncle William, and your pet horse, Jerry." 

" Oh, I suppose we could have drove on, Mabel." 

" On with the hill, I fear." 

As soon as Helen could command herself, she tried to 
explain to the little lad the true meaning of the words ; 
and was speaking so earnestly that none of them had 
heard the door open or perceived that Mr. Lancaster and 
his son, with Mr. Becket, the junior minister, had 
entered the room. 

" Well," said the gratified parent, " here is a body of 
divinity — ^volumes of commentaries, Cruden's Concord' 
ance, smaller books, and two or three hymn-books. I 
think we must hide our diminished heads, Charlie." 

With flushed faces the girls rose to shake hands with 
Mr. Becket, who, looking at the book-covered table, said, 
" You have been profitably employed, I am sure." 

"Yes, indeed," cried Willie, "we have all been so 
happy. It's ever so much better than going to chapel. 
I can't bear sermons." 

" Why, Willie ? " 

"Oh, they are so long, and so hard to understand. 
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Then you can't ask a question if you hear anything you 
don't understand." 

"Why do you not ask about anything you don't 
understand as soon as you come home, Willie ? " 

" Oh, I always forget sermons as soon as they are 
done ; but now, at home, I can just ask before I forget ; 
and Nelly tells me ever3rthing I want to know." 
" Your sister is very good to you." 
" Yes, she is ; and she is so clever, too. I believe she 
knows every bit of the Bible, she's so clever." 

All this in a confidential whisper to Mr. Becket, who 
had been an amused listener, and who now nodded to the 
boy, who took the nod as confirmation of all he had said. 
" Have you finished ? " Mr. Lancaster asked. 
"Yes, papa, all but the hymn," said Mabel; "you 
promised to let us have — * Children of Jerusalem' — 
because of its going so well with the lesson." 
" Pray let us have the song," said Mr. Becket. 
Mabel gave him a book. " Come up and sing," she 
said. " Is it not nice ? " 

"Ah, Miss Mabel," he said, shaking his head with 
mock gravity, " I fear you like a Bible lesson at home 
instead of going to chapel, as well as Willie." 

" Well, if you were not a minister, I should say yes — 
sometimes — ^Mr. Becket. But come ; we never keep 
Helen waiting." 

The beautiful little hymn was sung. Horace's whole 
heart was in it : and again he heard the shout and the 
song of the multitude on the way to Jerusalem. 
So ended the home service of this wet Sunday. 
" Now some supper, Helen, my dear. Stir up the fire, 
one of you. Where are my slippers, young lady ? " to 
May. 
" Here 'em is : they's quite warm." 
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When the young minister left the hospitable home of 
Mr. Lancaster, he thus soliloquised : 

"What a very nice family I — altogether the very 
nicest people I ever saw ; the dearest lads ; the pretty 
little fairy May ; Mabel clever and handsome. Mr. 
Charles, too, and his father — ^what two capital types of 
a young and elderly Christian gentleman I " 

A low whistle ; a few steps slowly taken. 

" Yes, she is perfect I think — but I will not think, 
to-night, at any rate. No ; ' not thinking thine own 
thoughts.' What have I done to-day for God's honour ? 
Have I let fall any word that will fall into good ground ? 
I hope so— I pray so, too. My Master first, self last 
— must, shall be." 

With the morning Mr. Becket rose with mind at 
liberty to think of " that splendid girl who sat amongst 
the younger ones with the open Bible in her hand," who 
led the voices in sacred song, who sat amongst them with 
the love of a Mary, the care of a mother, and dignity of 
a princess. 

"I never saw anything like it — never. What a 
preacher's wife that girl would make ! What a happy 
man he will be that gets her ! I wonder would she 
marry a preacher. I wonder if she would leave her 
beautiful home. I wonder would she marry me ? " 

A flood of crimson swept over his face at the very 
thought. 

" I wish my mother could see her." 

Was his collar too tight, that his face was so red ? 
He sat down dangling his slipper from his finger, then, 
throwing it down, finished dressing without looking in 
the glass ; then, coming to a sudden resolve, prepared 
for a call on Mr. Charles, to say good-bye before he left 
for Oxford. 
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This he did, and many times beside ; but never met 
with an opportunity of speaking to Helen, though she, with 
woman's discernment in such matters, saw that he cared 
for her, and meant to take an early opportunity of letting 
him see that she should never leave the charge she had 
undertaken. This did not come for some time, though 
she felt it must com^. 



CHAPTER IX. 
(?harHe'$ yir$i ^erm at l|)xfojid. 

" Christian, be wise. The tide is at its height, 

Which now may waft thee to the wished-for shore. 

Thy home's away, and swift the moment's flight ; 
The goal, the crown ; right on thine eyes before. 

The trumpet calls to gird thee for the fight. 
Hark, how it sounds ! but soon shall sound no more." 

QUARLES. 

OCTOBER soon came round. Charlie was very 
grave, for a new life was before him that would 
try him heart and soul, as well as influence all his future 
life. He knew what was expected from him, and that 
it was his duty " to play the man." This knowledge 
awoke within him more earnest feeling and deeper de- 
sire for strength to endure, and grace to overcome. That 
trials many and fierce would await him was certain. 
His youth, position, and inexperience were the weak 
places where Satan with his thousand snares might — 
and, unless he were kept under the shadow of the 
Almighty wings, would — ^make successful and ruinous 
assault. The sad tale of his father's servant made a 
very deep impression on his mind. In trial, as he passed 
along, would he have the same strength, the same trust, 
as their humble friend? The youth probed his heart, 
watched the trifling incidents of every-day life, narrowly 
scanning, as he had never done before, the minute par- 
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tides that make or mar a character. This he was advised 
to do by his most kind father. 

"Remember," he had said, "that the floating of a 
rose leaf will show the course of a river, so find out in 
your own heart the little foxes that spoil the tender vine, 
for they do not remain little foxes, but become fierce and 
ruinous destroyers." 

Charlie sought wisdom at the hands of the Giver of 
wisdom, and found it — ^grace to watch, to work, and pray. 

Mr. Lancaster purposed going to Oxford with his son, 
and returning the next day. On the morning of the 
departure he went into his room with his cheque-book 
in his hand. 

" I thought," he said, " I would just talk with you 
here a bit, Charlie, and give you a cheque for this term's 
expenses. Your exhibition with what I shall give you 
will make ;^200 a-year. There are some men do with 
less, I am told ; whilst many waste more than that in a 
term. I do not wish you to do either of these ; but I 
do wish you to make your money keep you. Your 
clothes we had better give you, in addition to ;^200. 
The furniture in your rooms will be rather heavy, so 
suppose you start clear with ;^200 a-year — I paying for 
your furniture, and, of course, your expenses, till you 
are fairly in your rooms. You will see how thoroughly 
I trust you, in giving this money with you, my son," 
he continued. 

" I do — and you may, indeed, trust me. I will be careful." 

" I believe you. If I did not, you would not go where 
you are going. You must not go into debt. You will 
not have need to do so. I don't ask you to give me an 
account of how you spend your money, only that you 
do not exceed the sum we mention. As you pass on in 
the schools there will be fees and other things, I suppose. 
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I must be told if you cannot meet these things, and will 
help you. Debt is so disgraceful that I hate the very 
thought of any one belonging to me being brought into 
its meshes. Well, then, you promise to keep clear of 
bad companions. You will have to come home during 
vacations ; I expect you to come home as pure and good 
as you leave it, at least, to mix again with your brothers 
and sisters. Now we must go down, there is the break- 
fast-bell." 

When the meal was over, Helen placed the Bible 
before her father, who read the chapter ; then all the 
household knelt together before God. Not a few expres- 
sions arranged into a " form of prayer " were offered to 
God, but a united heart-and-soul supplication from every 
one there — ^father, brothers, sisters, servants — as the heart 
of ONE, went up to heaven for Charlie. If ever lad left 
home hedged about with prayer, that lad was Charles 
Lancaster. 

" Here is the cab, dear ; are all your things ready ? " 
" Yes, Nelly ; good-bye, dear ; all good-bye." 
Charlie watched the dear faces at the window as the 
carriage rolled away till a turn in the road hid them 
from his sight. Some quiet tears fell down Charlie's 
cheek j kindred ones quivered on the father's lids as 
their gaze met 

" Cheer up, my lad, cheer up ; God lives in Oxford 
as well as in Ribcaster. Remember He knows you, and 
though you were a stranger in the midst of a million 
people, God can set His hand on you, saying, TAou art 
Mine. I am sure He will take care of you. So now, not 
one word more about yourself till we reach Oxford." 

And so, as Charlie and his father were seated in the 
express, flying past houses, trees, fields ; now and again 
staying at places Charlie had never seen, except on 
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the map ; all the journey full of interest, — the gloom 
gradually passed from his mind, and long before the train 
drew up at Oxford, Charlie^s face was as bright as ever. 

They were a little surprised at the number of men 
who left the train at the same time as themselves, who 
evidently belonged to the various colleges. The porters 
and cabmen knew many of them, treating them with 
great respect. Conveyances were in great requisition ; it 
was with some difficulty they obtained one to take them 
to St. Cuthbert's. 

Charlie, of course, was expected ; his rooms ready for 
him. A fire wa? in the rather dingy grate. A scout, low- 
voiced and deferential, informed them that he was the 
servant on that staircase, and would divide his services 
between Mr. Charles, and three other gentlemen. 

"I shall bring your * commons' up now, sir; what 
would you like ordered in ? " 

" My son can order what he chooses on our return ; we 
are now going out." 

The required visit to the tutor, who received them very 
courteously, is made. Charlie is told to call in a day or 
so, to be told what work was on; what books he would 
require, and to what tutor he would be sent. This done, 
they had dinner at the "Three Cups," where 'Mr. Lan- 
caster inended to sleep. The cap and gpwn had to be 
bought, and the same was paid for, so that a clear start 
might be made. 

Poor Charlie felt very desolate on his return next day 
from the station. A very unit in the college. As he 
passed through the Quadrangle groups of men were 
talking together, or walking arm-in-arm ; old friends 
glad to meet again ; some of them turned to give him a 
passing glance, but further, no one noticed him. He felt 
almost afraid of the scout, who seemed to Charlie to be 
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laughing at him, and disposed now to be rather more 
familiar than on the previous day. 

Having closed his room door, he sat down to think ; 
would he unpack then, or would he have some tea 
ordered first ? His first tea alone I 

A sharp rap at the room door. Charlie, who, be it 
remembered, was only a freshman, a day old, rose to open 
it, backing into the room bowing, as a very gentlemanly 
young man stepped in, hat in hand, sa3ang — 

" My name is Nevill ; you are Mr. Lancaster, as I saw 
from your luggage address yesterday." 

They shook hands heartily. 

" I thought," the stranger said, " that you were rather 
young, and might perhaps be a relative of the amiable 
" Verdant Green," and so feel rather at a loss what to do 
with yourself this first evening alone, and would give 
you an early call. I am your next-door neighbour." 

" You are very good, Mr. Nevill ; thank you for 
coming so soon. I was feeling rather dull." 

" You might as well come and take your tea in iny 
rpom. I dare say it is ready." 

"I was just thinking of having some when you 
came. I shall be very pleased to go to your room, 
Mr. Nevill." 

Both young gentlemen were soon seated to a com- 
fortable tea, set out by the scout in Mr. NevilPs room. 

" Try some of the * rooster ' and a slice of ham, Lan- 
caster ? " 

" Not any, thanks ; it is not long since I dined with 
my father at the * Three Cups.' " 

" Won't you ? well, I will. You see I have been out 
all day, and so missed Hall, and am rather hungry. 
Just help yourself, Lancaster, to anything you like. Put 
the teapot by Mr. Lancaster," 
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The scout did so, and placed a pewter of beer at 
Nevill's side. 

" Don't you take tea, Mr. Nevill ? " 

" Not I, my boy." 

"It is rather fu|iny to take beer at your tea, is it not ? " 

" I used to think so before I disowned my friend Ver- 
dant. That's long since, now. Ah, well !" and he sighed 
deeply, and looked straight at his new friend for a 
moment ; then resumed his knife and fork, drank more 
beer — a good deal more than Charlie ever saw any one 
drink at once in his life before. 

" Come and have a weed and a beer now you have done 
with the teapot." 

" Thanks, Mr. Nevill, but I don't smoke, neither do I 
take beer, or wine, or spirits, and I had better say now 
that I never intend to do so." 

" Well, I am amazed ; no beer, no pipe, no wine, no 
grog. Surely you are not one of the " good tipplers " I 
hear of somewhat remotely ? " 

'^ I am a teetotaler, though not a Good Templar ! " 

"Don't tell it, Lancaster, unless you can bear any 
amount of chaff." 

" Chaff is light, Nevill, and soon blows off. I shall not 
intrude my opinions on any one, but as long as I remain ill 
Oxford I do not intend to touch, taste, or even look, on 
anything that I think is not right. I know that the 
drinking customs of the country are wrong. I'll not make 
them worse." 

Nevill looked at him as if not quite sure he heard 
aright ; then said — 

"Your father is a nice man, I imagine ?" 

" Ah, yes ; he is ! " 

" Pretty sister, too, I expect ? " 

" Yes ; pretty and good." 
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Nevill slowly puffed out, " Mother alive ? " 

"No." 

A shake in the voice caused Nevill to look up, who saw 
a dimness come to Charlie's eyes, and noticed that he took 
a locket quietly from his pocket, and was looking at it. 

" Who have you there ; your young woman, eh ?" 

Charlie passed it to him silentiy. 

" Your mother," Nevill observed sobqrly, " as is plain, 
and a very lovely woman, too. She's dead ?" 

" Yes, I am sorry to say she's dead." 

" So is mine ; and I would to heaven I were by her 
side, in the quiet churchyard." 

Charlie made no remark on the last words. 

Presently Nevill said, " So you are going to do no end 
in Oxford?" 

" Well, I can't say all that ; but I should be a very 
ungrateful fellow if I did not do the very best I could, if 
for no other reason than to gladden the hearts at home." 

" Try it on anyhow, Lancaster ; God speed you. I 
would like to know, in years to come, how it works. I 
don't know what there is in your smooth face, but I am 
so reminded of my own face as I saw it in this glass the 
first day I came to St. Cuthbert. Like you, my dear 
fellow, with a fair white page, on which since then time 
has written sad memories." 

" Have you not been happy here ? " 

"Happy! there is no happiness here. None that I 
ever met with, however. There is plenty of excitement. 
There are horses, dogs, skittles, billiards, cards, beer, 
wine, dinners, suppers, rows, fights, proctors, duns, and 
county courts. That's about my experience of Oxford. 
As I live — that's a dun, I know the beggar's voice ; don't 
stir or speak." 

The dun clamoured at the door, " I know you are in, 
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Mr. Nevill, for I see a light. You promised to pay me as 
soon as you came back ; youVe had the use of the cabs 
and horses, and all my time, and now you won't pay, and 
you are using me shamefully. Ill stop here all night, I 
will, if you don't open the door, and pay me, too." 

Presently the low-voiced scout came up ; the dun ex- 
plained his grievance. 

" Well," said the man, " you know it's no use waiting 
here ; Mr. Nevill's out, he's been gone about an hour ; I 
saw him go, and he always takes his key with him." 

Threatening vengeance, the man went away. 

Scarcely had the echo of his footsteps died away, when 
the scout opened the door and looked in laughing, " I 
did him that time, sir, didn't I ? " 

"Oh! awfully well, William, prince of liars and 
humbugs ; here is half-a-crown. Go, I don't want you." 

The man touched his forehead, then turning to 
Charlie, who was staring incredulously, said, "Beg 
parding, sir, but you haven't got no candles, so I'll go 
and get some." 

"Not now, for I cannot get at my money am 
veniently." 

" That does not matter at all, sir, you can get any- 
thing without, sir." 

Nevill, who had watched his friend, then said, " Don't 
let him, Lancaster. You be off; Mr. Lancaster can take 
one of my candles to light himself to his room, and will 
give his orders when he thinks proper ; don't come 
bothering here." 

" Am I to unpack, sir ? " — to Nevill. 

"No." 

" Shall I unpack for you to-night, sir ?" — to Charlie. 

"No, thank you, William, not to-night — ^in the 
morning." 
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" That's one of the close 'uns/' this man said in a con- 
versation to a fellow-scout afterwards ; " he's no gentle- 
man, I know, but jest one of them chaps as comes to 
get all they can ; not to help the College." 

By the College William meant himself and the stafiF 
of servants there. 

" Jest let him get in a scrape, see if I'll help him out, 
same as I done Mr. Nevill to-night. Mr. Nevill, now, is 
a gentleman, and thinks nothing of a chap taking a 
bottle of wine, or beer, or a drop of sperrits, or if I'm 
short of boots, and takes a pair of his, as I think he's 
done with. La, he never cares, not he, nor never says 
a word. I think there is something queer the matter 
with him to-night, he's never been out, and has nobody 
in his rooms but that freshman from the North, and 
that's a screw, I know ; had all his money locked up— as 
if a gentleman locked his money up. I took Mr. Nevill 
some beer from the Buttery, same as usual ; wouldn't 
have it ; I drunk it sharp." 

When the scout retired, Charlie feeling ill at ease, rose 
from his chair, and said, " Well, I think I had better say 
good-night." 

" Will you breakfast with me, Lancaster ? I want to 
speak to you privately. Come as soon as chapel is over. 
You go to chapel ? " 

" I intend." 

" So will I, I think, to-morrow. Don't join me on the 
way up, Lancaster ; I'll tell you why in the morning." 

Seated at breakfast, Charlie noticed that though his 
friend drank some little coffee, and again beer, that he 
ate nothing at all. Charlie at first said nothing, but 
presently said, "Are you not well ?" 

" Sick, — sick at heart," he said, rising from the table, 
and walking rapidly up and down the room two or three 
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times, then standing with his back to the chimney-piece, 
said, "Lancaster, I don't know that I ever attended 
to what I considered to be a duty since I have been in 
Oxford before, but I am doing so now. I am going to 
give you a piece of advice. Mercy! how that sounds 
from me ! However, it is the first and will be the last 
you will ever have from me. Keep to your resolve never 
to touch drink. Keep from billiard, and all other rooms 
where there is gambling ; keep from money-lenders ; 
keep out of debt ; don't be humbugged by the trades- 
people who tell you they can wait ; you saw last night 
how they can wait ; above all, start right on Sundays. 
Look here, if I had done what I am now telling you to 
do, I should not have been what I am to-day. What 
am I ? do you say. I am the most miserable and self- 
condemned wretch on the face of the earth. My poor 
old grey-headed father, down in his country parsonage, 
believes I am going to pull up this term. When I promised 
him that I would reform, he said, with tears, * If your 
poor mother could but have seen it I should be happy.' 
I knew he would never see it ; wretch and brute that I 
was to say what I did. I almost hoped to be killed 
before I reached this place, that he might never see the 
cruel lie I deceived him with ; for I never can reform. 
No, no, my good lad, I cannot. The devil won't let me 
here. 

** * The tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me,' 

** ' Facilis descensus avemi.' 

" I have ruined myself." 
" Are you much in debt ?" 

Nevill answered slowly, "Little or much — ^and it is 
not little — ^it will never be paid. And now it will not 
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do for you to be seen with me. I have a bad name — 
that is why I did not wish you to be seen with me on 
leaving chapel this morning. So, now, we'll shake 
hands and part, and, like Joe and Pip, 'alius be best 
of friends' — at a distance. I liked you from the first 
moment I saw you, and thought you would help to pass 
an hour or two when time hung heavy ; but your inno- 
cence has just shown me my own vileness, I saw some- 
thing last night of myself." 

" Oh, Nevill, pray don't talk so ! God would bring 
you safely back to Himself, and you can yet be very 
prosperous — and — ^holy — ^and — ^good." 

" You may think it, Lancaster, but you are wrong." 

" Let me walk with you, this afternoon." 

" No, not if you are wise. Shake hands, and go to 
your work, and forget that you ever met me." 

The young men shook each other by the hand in dead 
silence. The moment the door closed behind Charles 
Lancaster, Nevill, who had stood with ill-affected indif- 
ference, with his shoulder to the chimney-piece, now 
clasped his hands and wrung them in agony, saying — 

" Great Heaven ! to think that I came to this place as 
pure and innocent as that boy is to-day. Oh, fool, fool 
that I have been ! " 

Charlie had thrown himself on his knees in his room, 
praying for himself and poor Nevill. 

Before he had risen, a light step was heard on the 
stone passage, and Nevill's pleasant voice was heard to 
say — 

" Good-bye, old man." 

Charlie sprang to his feet with a strange feeling as to 
what " good-bye" meant. 

He reached his outer door just in time to catch sight 
of his acquaintance as he passed into one of the many 
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turns of the ancient staircase. He was dressed as for a 
long walk — light coat, straw hat, without his college 
ribbon, stout walking shoes. A small knapsack was 
fastened to his shoulders, and he carried a small valise 
in his hand. 

Charlie listened for his return as the night came on, 
but not that night, or the next, or ever, did Edwin 
Nevill return to his rooms or his college. 

Then inquiry was made. Telegrams were sent to his 
various friends. His father — a venerable man with a 
beard that fell on his bosom like snow, and who wept 
and trembled pitifully as he spoke of his " poor boy" — 
sought Charlie, who told to him as he had before told 
the heads of the house — all he knew. It seemed to give 
the poor gentleman some comfort to know that his dear, 
dear Edwin had tried to save one who was young and 
innocent in the world^s ways from joining hands with 
those — and their name is Legion — who have beeii 
destroyed by drink, and the vices which surely follow. 

That was the last seen of Nevill in Oxford. Whether 
he ever wrote to his father or not, Charlie never knew, 
but the sad career of so brilliant a genius, as it was told 
him Nevill had been, was a lesson to Charlie, as I trust 
it may be to any young man, who may chance to take 
up these pages, that he may never forget. 

On the day of NevilPs departure, a gentleman called 
on Charlie, our young undergraduate, and announced 
himself to be the Oxford junior Wesleyan minister, Mr. 
Percy. He said Mr. Burton, the superintendent minister, 
was from home, but would see Charlie during the week. 

Charles learned from Mr. Percy that there were 
several sons of Methodists in the college. One of them, 
he said, a very sterling fellow — a local preacher, too. 
Others were teachers in ragged or Sunday schools. 
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" I shall explain who you are, Mr. Lancaster, and you 
will have suitable and pleasant friends in your own 
college, which is very desirable." 

He then talked with. Charles about the various Classes 
and other services, explained where he might find the 
chapel, and after a few minutes took his leave. 

In the course of the same day several men called on 
him, Charles was glad to find they were the men Mr. 
Percy had spoken of. Very soon the young men were 
fast friends. 

"Shall we take Lancaster down to the river?" said 
one ; " we often have a walk before Hall, but to-day it 
is too late to go far. Or better — ^well just take a turn 
in Church Meadows. After Hall come and have coffee 
in my rooms — ^all of you ; then we shall make Lancaster 
feel quite at home." 

" Agreed ; we will come.'* 

"And I think," said the speaker, whose name was 
Dermont, " you, Lancaster, had better run up with me 
to my rooms now, so that if we miss you after Hall you 
can find your way there alone." 

Dermont's rooms were further than Charlie liked from 
his own, but they were very pleasant and cosy. 

" Well, this is my den ; and I hope youll come and 
see me often." 

With glad surprise Charlie saw pinned to the wall by 
the side of the chimney-glass a " Wesleyan-Methodist 
Preacher's Plan." Charlie ran his finger down the names 
till he came to "Dermont ;" then he saw that he was 
planned at a village a few miles from Oxford, and in his 
own mind determined tOvhear him preach. 

No remark was made by either of them. They 
walked together during the stroll, and to the dinner hall, 
though they did not sit at the same table, and already 
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Charlie felt better and happier. These were just the kind 
of men his father would like, and his sisters approve of, 
they were so very gentlemanly and pleasant. And let 
it be said that the University of Oxford does send out 
gentlemen, if the men themselves permit it. 

A very agreeable evening was spent in Dermont*s 
room. He was fond of music and sang well, as did 
some others. 

" Where does Bishop Dermont hang out on Sunday ?" 

"Oh, at . I wish you would let me go with 

you," Charlie asked. 

" Well," said he — **I don't know that you would like, 
Lancaster, in the first place. They are only a few poor 
people at a poor place that I speak to, and I am a very 
poor fist at the work myself. These boys are fond of 
chafiEng me about what they are pleased to call my 
** preachings," and call me 'Bishop* ironically ; but you 
know I * pities and forgives 'em.' If, however, you really 
wish to go on Sunday, and can walk fast, we can go 
together after dinner." 

" I shall like it much, Mr. Dermont." 

" Well," said one of the friends, as the clock chimed 
nine, '* I'll say good night. You know I make a point 
of doing two hours' work after tea, and the Bishop, I 
know, reads till — 

" * The wee short hours ayont the twal*.* " 

The friends parted. Sunday came round. How Charlie 
spent his first Sabbath in Oxford he shall tell himself: — 

•* St Cuthbert's, 

" Monday morning. 

"My Dear Father, 

"I am going to have the pleasure of a small chat 
with you this morning, having just taken a peep at my 
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mother^s dear face, given a nod to Nelly, who smiles 
gravely on her big boy from the chimney-piece, where 
she is folded in the pretty frame made for her by Mabel. 
I should be so glad to have you all in cabinet-size photos 
to place with dear Helen ? Can I ? 

"After you left me at the station I felt like a lost 
man, only that I knew the way back to St. Cuthbert's, 
which way I took, and was very soon in my own quiet 
room. I had not been in long when a man from the 
next room called on me, and kindly took me to his 
rooms ; but I will not mention him further than to say 
that he was not a happy man, and I shall not see him 
again. So no more of him till I see you all at home. 
Since then Mr. Percy, the junior minister, came, and gave 
me some information about various chapel matters. He 
also mentioned me to several young men, Wesleyans, in 
the college. Nice fellows they are, — ^full of happy life ! 
One in particular — a Mr. Dermont — ^I think the kindest 
man, except yourself ^ I ever met. He is three years older 
than I am, but for all that is good enough to say he shall 
be glad to call me friend. He is a local preacher, as you 
will learn further from this letter before I close. 

"My first Sabbath from home was begun with very 
serious thoughts, reading and prayer, then to morning 
chapel, back to breakfast alone. After a while I sallied 
forth to find our Wesleyan chapel, up a street, down a 
street, across a street, then in an enclosure I found a 
rather plain-looking building with " Wesleyan Chapel " 
on a stone slab in the front Just as I was about to enter 
I was joined by Mr. Dermont. We sat together. An 
elderly gentleman preached from these words : * Is the 
young man Absalom safe ? ' I was quite startled by the 
text, and much impressed by the sermon, which was to 
young men. I resolved by God's help never to give one 

H 
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heart-pain to my father. When the service was over we 
walked to my rooms to lunch, had an hour's talk about 
various things, when Dermont rose, saying, 'Well, I 
must go. I want an hour or two alone, so if you will 
meet me in the Quad, after Hall, being still in the same 
mind, we will go to the appointment at .' 

" We met as arranged ; and after a very pleasant walk 
reached the place. My friend is not by any means the 
* poor fist' he described himself to be. His sermon was a 
good one to me, but his prayer was really wonderful. 
When about bringing the meeting to a close, he said 
aloud, * Will Mr. Lancaster pray ? ' I dared not refuse. 
I shall never forget that village preaching. On the 
way home I asked Dermont if the college authorities 
allow him to preach ? 

"'They have nothing to do with it,* he said ; *I do 
all the college rules require of me, and when that is so, 
what right has any man, or set of men, to interfere with 
me further ? But indeed,* he went on to say, ' they don't 
want ; they are only too glad to have men steady, and 
trying to bring credit to the college, to make any inquiry 
as to their private opinions. I don't suppose they know 
anything about it ; and if they did, I don't suppose they 
would care.' 

*' * Do they know you are a Wesleyan ? ' 

"'Yes, they know that; nevertheless, I have been 
treated with the greatest courtesy by the dons, and 
shall be, I am sure, till I wind up here ; so will you, 
Lancaster, if you will keep up to the mark, as I believe 
you will.' 

"After this, I asked him, 'When your degree is 
taken, what are you going to do ? ' 

" ' Be a Methodist preacher, and go abroad as a mis- 
sionary; if the Conference think fit to accept me for 
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that purpose. I am in training, getting my harness on by 
trying my powers of doing good. I have a strong desire 
to serve God in the way I have mentioned. I know He 
owns my work. I say this very humbly, yet thankfully, 
and am compelled to go forward, by this very thing.' 

"* Should you not be accepted by the Conference,' I 
asked, * what then ?' 

" * Oh, then it will be my duty to preach Jesus when- 
ever and wherever God shall open a way.' 

" * Is there is nothing at home to keep you back ? 
Nothing your father, for instance, may want you for ? ' 

"*I very much regret to have to say I have neither 
father nor mother, sister nor brother. I have one cousin, 
and a very aged aunt, or two, — otherwise I am alone in 
the world, and my own master.' 

" As I looked wonderingly, he laughed and said, * I 
see you are just thinking how do I live.' 

"* Well, I was.' 

" * I have enough to keep me here,' he said, ' left by 
my poor father. I feel a good deal, do you know,' he 
went on to say, ' when I see men's mothers and sisters 
come up to see them.' 

" We had now reached his room. When we had had 
some coffee, Dermont said, * What are you intending to 
do in time to come, Lancaster ? ' 

" I told him just what you had said to me. 

" * Very wise of your father,' he said ; * I think with 
him, a man should be convinced in his own mind before 
he commits himself to anything, more especially to the 
work of the ministry ; that is not a thing to be trifled 
with. Have you,' he asked, * ever tried to speak ? ' 

" ' No, never.' 

" * Then I think you ought,' he said. * You know if 
you intend to be a Wesleyan preacher you should 
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spend some little time as a preacher at home. The local 
preachers^ plan is a capital thing, — the best out. It gives 
men such an excellent training. I have heard some 
splendid sermons by local preachers. Of course there 
are a few people weak enough to despise this class of 
preachers; but only a few. These, however, as a rule, 
are not the most intelligent of our congregations, or the 
most pious. Mr. Wesley knew their worth and useful- 
ness, and valued it. So did his excellent mother — indeed, 
she discovered it before he did himself. On one occasion, 
when he was not clear in his own mind on the subject, 
she said to him, * Son John, beware what you are doing. 
This man is as much called of God as you are.* What 
say you to my speaking to our superintendent, Mr. 
Burton, about you, and seeing if the Quarter-Day Board 
think you a proper person to go on the Preachers' 
Plan?' 

" I promised to think it over, and write you, and was 
about to go to my rooms — 

** * Let us end the day rightly,' he said. 

" This was indeed a most happy thing. How full my 
heart was as we knelt together ! Dermont prayed that 
both might be directed in the way of life, kept from the 
evil of the world, and made useful whilst in it. 

" Have not I reason to be thankful to God for 
giving me such a friend, and making my path so 
straight ? May each Sabbath be as happily spent as 
yesterday ! 

"I pictured you all yesterday cheerful and cosy at 
Ashfields. Now look at me in my closed room. My 
lamp is lighted ; there is a dull fire ; there are four bare 
grey walls ; a deep window, not too clean ; some not 
very bright furniture ; a square table, on which a faded 
red cloth, with a variety of patterns in ink. Here are 
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some books ; an inkstand, ruler, paper knife. Here in 
a wooden chair 

<* I am monarch of all I survey, 

Including the cinders and soot — 
A curtain torn down all the way, 
And a draught cutting round my poor feet — 

"and which same unwelcome visitor, waxing stronger, 
rushes up and down the stairs shrieking and howling, 
shakes the door, rattles the casement, or with dismal 
moan makes its way up the chimney. With a shiver 
and a shrug I tell myself I think I know how it is that 
some of the men so dislike to be alone in their rooms on 
long winter nights ; this will be so unless there is some- 
thing more than this world to remember, and look to. 
For myself I am quite as happy as I can be from my dear, 
dear home. You will not, I know, forget the portraits I 
want. Love to all. Remember me and pray for me, as 
I do for each of you. 

" Your affectionate 
" Charlie." 

Here we must leave our young friend with his hard 
studies for awhile. 



CHAPTER X. 

'* What would you do in such a case, Cora ? I should shriek, and 
run away. 

** So would not I, but steel my woman's heart and draw a sword, 
or send unerring shaft to save a life — dear as my own." — Old Play. 

< ^nr^HE sun is so bright and cheering, I think it would 
X do Horace good to go out again this afternoon. 
Helen, can you come ? " 

" I should like, Mabel, very much ; but it is my turn 
at the ragged-school. 

" Yes, I had forgotten that ; but I can take him my- 
self. He says he wants to go to the top of the broad 
lane, to see the wild roses and the honeysuckles." 

" Of course you can take him, dear, as you so often do. 
No one takes such care of Horace as you do, or under- 
stands him better. You might take Bob, if he would 
not be troublesome to Horace." 

" That is the worst of poor Bob, he barks so loud, and 
close to Horace's chair; he will jump to his shoulder, 
and run his great head in his side ; he makes him quite 
nervous at times. But Bob is so fond of him, that when 
he is out he does all he can to tell him he's glad to see 
him. But I don't think we will take him ; we will go by 
ourselves to the top of the lane and back. I daresay we 
shall not meet a single person all the way, you know 
how quiet it is." 

" Very well, dear, please yourself. If you are not back 
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when I return from the school, I will bring May, and 
come to meet you." 

The brother, in his comfortable Bath chair, — without 
which he could not now go out, for his health failed fast, 
— and the careful sister wheeling it before her, com- 
menced their ramble. The early summer sun shone 
brightly ; a gentle wind made solemn music amongst 
the thick foliage of the trees ; a delightful fragrance 
filled the air, as if roses, violets, cowslips, and honey- 
suckle, with the thousand blossoms of hawthorn, united, 
in holding festival that glorious June day. 

" Dame Nature is out for a holiday, Horace." 

" I think so, Mab dear ; she has come in her best dress, 
too, with her green hood and mantle." 

" I think this place must be where she receives com- 
pany. Is it not lovely ? " 

" Oh, yes, it is lovely." 

The perfumed breeze fanned the sick boy's face ; bright 
butterflies danced from flower to flower, sipping their 
sweets ; the brown bee crooning its little song, dived deep 
into the hearts of the open blossoms ; the birds sang in 
the branches J a lark rose singing up to " heaven's-gate ;" 
the squirrels, busy and active, ran or leaped from bough 
to bough ; a grasshopper chirped in the shady grass ; the 
hedge-rows spread a robe, decked with amber cowslips 
and primroses, crimson-tipped daisies, white anemone, 
blue bells, bright pimpernel, yellow iris and cinquefoil, 
pretty woodsorrel and fragrant wild thyme, all intermixed 
with moss and lichen. The fair white convolvulus trail- 
ing gracefully from pendent branch and thorn, or creep- 
ing along the grass ; while from the clefts and fissures of 
an old stone wall, peep little gems of mountain parsley. 
Lower, and nearer the soil, glistened the broad bright 
leaf of the hart's-tongue fern ; lower still, and near to the 
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moist ditch, the bracken unfolded its elegant fronds. A 
few cows stood in the little brook by the road-side, cool- 
ing themselves, and the green grass came "creeping, 
creeping ever5rwhere " in this charming retreat — one of 
the many lovely spots in our dear fatherland. 

For a short space no word had been spoken between 
the brother and sister. Mabel knew too well how much 
he enjoyed the sight of the flowers and song of the birds, 
to disturb him. When they had reached the top of the 
lane she said, "Asleep, Horace ?" 

" No, dear sister, not asleep — thinking." 

" Yes, Horace ; thinking of what ? " 

" Of what a wonderful being God must be ; how great 
and powerful." 

" Yes, indeed Horace, He is great and good beside." 

" I think I could stay out for ever ; I am always better 
out than in ; there is something so solemnly grand in 
nature, I feel as if I could kneel down in * God's great 
temple,' and praise Him for all these lovely things; I 
suppose this must be something like the feeling Linnaeus 
had when he first saw the yellow gorse, when he — 

•* ' Knelt before it on the sod, 
For its beauty thanking God.* 

I could kiss every flower and blade of grass. My mind 

gets nearer heaven somehow." 

" God teaches us many ways, doesn't He, Horace ?" 
" Yes ; so darling mother often said. She once tanght 

me a passage from Shakespeare ; this is it — 

" * Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like a toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head ; 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks — 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. ' 
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" So there is, Mabel," he went on, his young face glow- 
ing with love as he spoke ; " God is good, this beautiful 
wofld is good, papa is good, so is dear Nell, and Charlie, 
and Willie, and May, and you, my patient, darling 
Mabel." 

She quietly patted his cheek, saying, " Shall we return 
now?" 

"Very soon; but do look at that pretty speedwell, 
how the blue flowers shine, and that piece of ground ivy, 
and there is still a bunch of celandine, with its golden 
face, and yonder lingers a bright May flower ; they are 
all very lovely. But I shall never see you again," he 
said, in a low voice. 

Mabel did not appear to notice the last sentence, though 
it wrung her heart to hear it ; but said brightly — 

" I think we must return. See, the daisies are going 
to close. We have been much longer than I thought." 

Horace looked at his watch, saying, 

" Yes, it is time to return. Who is that man, Mabel : 
why does he look at us so ? " 

As the question was put, a tall man, ragged and dirty, 
strode through the hedge close to them. 

" What time is it. Miss ? " he asked. 

Mabel told him the hour, and was passing on without 
further noticing him. 

" Stop," he said, " I want that watch the * young un ' 
has in his waistcoat pocket." 

Horace buttoned his coat tightly, but did not speak. 

" Go out of the way, and allow us to pass," said Mabel 
indignantly. " How dare you stop us ? We don^t know 
you." 

" I don't know you either ; but I want that watch, and 
am going to have it, too." 

" Indeed you are not," said the poor boy, trembling in 
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every limb. " I shall not part with it as long as I live, I 
am quite sure of that.'* 

"Well, you haven't long to live," said the ruffian. 
" You look as if you was dying now ; so it can't make 
much difference as to a few days before-hand ; so give it 
me quiet-like, or else I shall take it." 

" No, no ; never, never," poor Horace cried. 
Mabel got between the man and her brother, when the 
cowardly wretch caught her by her wrist, whirling her to 
the middle of the lane, telling her to stand out of the 
way or he would do her * a mischief.' In an instant she 
was back at Horace's side. 

" Don't," she cried, " don't touch my brother's watch ; 
it was his dead mother's. See, I have half-a-sovereign ; 
I will give you that. Go, and leave us." 

" I want the watch as well as the money : give it me. 
You won't ! Then I'll Uke it." 

As he spoke he laid his hand on the boy's coat. How 
Mabel regretted having left Bob at home : instinctively 
she applied the whistle Bob knew so well to her lips, and 
sent a shrill call down the lane, hoping some one return- 
ing from their daily toil might come to their rescue. She 
fought hard to keep the robber from her half-fainting 
brother. 

" Oh, you would, would you," he hissed. " I suppose 
you think you can go by and take this ghost of a lad 
with you. Stand by." 

Again the coarse hands were laid roughly on Horace. 

" Don't," the girl screamed, " don't touch him." 

Again the man hurled her into the middle of the road. 
As quickly she sprang back to her brother's side ; just as 
the man had seized the gold chain which held the pre- 
cious watch. In an instant she dealt the astonished 
vagabond a blow in the face that caused him to loose 
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his hold of the chain and seize her by both hands. With 
the strength of a young giantess, she kept between her 
brother and their assailant, when the deep bay of MabeFs 
dog was heard. In another instant he was in sight, and 
took in the situation at once, for he came tearing up the 
lane, his eyes like burning coals. The robber hesitated 
a single instant ; then dropping the girl's hands, with an 
oath prepared for flight. 

" On, on, good dog," she cried. " Bring him down ; 
keep him." 

A few swift bounds, and Bob was up to the flying 
wretch ; and with a well-aimed leap brought him to the 
ground. Then planting one huge paw on the chest, 
turned his head to his mistress as if to inquire, What 
next ? What would you like me to do with him. 

" Hold him fast," she said, panting for breath ; each 
instant praying that some one would come. She saw 
that the man had taken a knife from his pocket, and 
was about to open it with his teeth. Mabel pointed to 
the hand that held it, and bade Bob seize it. Bob took 
the man's wrist in his open mouth, and held it like 
a vice ; the knife fell from the grasp, Mabel kicked it in 
the ditch ; whilst the man roared for mercy. 

"If I call the dog off, will you go quietly away. I 
cannot but think my friends are near. My whistle 
brought my dog ; they cannot be far away ; though he 
is more than a match for you, as you find, coward and 
robber of a sick boy and a defenceless girl, — he will hold 
fast till I bid him release you." 

At this the fellow tried to get up: but Bob, with 
flashing eyes and deep menacing growl, set his teeth the 
faster in the arm. 

" Call him off," he said, " can't ye : he's killing me." 

" I'll call him off because I'm not afraid of you now," 
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she said, ** and youll be glad to go. Come here, Bob," 
she said. 

Bob looked doubtfully at his mistress, then reluctantly 
loosed the arm he held, slowly removed the foot from 
the man^s chest, growling low threatenings all the time. 

" Come on. Bob, come." But Bob would not leave till 
Mabel dragged him away by his collar. 

" Now be off," she said, " and quick." 

" You won't leave loose of him till I am out of reach," 
he said abjectly. 

" No ; not if you go at once, or else I don't know what 
Fll do." As she spoke she raised the whistle to her 
lips. 

" Don't," he said ; " don't, I am going." As he pre- 
pared to run, Mabel still held the dog who made frantic 
endeavours to get loose, till she saw their assailant reach a 
wall over which she knew Bob could not leap ; then, with 
a spice of mischief, she let him go, crying, " Fetch him ;" 
he sprang forward and reached the wall just as the man 
gained the top. From there he shook his wounded hand 
at her, and dropping behind the wall was lost to sight. 

All this had taken place in a very short time. When 
Mabel hastened to her brother's side, he had fallen for- 
ward in a dead faint. She wet her handkerchief in the 
brook, wringing the moisture on his pallid face, and 
calling him by every endearing name she could, said, — 
**Look up, my darling, look up. The man is gone, 
and dear old Bob is here ; we are going home now. Oh, 
do look at me, Horace ; do my own brother, do look at 
Mabel ! " 

Gradually he recovered, opening his eyes and smiling 
faintly, said, " Thank you, Mabel, thank you. Oh, you 
are good ; let me kiss you, my brave sister ; how good 
you are to me ! " 
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" Let us go home, Horace ; you are so ill. What 
must I do?" 

" Hark ! " he said ; " that is little May's voice, sing- 
ing." 

At the same time Helen and the little one were seen 
coming round the bend in the lane, at a slow pace, May 
singing at the top of her voice. Mabel raised her hand 
to beckon her sister nearer. She was shocked at the 
pale face of her brother, soothing him as Mabel told the 
story of their fright. 

" I am so truly thankful that you thought of bringing 
Bob with you, Nelly, he would have killed me but for 
Bob. I am so glad, my dear, dear doggie," she said, 
patting his curly head. 

"He had broken his chain," Helen said, "and was 
looking for you all about the garden, that is how we 
happened to bring him ; it was a great mercy ; but let us 
get home, dears, as soon as possible to papa. You are 
quite well now, the faintness has quite gone ? " 

"Oh, yes, I think I" 

They made his cushions comfortable, and put him back 
in the Bath-chair. The easy monotony of the ride, and 
protective presence of Bob, as well as Helen's assurance 
that they were now quite safe, acted like a charm on the 
feeble frame of the poor boy. Before they had gone 
many minutes on their journey, he was fast asleep, nor 
did he wake till the little carriage stood still on the 
gravel walk in front of his home ; then he was so much 
refreshed from the peaceful slumber, as to bear very 
little trace of their recent adventure. 

Over tea Mabel related the story of their fright. 

"Papa," cried Horace, "she has not told you half. 
She has not said, but that for her courage I must have 
lost my watch. Oh, she was the bravest girl I Why, 
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papa, when the man had the chain in his fingers she 
struck him with such force as to make him loose his 
hold ; — right between his eyes, till he reeled back in the 
lane." 

" My dear Mabel struck him, did you say ? How had 
you the nerve ? most girls would have fainted." 

" I was not going to do anything of the sort. Why, 
pa dear, if I had been afraid, he would soon have had 
the watch, and so broken Horace^s heart. I would have 
struck him again, too, if he had not held my hands. 
But do you know, with a little quiver in her voice, I 
believe he meant to kill me ; he glared like a tiger, and 
ground his teeth, and so hurt my hands ; see how they 
are bruised, though when he heard Bob he became white 
enough ; and we are all right now, only I have lost my 
money." 

" Ten shillings, was it, dear ?" 

"Yes, pa." 

"There are a hundred instead, my brave girl," he 
answered, passing her a bank note for £s- 

" Thanks, dear papa, but it is such a lot, I shall not 
know what to do with it." 

" Oh, ask Helen, she will tell you better than I can ; 
I am very pleased and very proud of you, my dear." 

" So are we all, I am sure," Helen remarked. " Your 
courage, without doubt, saved your brother's life." 

" Papa, Mabel looked so pretty when she talked to the 
robber. You know, her hair all fell back, and her face 
was so stem, like the picture of that British queen 
Boadicea when she is speaking to her warriors." 

" But, please all of you, I should not like any one to 
know what I did. Everyone would think it so very un- 
ladylike. I should scarcely dare to show my face in the 
town." 
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"You behaved like a heroine, Mabel," said Helen, 
" and need not be ashamed, — but the reverse. Come and 
lie down on this couch for an hour ; your headache will 
soon go away. Now Horace settle down for an hour, I 
am going to sing for you," knowing well how her sing- 
ing and soft accompaniments soothed the nerves of her 
sick brother. 

Mr. Lancaster made and instituted every enquiry, but 
the man who assaulted his children was not heard of 
again, to MabePs great delight. The idea of telling in a 
court of justice that which had been told in their own 
home was simply dreadful to Mabel ; she was thankful 
when the affair was allowed to die out. 



CHAPTER XT. 

" I KNOW I'm nearing the holy ranks 
Of friends and kindred dear, 
For I brush the dew of Jordan's banks, 
The crossing must be near. 

** I have almost gained my heavenly home ; 
My spirit loudly sings. 
The holy ones — behold, they come I 
I hear the noise of wings. 

•* O bear my longing heart to Him 
Who bled and died for me ; 
Whose blood now cleanses from all sin, 
And gives me victory." 

J. Haskel. 

TEA-TIME, " the happy hour" for them all at Ash- 
fields, was come. Horace was in his favourite 
seat looking worn and ill ; his hair hung loosely down ; 
his eyes were strangely bright ; the heated flush his 
father so dreaded was on his cheek. 

" Take your tea, Horace dear." 

" Yes, thanks ; I am glad to have it, I am so thirsty. 
I think I am always thirsty. I used to be thirsty in 
school, and am thirsty all night long. There, I've drunk 
it all ! I will have another cup, please Helen." 

" Take a piece of bread-and-butter with it, dear." 

"No, thanks, papa. I'm not at all hungry, only 
thirsty." 
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" We must see what the doctor says about it, my boy. 
We don't want to have you ill all the time." 

" I don't know, papa, that I am what you call * ill ?' 
Am I, Helen ? But, oh dear ! I am so tired and so 
thirsty. I could lie down all day, and not want to move 
except to reach some water. Perhaps, only perhaps, 
papa, I may get better." 

He had been ordered to leave school, to take cod liver 
oil, to live as much as possible out of doors, some months 
before the events related in the preceding chapter, but 
poor Horace grew no better. Helen constantly devised 
some change, or plan, which he ever received with a 
grateful smile, but grew no better. Change of air was 
suggested and tried for a few weeks, till Horace begged 
to be taken home, but not any better. Mabel consti- 
tuted herself charioteer — that is to say, she would wheel 
the Bath chair without which the boy could not now 
go out. She and Bob went everywhere with him after 
their alarm in the lane ; — the faithful fellow trotting 
beside the little carriage, often jumping up to kiss, in 
dog fashion, the thin white hand. 

At last the time comes when the comfortable chair 
is put away, for Horace can go out no longer — not 
even into the garden. He loves to sit at the window of 
his room and look out over the sea as its tide brings 
the white-crested waves with a rush on the pebbly 
beach, breaking them into a thousand glittering frag- 
ments, — instantly to re-unite, and begin the same rush 
again ; then slowly retire into their ocean-bed as if 
tired, only in a few hours to commence the same frantic 
efforts to break through their barriers of sand. Even 
that tires him now, and he sits with shaded eyes, fpr 
the sparkle of the restless waves makes them ache. 
Willie tells him all the school gossip, brings nice mes- 

I 
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sages from his class-fellows, and nice little letters from 
Dr. Donne. 

Mabel tells him everything ; — the things that pass the 
garden gates, and how the garden looks ; and sometimes 
brings Bob, who looks at him wistfully, and tries to get 
him out as formerly. Helen reads, sings, and prays with 
the dear child ; Mary, with her kind, motherly ways, 
makes him nice things which she coaxes him to eat. 
His father, anxious and troubled, is often with him. 
One day, when sitting by his side, with his young fair 
head drawn to his bosom, he felt some hot tears fall on 
his hand. Gathering him in his arms, he asked, 

" What is the matter, my dear boy ? What is it that 
you want ? " he said, petting him like a baby. 

The boy raised his tearful face, saying, with a sharp, 
quick cry, 

" Oh, pa dear ! I want to go to mamma. My mother 
— I want her, and I want to go home to heaven — oh, I 
do, papa dear, so sadly ! " 

"My own little lad, have you not your father, and 
sisters, and brothers ? and are you not happy ? Is there 
anything you want you have not?" he asked, with 
broken voice, and straining him to his yearning heart, 
for he knew too surely his beloved son must soon leave 
him. 

" No, papa, I cannot want anything, for you are all so 
good to me, and I love you all more and more ; but I 
want to go to the other home, you know, dear papa, 
where my own darling mother is. I promised many 
times to go to her. She told me to be ^ood at all times, 
so that if I should die young I should be ready. I am 
going to die soon, you know, dear papa, and it will be so 
nice to go home. Would not you like to see mamma ? " 

" Oh, hush, hush, my child, you wring my heart ! I 
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shall see her some day. I am waiting for the time when 
we all get home." 

" Yes, that is it, the other home. It is not like going 
far, is it?" 

" There is just two homes — one here and one there." 

" What will it be like, I wonder, pa ? " 

" * Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him' — that is about 
all, my child, that I know, but that is enough. Are you 
quite sure you are going there, Horace ? " still tenderly 
caressing him. 

" Yes, I am, papa. Shall I tell you how I know ? 
Well, pa dear, that night that I was too poorly to come 
downstairs to the service, Helen came and prayed with 
me. Do you remember that night ? I was ill, that 
night — ^very ; and I could not rest. I thought that I 
should, perhaps, not live very long. Then poor mamma's 
happy death would keep coming into my mind, and how 
often she used to tell me what a good thing it would be 
for me to be ready for heaven^ So you know, papa, I 
tried to pray to God that night a new way. I let my 
heart say just what it felt, but I could only say a 
very little, and cry a great deal. I could not say much 
beside — 'Lord Jesus, save a sinful boy.' I thought I 
would not go to sleep till I felt happy, but, however, I 
did. I think I must have cried myself to sleep. I then 
dreamt that I was in a dark place where there were wild 
beasts, and they all seemed to want to get to me ; they 
roared so loud, and I was dreadfully afraid because there 
was no one to help me, so I cried, * O Lord Jesus, save 
me I ' Just at that very moment, Jesus came walking 
into the place." 

Mr. Lancaster smiled, and patted the little* hand. 

I 2 
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" Oh, but indeed, papa, I saw him quite plain. He 
was dressed in a long white robe, and He smiled at me. 
Then He just put out His hand, and all those fierce 
animals lay down quiet as lambs. Then He looked at 
me, and I tried to thank Him for coming, but I could 
not speak — not a word ; only look at Him and feel 
thankful. Then I tried to touch Him, but I could not. 
When He saw that I could not He stooped down, papa, 
and He kissed me, and went away, smiling all the 
time. 

" Then I awoke, weeping for joy. After I thought it 
was only a dream. So I said, * Oh, Lord Jesus, let me 
see Thee awake ; let me always have Thee in my heart.' 
And I am quite sure God heard my prayer and told me 
I was saved. My heart was so happy in a moment." 

" Blessed be God I " his father murmured, clasping 
him closer to his heart. 

" That was what I kept saying, pa ; I didn't seem to 
want to say anything else, and I feel like it ever since. 
So you see, dear papa, that I am saved, I am quite sure. 
You will be quite willing for me to go when God sends 
for me, won't you ?" 

" ril try, Horace." 

" You see, pa, it won't be long before we are all at 
home — every one of us." 

" Not long, not long, my precious love." 

" And you won't fret because I am gone a little first, 
will you ?" 

"I shajl remember that my dear boy is with his 
Saviour and with his mother." 

" That is one thing I wanted to tell you about. The 
night I was made happy I did not once think of mamma 
after I had seen Jesus — not till the morning. I have 
wondered since how that was." 
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"Do you ever remember these words, 'Christ is all, 

• and in all,* my dear ?" 

" Of course, that must have been it, papa, because I 

• felt before as if my heart was wanting something. 
I loved you all — every one, and used to think of darling 
mother — oh, often and often ; then Jesus came and filled 
it up with such happiness as I cannot tell. I did not 
seem to want anything more. How wise you are, papa. 
You §eem to know exactly how I felt." 

"I have travelled the same way myself, Horace, 
though I did not set out so early ; but it is the same 
way, longing for and holding to the Saviour, to the dear 
loving Lord who said, * He that cometh to Me I will in 
no wise cast out.' It makes me very happy to hear you 
say you have come, and that Jesus has received you, 
dear." 

" There are one or two things I want to ask you, pa. 
Is it wrong when I pray to use words, and say the same 
things, that grown-up people say in their prayers ? 
When I have gone with you to Class sometimes I used 
to wonder at the things the people said to God. Now 
those things come to my mind ; and when I lie awake 
in the night and am thinking about Jesus, I find myself 
saying these words. I am quite afraid of being pre- 
sumptuous, you know." 

" Do you feel and desire the things you mention to 
Jesus?" 

" Yes, indeed I do, with all my heart ; and am some- 
times so happy that I can only think them. Sometimes 
I have to say, * Thank God ! ' or * Praise God ! ' because 
the words will come. Just like old John used to dp in 
the meetings. And I am afraid of doing wrong — of 
imitating grown-up people." 

" I am very glad you told me this, Horace. It is a 
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temptation from the Evil One. He envies you your 
happiness, and would deprive you of it if he could, but 
you must not heed him. He sees your weakness, and is 
mean, as you might see, to take advantage of it. You 
have not much resisting power now, so he tries to harass 
you ; and if he cannot destroy your trust in Jesus, will 
try to break your peace of mind. Do you remember 
when the Saviour rode into Jerusalem, what the song of 
the people was ? " 

" Yes, very well ; the * Hosanna.' " 

" So it was. Then do you remember what the 
children sang at the same time ? " 

" I do, papa, I do ; it was the very same thing. Thank 
you so much. I am so glad. I shall not be afraid any 
more, because He did not rebuke the children, but suf- 
fered them to sing, and shout, and pray." 

" That is just it, dear child ; you must remember you 
belong to Him. And just as in your dream you saw 
Him with one wave of His hand quiet all those fierce 
creatures, so can He in reality keep you from all fear 
and doubt, and you will be free to pray and praise as 
your heart prompts you." 

" Ah, how glad I am I You have made me feel better, 
ever so much. If I want to say, * My Jesus I love thee/ 
I won^t be afraid of hearing my own voice. I am very 
happy now, papa. And is it wrong to be wanting to go 
home ? You can^t tell how much I want to see Him ; 
so much so at times that my hands lift themselves as if to 
be helped up there," lifting the thin hand heavenward. 

Tears of thankfulness fell from his father's eyes as he 
bade him be patient till he was sent for. ** I think," he 
said, " it will not be very long before you will go." 

" No, not very, I hope, papa, dear." 

** Shall we have prayers here, to-night ?" 
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" I should like it much, if we could." 

Mr. Lancaster summoned the family to the room of 
the sick boy. Opening the Bible at the account of the 
temptation in the wilderness, paused at the words when 
he was " an hungered the tempter came to Him, he said, 
if thou be the Son of God command that these stones be 
made bread." As he finished the passage, looking at his 
son, asked, " Do you see, Horace, that it was when the 
fast had been kept so long, and the human body of 
the Lord was weak, that Satan had the audacity to sug- 
gest temptation to even Him." 

" I see ; the devil is mean. I understand now," said 
Horace, — the conversation he had just had with his 
father, and his explanation of his young heart's doubts 
' coming again with fourfold meaning. 

His father quietly repeated the well-known lines — 

, •* 'Twould ill become us to refuse 

The steps our Master deigned to choose.'* 

Horace never lost confidence after that. It seemed as 
though the^ Lover of little children had given special 
orders herein ; for to use John Bunyan's words, " The 
enemy was as still as a stone." 

Horace lingered some little time after this, but waited 
patiently, breathing an atmosphere of faith and love. 
The boy was not left alone during the nights, but his 
sisters, with the help of Mary Elliott,' kept watch. A 
couch had been made into a bed, where the watcher 
rested. Prayers were offered both parts of the day in 
the sick room. Soon as possible Mr. Lancaster, each 
evening, made his way there, to sit and talk with his son. 
It was, he often said, like " the verge of heaven." 

When he called, on his way downstairs one morning, 
to look on his dear face, as was his invariable custom. 
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Horace, looking wistfully at him, said, "Don't go out 
to-day, papa ; I think I shall go home to-day." 

Helen said he had been very restless, and Mary had 
lifted him out of bed to the couch many times. He was, 
however, quieter now ; but the pinched features and 
pallid face told their tale. 

Mr. Lancaster dispatched messengers for Dr. , and 

also to Mrs. Aubrey, requesting their presence at once. 
He left the roof silently, to prepare his other children 
for what was to come in a few hours. 

"I can hardly breathe; how hot it is," said the faint 
voice. " Nelly, how soon could Charlie come ?" 

" In six hours, my darling, if he is in his room when 
he hears we want him. Papa has gone to telegraph for 
him and Aunt Jane." 

Dr. came in at this moment ; he sat down by 

Horace, who said, " Am I going home to-day ?" 

" Yes, my dear lad, I think so. You are now passing 
through the valley." 

A glad smile passed over his face. 

"You are coming, doctor,— coming to Go(^?" 

" Yes ; by God's help, Horace, I mean to see you in 
heaven." 

" You have been very kind to me, doctor." 

" I have been pleased to see you, Horace ; but I can do 
nothing for you now, so we will say good-bye, my little 
friend." 

" Good-bye for a little time, — not long, you know." 

Mrs. Aubrey was standing with Helen by the window. 
When Horace saw her without her bonnet, he looked up, 
and asked her, " Come to sit with Nelly ? " 

" Yes, Horace love ; and come to say good-bye to you, 
now that you are going to wear your crown, and be for 
ever with the Lord. You like to see me, don't you ? " 
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" Yes, indeed, you are so good. I shall tell my darling 
mother about you all. Mrs. Aubrey be very good to 
Nelly.'* 

For answer, Mrs. Aubrey put her arm about Helen 
and drew her to her side. Mary was giving him some 
water when he asked her, " Can I see Mabel ? " 

" Of course, deary ; I will send for her now." 

" I want to see her by herself, Mary please." 

" So you shall, my lamb." 

Mrs. Aubrey had heard the request, and had gone to 
send Mabel, staying from the room herself. When Mabel 
came in, Mary and Helen left them alone. The sorrow- 
ful girl came to his side, and gently kissed his forehead. 

"You know, Mab," he said slowly, — "you know I am 
going home to-day." 

" Oh, don't dear ; I can't bear to lose you, my darling 
brother ; I can't indeed I " 

" It must be, Mab. And I wanted to say good-by to 
you alone, and to ask you if you were coming too ? " 

Mabel could do nothing but weep. She could not say, 
with the young dying brother, " I know I am saved." 
Mabel's thoughts of God had been chiefly of His immense 
power ; His great grandeur. She loved to see the bound- 
less ocean, the mighty hills, the giants of the forest, and 
loved the beautiful world decked as it is with glory un- 
speakable, by the hand of the King of the Universe. 
She adored this King, and her worship was almost Pan- 
theism. 

" Now, Mab, dear, my time is short ; say you will try 
to come home to Jesus." 

" My precious brother, I have not your happiness, nor 
yet your faith ; but I should like to have it." 

" Not happy. Sis ? " You must come to Jesus ; will 
you ? I must say it, dear, though you are older than me." 
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" You have a wisdom that I have not, Horace." 

" Jesus loves you so. Won't you love Him in return, 
sister Mabel. Darling, I don't think I can die quite 
happy, unless I was sure you were coming to God." 

"I thought I did love God, Horace," she said, very 
humbly ; " but I am afraid I have overlooked the first 
thing, Horace, giving my heart to Him simply, as you 
have ^one." So saying she sank on her knees by the 
boy's bed, " But I will begin in the right place. I will 
go to Jesus and sit at His feet till I know Him as you, my 
dear, and all in the house, but me, do. I give you my 
solemn promise to see you in heaven, by God's help." 

" Kiss me, Mabel. Thanks for every— everything. I 
shall tell mamma." 

Mary came quietly in, and lifted the poor girl to her 
feet, and took her from the room. On Helen's return, 
Horace seemed to be sleeping quietly. Mr. Lancaster 
came in, and, seating himself by Helen, said that Charlie 
had sent, in reply to his telegram, " Home at seven p.m." 
Horace had caught the words seven p.m., and asked, 
"Shall I be here till then?" 

" I think so, my dear ; I hope so. You would like to 
see your brother ? " 

"Yes, pa, — ^yes. I am very cold. Nelly, put your 
arms round me to warm me; but it is my heart feels 
cold inside, you know." 

Helen wrapped him up warmly, and placed her arm 
around him; for a few minutes he slept, then awoke 
with a request for water. The grey hue of death was 
spreading over the fair face. Half-sleeping, half-awake, 
or restlessly turning the tired head from side to side, as 
there he lay. The moments passed on. Seven o'clock. 
Ten minutes more would bring Charlie. Would he be 
in time ? 
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With a long quivering sigh, Horace opened his eyes, 
smiled on them all, and quietly closed them again. In a 
few minutes Bob, who refused to leave the foot of the 
stairs, was heard to give a cry of recognition. Quick 
steps on the way to the boy's room, and Charlie entered. 
That Horace knew he was there was seen by the faint 
smile, and attempt to raisq the hand; presently he 
opened his eyes once more. 

" Horace, my dear little man, are you so ill ! '* 

" Very," he whispered ; " very. I wanted to see you, 
brother, before I went home." 

" I am here, dear brother, to stay with you as long as 
you live. You will soon see your mother now, Horace." 

" Yes, — ^yes. Are you all here ? Pa . . ." 

" We are all here, my son. We will stay to see you 
go home; but," looking up, "where is Mabel ?" 

" Don't cry, pa, or any of you, — don't cry. Jesus loves 
me." 

Just then Mabel stepped lightly in the room, and 
round to where Horace lay, now panting for breath. 

" Darling," she whispered, " God has accepted me. I 
have given my whole heart to Jesus, since I saw you." 

He tried to clasp his hands, but could not. Then 
faintly said, " Blessed " — " blessed be God," said his father, 
finishing the sentence for him. He meekly bowed his 
head. 

" Kiss me, all of you. Papa, last of all." 

Kneeling round the bed of the almost angel-boy, they 
watched every change in the dear happy face, but Horace 
had done with earth, even then. 

They heard him whisper, " Like the sun ! — ^golden 
crown ! — beautiful home ! " Then suddenly lifted high 
both arms, and with a look of glad surprise said joyously, 
" Mamma ! mamma ! " 
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Both arms fell suddenly back. A quiver ran through 
the wasted frame. The grey hue changed to marble 
whiteness, though the smile remained on the dead face. 
" Horace was better ; " he had gone to be for ever with 
the Lord. Did God vouchsafe to his young servant a 
glimpse of the home he longed for ? Did the boy see the 
form of the mother he loved so ? We know not. But 
are there not ministering spirits sent forth to minister to 
them who shall be heirs of salvation ? We know there 
are. 

That chamber was the vestibule of heaven that night. 
" Now just as the gates were opened to let in the men, I 
looked in after them, and behold the city shone like the 
sun: the streets were paved with gold, and in them 
walked many men, with crowns on their heads, palms 
in their hands, and golden harps to sing praises withal. 
There were also of them that had wings, and they 
answered one another without intermission, saying. Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord ! And after that they shut up 
the gates: which, when I had seen, I wished myself 
among them." So said Bunyan, when his pilgrims 
arrived safe home. So wished the Lancasters when their 
Horace passed " through the gates into the City ! " 



CHAPTER XII. 
$H ;q^ridnd$ with !@eu; llamas. 

** God sends His teachers into every age, 
To every clime, and every race of men, 
With revelations fitted to their growth, 
And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race.'* 

LOWEL. 

" T T ELEN, the quarter-day is on' Monday next. 

X A I should like to have all the company to 
tea — ^stewards, leaders, and preachers, I mean. A sub- 
stantial meal suitable for men who have come from the 
country places, having had a very early dinner or none." 

" Very well, dear father." 

" Some of them will have to leave early on account of 
the long walk they must take ; others will go with the 
last train. You must make them comfortable." 

" Fll do that, you may depend." 

" There are about thirty on the plan." 

" Yes, I know, papa ; but we must have a few ladies. 
So if Mrs. Aubrey and the stewards* wives would kindly 
come, it would be better." 

"See them yourself, Nelly darling, and do as you 
think best. You will make them all feel at home, as 
your poor mother knew so well how to do. I perceive 
thankfully that the mantle of her great loving heart, 
and gentle manner, has rested on you, my daughter ; 
and fully appreciate and value your constant effort to 
fulfil all her desires," he went on to say. " I have never 
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yet said how much you have done to heal my bruised 
heart since my boy went to his * other home/ nor can I 
say it now, Helen, but God will reward you." 

She turned the current of thought at once by asking 
him what time he would like tea to be ready. 

On the following Monday both girls were busy pre- 
paring for their visitors. The telescope table was laid 
for thirty-six. 

At four o'clock Mr. Lancaster with his guests pre- 
sented themselves at Ashfields, where they were made 
welcome by its graceful young mistress, her lady friends 
undertaking to attend to and wait upon the " company 
of preachers." 

"Let us do justice to Brother Lancaster's good 
things," said Mr. Aubrey ; " I know we are welcome 
guests." 

" That you really are," answered their host, looking 
up from the ham he was carving. "My daughters as 
well as myself will be sorry if all of you are not 
quite at home, for we shall to-night have no respect of 
persons.'" 

" So," answered Mr. Aubrey, " we are to remember 
that One is our Master, even Christ, and all we are 
brethren; and so we are, thanks to the God of peace 
who has so closely united us." 

This proved by no means " a quiet meal." Some small 
Circuit matters being discussed, the conversation took a 
more enlarged range. One old, venerable man with 
white and sparse locks, smoothly shaven face, sharp 
and keen expression, dressed in a coat very wide in the 
skirts, with dark nether garments, leggings of the same 
sober colour, a large amount of white neckcloth tied 
round his spare throat, and a sort of half-Quaker, half- 
Methodist look about him — this look more particularly 
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when his costume was completed by his broad-brimmed 
hat and under his arm was his never-failing umbrella, not 
a modern, silken rain-repeller, but an immense blue cotton 
one with a great brass handle. This old preacher, to 
whom the easiest chair in the room had been given, and 
who sat with his chin in his hand, listening to the conver- 
sation, at length, with a solemn shake of his head, said — 

"Ah, Mr. Aubrey, things are very different with 
Methodists now to what they were years ago." 

" Yes, John, no doubt. I have seen worse times my- 
self — ^you worse than most of us, I expect." 

" I rather think so," said the old man, with a merry 
chuckle; "I do indeed! Why, these young fellows" — 
with a rather contemptuous wave of his hand towards 
the younger preachers — " don^t know they are bom. 
When I was like them I should just as soon have 
thought of being sent to the treadmill for being a 
Methodist, as being invited to tea because I was a 
Methodist." 

A general laugh followed this quaint speech, in which 
John joined heartily. 

" How came you to be a Wesleyan, John ? " asked his 
host. 

" Well, sir, you see I had a good mother — the best in 
the world, I know. My father died when I was a child. 
My mother used to pray with me and for me. We had 
a small farm. I was kept at home to work it, which 
was a great blessing for me. It kept me under her 
influence ; and I tell ye, young men, if ye have good 
mothers prize them, for a mother's prayer is a capital 
defence. My mother had got converted when some of 
the preachers were down our way — that was down in 
Cheshire. Well, nothing would do but God must save 
her John, too ; and she would give neither the Lord nor 
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me rest till I gave myself to Him. Ah, many is the 
time I have heard her plead with God for me, diough I 
never thought I was as bad as she seemed to think me. 
I was still young when I heard Dr. Adam Clarke preach. 
He was showing the state of the man who is in nature's 
darkness, and compared his heart to a dark room. He 
said, *You may be in the room, but can see nothing. 
Suddenly the sun will send, perhaps, through a dhink in 
the shutter, one ray of light. In that single beam of 
brightness you at once see hundreds of motes, insects, and 
grains of dust. They were there all the time, but it was 
too dark to see them till the sun's rays lighted the room. 
That,' he said, ^ is a true representation of the heart of 
an unconverted man. He is in the dark till the rays of 
the light of God's Spirit comes into his soul. Then he 
sees all the motes and insects — all the evil things that 
have been lurking there — the jealousies, envy, hatred, 
all the uncharitable thoughts, all the cruelties and the 
meanness, and rebellion against the holy God.' The 
Doctor had a nice way of putting things ; so plain that I 
saw myself right through, and then I -understood exactly 
how it happened that I had been thinking that I was 
not so bad as my good mother thought me, I was quite 
frightened at myself. It seemed to me that God's Spirit 
had just then showed me all the vile things in my dark 
heart. I kept saying, * What shall I do ? ' It was some 
few weeks after that time before the Lord revealed 
Himself to me as my pardoning God, but He did. The 
Doctor never knew his sermon brought me — a self- 
righteous Pharisee — to Jesus. No matter for that, he 
knows now. That was how I began to be a Methodist." 

" A good beginning. Brother, and a good going on," 
said the minister. " How soon did you preach ? " 

"Pretty soon, for I could not hold my peace. I 
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thought surely the very stones will cry out if I hold my 
peace. Ah, bless the Lord ! He gave me work to do. 
Many are the conflicts I have had with the devil and his 
angels. I have carried the mark of many a lump of mud 
and stale egg. The devil stirred up a good deal of perse- 
cution, but my Lord helped me. Some young men, who 
were wise in their own conceit, no doubt thought it 
would be a capital thing if they could give me a ducking 
in a horse-pond there was by the wayside. * Very well,' 
said I, * you can try ; ' but they thought better of it. 
And it was full as well they did, for I would not have 
gone in quietly, I tell ye ; and I always took a . stout 
stick with me to my appointments. I generally tried to 
say a word or two to any one I met on the road ; that 
was, perhaps, the reason I was not so well liked. One 
day I was going along, when I saw the squire coming on 
his horse. It came to my mind that I must speak to 
him, so as he drew up I stood still, and took my hat off 
respectfully. He reined in his horse, and said, * Do you 
want me, sir ? * I said, * Yes, sir. 1 think it my duty to 
ask you if your soul is saved ?' The squire stared at 
me a minute, and then said, * No, Mr. Morgan, my soul 
is not saved.* So," the old man went on to say, "I 
preached Christ Jesus to him there, and the tears ran 
down his face. * Bless the Lord for tears ! ' 1 said ; * let 
us pray, sir.' He came down from his horse, and we 
knelt in the road. The Lord gave me wonderful liberty, 
and the squire was blessed. He shook hands with me 
at parting. He was taken very ill soon after, and sent 
for me to go to pray with him, and he expressed his 
gratitude to God for putting it into my head to speak to 
him in the road. He died soon after ; and after the 
funeral was over I was informed he had left me a legacy 
of a few pounds." 

K 
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"*Doth Job serve God for nought?'" said one of the 
preachers. 

"Dpn't you go quoting the devil, young man," said 
John ; " he is not a pleasant acquaintance, as I know." 

" You have had a few fights with him, have you not, 
Brother Morgan ? " asked his host. 

"Rather," said the old man, "rather. I will just tell 
you one — if you like, that is." 

" Do, if you please," said Mr. Aubrey ; " I am sure it 
will do us good." 

"Well, I never was afraid but once. Then I had 
need. I was going to a night appointment. There was 
a short cut through Delemare Forest. I was going on, 
thinking of my sermon, when I came to a place where 
the path was narrow and the trees thick and close 
together. It was getting rather dark, too. Just then I 
found I could not get on ; it seemed that something was 
before me. So I struck out with my stick, but there 
was nothing. ' Whatever's to do ? ' I said to myself ; 
but I could not pass that place, though I tried often, and 
struck out many times with my staff. Then I peered 
into the gloom, and made out a tremendous black dog. 
VOh,' I said, * it's that.' So I tried to go by, but he 
would not let me, whichever side I went he went and 
stopped my way. I hit at him many times, but never 
touched him once. It was quite preaching time I knew, 
and was getting very dark ; and I began to be fright- 
ened. So I turned round to go back. This, I found, I 
could do easy enough. The beast never came near me 
on the way back, but let me go on quietly ; that makes 
me think that it was either the devil himself, or some- 
thing he sent to hinder me from going to preach that 
night." 

" You had no faith, Mr. Morgan," one remarked. 
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" May be not," he answered, " may be not ; and I 
don^t think you would have had much yourself, if you 
thought you were standing face to face with the devil. 
But I tell ye, ye don^t know yeVe bom. Instead of 
being bruised and battered, like some of the old ones 
have been, ye are treated like gentlemen — not but 
what ye ought to be, you know." 

Another of the preachers, who had evidently heard 
John's stories before, and good-humouredly encouraged 
him to repeat them, now said, "John and I have had 
many a campaign, have we not, old friend ? " 

"Yes, Brother Allen, we have. Try to make these 
young men see something of what there used to be to 
contend with." A request also urged by his host and 
Mr. Aubrey. 

" But you know, John, I am very favourable to young 
people, especially young preachers." 

" We all know that, Mr. Allen," said the minister ; 
"and that many, both preachers and members, owe 
much to your kind and sympathising words, helping 
them to clear views of many spiritual matters, as well 
as to stability in the Divine life." 

"Well," he replied, laughing heartily, "I did not 
mean all that, certainly." 

The speaker was a tall, gentlemanly man ; his hand- 
some face full of intelligence ; the head bald on the top ; 
a dark beard fell low on his bosom ; his speech was fluent 
and graceful. 

" Well, Mr. Aubrey," he resumed, " I am always very 
glad to have been rather early in the battle-field, and to 
have done a little in preparing a way for these younger 
men to travel, that they may not know personally the 
heavy yoke the first Methodists have borne. You know, 
Mr. Aubrey, something of the error, superstition, and gross 

K 2 
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ignorance existing in the country when God raised up the 
great preacher and reformer, Mr. Wesley ; but the errors 
and darkness were far from dispelled thirty or forty years 
ago in the country-places of England — indeed there is a 
good deal yet ; but I am glad God laid on me the duty 
and honour of doing somewhat for the more perfect 
working of His cause. He gave me a stout heart and a 
strong will, with great powers of physical endurance ; and 
I assure you that they were all required by the times." 

The junior minister said, " You do not wish the old 
times to come again, Mr. Allen ? " 

" Indeed, no, I do not. If it were required from me, I 
would take up my cross, but I think I have taken my 
full share of eggs and mud. I have had a few battered 
hats and torn coats. I have been hungry, and wet, and 
tired many times. Often I have walked thirty miles, 
and preached three times on the Sabbath, reaching my 
home between two and three next morning. There was 
one journey even longer than that ; besides this was in 
a very hilly country ; but that is over, as also many 
trials and temptations peculiar to the times. But I 
have never been so honoured as to have a visit from his 
Satanic majesty in person, like my friend John, and am 
bound to say I don^t want. Years ago, I knew a man 
who rejoiced in the name of Praying Johnny." 
. ** Not a bad name either, Brother Allen." 
- " By no means. A very good one indeed. But Johnny 
was a man more feared than loved. He would at times, 
opportune, or inopportune, converse with people about 
their souls, and if he could make persons kneel down and 
pray in the public roads, in fields, or anywhere, Johnny 
was not particular, and was nearly always seen with a 
patch of clay on each knee. He hated Satan, and all his 
devices. He believed Satan could, and sometimes did, 
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put in an appearance, horns and hoofs complete. Well, 
John had a curious habit when walking alone, — he 
always sang aloud, across roads, or fields. A very happy, 
but rather eccentric old man. One sabbath evening he 
was returning from his labour, — labour it certainly was, 
for John had preached twice at the planned place, two or 
three times on the way, and wherever he saw a few people, 
John would take off his hat, sing a verse to get the atten- 
tion of the people, speak a few minutes to them, then 
go forward. On this particular day he had been so em- 
ployed ; visited and prayed with a dozen families also, and 
was returning home singing as usual. On his way home 
he would have to cross a pretty deep stream, over which 
there was no bridge, but two planks thrown across served 
for foot-passengers. A full moon was shining, its bright 
beams fell full on the stream, with its frail means of 
passage. As John drew near his song suddenly ceased, 
for right in the middle of the bridge stood an awful-look- • 
ing creature ; it seemed to be covered with hair ; two 
horns stood upon the head. A very strange face, not 
like anything John had ever seen before ; two burning 
lights seemed to come from its mouth. Mixed up with 
awful groans, were the clankings of chains. John^s heart 
stood still, as well as John's feet. The groans were 
louder. ^ What's the thing groan like that for ? ' he said 
half aloud ; then boldly stepped up to where the horrible 
thing stood. * So,' he said, * thou's come.' * Well, I want 
to go by ; take care.' A groan in reply, and another, 
but no more ; for John wound his long arms round it, 
and with a jerk pitched his ghostship into the stream 
below, saying, * Man or devil, in with you,' then passed 
on singing. When speaking of it afterwards, he said he 
felt assured there was more than one in the * fool's plot,' 
on account of the lighted matches, or he would not have 
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left him in the water, so if they could help him into a 
skin, they could help him out of the water. It appeared 
that a party of foolish young men had planned to alarm 
the old preacher, and so procured a bull's hide, this they 
so placed on one of their number as to cause the horns 
to stick up ; they placed a chain in his hand, and, on 
hearing John's footsteps, placed the lighted matches in 
his mouth ; then hastily hid themselves in some of the 
shrubs on the banks of the stream. We can only hope 
he who played ghost was a wiser as well as a wetter man. 
Johnny was not troubled with supernatural appearances 
after this, and gave up his belief in Satan's ocular visits." 

The story, which was received with loud laughter, 
rather disconcerted Mr. Morgan, who said, " Yes,-^yes, 
it is much easier to laugh than to explain at any time." 

" Has Mr. Lancaster ever told you of our old Brother 
Evans (dead now) and his sermons, Mr. Aubrey ?" 

"I have not, Brother Allen ; tell it yourself, you knew 
him better than I did." 

" You would have liked him, I know ; there was a 
strange power in all he said, though you were ever 
so critical. I have seen many smile through their 
tears. He had been a collier in the early part of his 
life, and bore many scars and bruises, which told of 
the risks he had run from fire and damp, so often 
fatal to men of his class; a man that was always 
happy. But it is of his sermons I have to speak, I 
said to him once, ^You had not much liberty to- 
day, Thomas.' *No,' he said, *1 know I was sadly 
bothered. Have you ever seen a donkey trying to 
bite a thistle?' ^No,' I said, *why?' ^Well,' he 
resumed, *if a donkey sees a thistle and walks up to 
it, giving a good grab, he soon takes the whole of it 
up, but if he is not hungry, he just goes smelling at 
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it, and pricks his nose, then he gets frightened, and 
dare not bite. Well, Mr. Allen, that is how it is with 
me, if I have a good time and get liberty, perhaps 
I can talk a bit ; but if I begin with a cold heart, I 
had better go home for any good that I shall do.' 
When he gave his *Abram,' he used to take for text, 
*When the fowls came down on the carcases Abram 
drove them away.' His illustrations were the most 
curious ; the sacrifice would be prepared almost before 
your eyes ; then Abram calmly waiting, with the true 
dignity of the Patriarch. The birds then would be 
brought one by one sitting on the sacrifice, profaning 
it. Perhaps he would say Abram kept a stick to drive 
them away, or perhaps he took out his handkerchief 
and shaking it at them said, *Shoo' — then he would 
tell his hearers that' the heart offered to God was 
often tainted by sin, was often defiled by sin, the ugly 
black raven, discontent, * pilfering away' all the good 
seed ; the fierce eagle of passion tearing it all up, and 
scattering it abroad ; the magpie of mischief and spite ; 
the foul vulture, who loved only filth and carrion ; 
there would be lying birds, cheating birds ; and he 
usually wound up with * the little wren of peevishness.' 
The application was excellent. In homely phrase he 
would say, *God cannot take up with a tainted sacri- 
fice ; sin must, like the birds, be driven out. There 
must be no tampering with it. A heart, pure and clean, 
was the only acceptable sacrifice to God ; but oh ! how 
He loved that — ^how He would come down and make a 
covenant with the pure in heart, an everlasting covenant.' 
Thomas had one sermon on faith. Here he would 
describe the house at Zarephath, the bare walls — every- 
thing sold that would bring a * penny' to keep them 
alive. You could see the boy worn to a shadow, pale, 
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pinched ; the mother's careworn, anxious face. You 
could hear her communings with her own heart ; how 
was the precious life to be kept up? Then she looks 
into the meal-barrel, and, sighing, says, * Enough for 
only one more meal, my dear. After this we must 
die.' Next you see her out, gathering a handful of 
sticks ; weak, weary, heart-sore, to prepare their last 
meal. Now a man in a prophet's mantle approaches, 
making his request, 'Make me a cake first ;^ — then 
her pitiful story, one handful of meal, one little drop 
of oil. * Do as I bid you ; ' the cake is taken to the 
prophet, she returns to prepare their own ; the meal is 
no less that day, or the next day, or the next. Then with 
a shout of triumph he would say the oil never grew less, 
the meal lasted till the trouble was past. Then you 
would see the woman who was in such poverty that a 
creditor was about to sell her two boys. The conversa- 
tion between her and the man of God, *What have 
you got,' says he. * Oh, nothing, sir, nothing at all ; 
I am miserably poor ; but to lose my two boys is 
worse than death. Can you not help me, sir ; if you 
can, do, pray.' *Are you sure you have nothing left?' 
*No, not a single thing, unless, indeed, I mention one 
small bottle of oil.' *Take that down from the shelf 
(or as Thomas always said ' shilf '), * send the two lads 
out to borrow vessels, not one or two, but many.' 
There are the boys running from house to house, there 
is the woman standing with the * little bottle' over 
a 'great big' vessel, she never looks to see if it is all 
done, 'not she,' she holds the bottle steadily till the 
vessel is full, then, with the bottle held tightly, passes 
on to another, fills that, another, another, and another — 
the little bottle holds out bravely. 'Another vessel, 
David. Help him, Jonathan. Is there not another ? ' — 
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when the last is filled. * No, mother,' say the amazed 
boys, * we cannot borrow one more.* Not till then does 
the supply stop. Now Thomas would be in his element ; 
his face would glow as he said, *that was faith.' The 
half-starved woman, looking for a few sticks, might 
have said to that strange man, who, I am sure, she 
never saw before, *I cannot give you the last bit we 
have; my poor boy is nearly dead for want of food. 
No ; we must keep what we have.' But she just looks 
at him, then turns round, goes home, lights her poor 
fire, telling her son as she bakes the bread for the 
stranger, all he had said to her. *But who is he, 
mother ? ' ^ I don't know, my son, but he has on a 
prophet's mantle. By that I know him to be one of 
the Lord's servants. The prophets of the God of Israel 
never lie.' Her faith saved her and her son. There was 
a fresh harvest every time she went to the meal tub. And 
so if the woman who went to Elisha had said, * I am not 
going to do anything so very absurd as to try and fill 
a lot of big vessels out of one little bottle,' she would 
very likely have starved herself, and seen her sons sold 
into slavery, but she had faith. She went right home 
and sent the lads out at once. This was saving, active, 
faith. Both these women had believed to some purpose. 
Now, he would ask, * How many of you have this kind 
of faith?' They believed and obeyed, if you have it you 
will obey too. You will inquire, ^ Lord, what wilt Thou 
have ME to do ? ' and you will do it. Now, now ; the 
power of God is here. Whose heart like the empty 
vessels are ready to receive it, come, come, come, — 

" * Grace is flowing like a river, 

Millions there have been supplied, 
Still it flows as fresh as ever, 
From the Saviour's wounded side.' 
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"*It will never cease to flow/ he would say, 'as long 
as there is one heart willing to receive it. Only when 
unbelief shuts up the heart does the oil stay. To the 
man or woman with whom the Holy Spirit has ceased 
to communicate, Woe, woe, woe ; * these last words with 
clasped hands and weeping eyes." 

"You have yourself laboured long. Brother Allen," 
said Mr. Lancaster. 

" Yes, a good number of years. I was young and wild, 
even for the times, when God mercifully found me. It 
happened in this way: a rather ignorant man came to 
preach in the streets of the town in which I then lived, 
I thought it would be good fun to listen to this queer- 
looking preacher ; so with several others, as wild as my- 
self, stood to listen. But as he went on with his sermon 
all the fun went out of me, and my heart died within me. 
Some one must have told him who I was, I concluded, or 
how would he know so exactly how I felt, when I 
reflected, as I did sometimes, on n^y loose, wasted life ? 
My friends gradually left the place ; I stayed till he had 
finished preaching ; then they all knelt down in the 
street ; several men prayed ; I seemed to think they 
prayed for me, and felt strangely thankful, and somehow 
drawn to these rather uncouth people. The person who 
had conducted the meeting announced that he would 
hold a meeting for those who wished to join themselves 
to God that night, in a house in a street he named. I knew 
there were only poor, though respectable people, in the 
locality, and determined to go quietly. Soon as tea was 
over, without saying a word to any one, even to my young 
wife, I went. There were a good many persons there. 
The preacher spoke to us separately ; when he came to 
me, I told him with trembling how very sad and sinful 
I saw myself before God. * Ah, that is right,' he said ; 
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'bleed on, poor heart!' After a little time he came 
back to me, and in a few simple words showed me the 
way to Jesus. I found peace with God in that cottage 
that night. I think I was wild with joy, and went away 
rejoicing ; not, however, before the owner of the house, 
a young widow, with two pretty children, said, * I hope 
you will cleave to the Lord, sir, and help your wife to 
do it also ; walk together for the dear Saviour's sake.* 
So we have done, thanks be to God," he said reverently. 
" On my way home some of my old companions joined 
me, saying, they were going to make a night of it. 
* Come along, Allen.' * No ; I cannot, and will not,' I 
9aid resolutely. * Why ? ' For this reason, God has just 
3aved my soul.' They looked at me. One said, * Surely 
you are mad.' * No, not mad ; just recovering the sense I 
had lost.' I told them, * If you will go my way, I shall 
be glad ; your way I never intend to go again.' So we 
parted. Then the labourers were few, that is how I 
began to speak so early, and have since then kept on, 
till it has become the fixed habit of my life, as it is also 
the crown of my rejoicing, to labour for God. I hope to 
die with my harness on." 

" I trust you will, dear brother," said the minister ; 
" and 50, by God's help, I trust I shall." 

" I am reminded," said Mr. Lancaster, " of a very re- 
markable Local Minister in a circuit in the South of 
England. I was very young when he used to come to 
preach, and also to lead a Class, in a place I then lived at. 
He was one of the very best men that ever I knew for real 
hard work. His voice, loud and clear, could be heard a 
very long distance. With a strongly built frame, he had 
courage for anything ; he was wonderful in prayer, and 
possessed of great faith. I have seen him pray for lost 
sinners till the perspiration rolled in drops to the place 
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where he knelt, from his head and face. He generally got 
what he wanted too ; he would kneel with his face to the 
wall, and wrestle with God in prayer. Often we have heard 
him begin in a low voice at first, which was gradually 
raised to the highest pitch, — *I believe, I believe, I be- 
lieve ! ' At a time when there was some public meeting, 
a district meeting, I think, at a neighbouring town, he 
had resolved to go and take me wi^h him. We left home 
on the Saturday night, so as to be ready for the six a.m. 
prayer-meeting next day ; we shared the same room. 
About three in the morning he came and shook me by 
my shoulder, * Get up,' he said ; * get up : come and get a 
flooring to your soul.' * Why it is only three o'clock, Mr. 
Daughtery.' * Never too soon to begin to pray,* he said. 
However, I was not so good as my friend. I slept till 
six, which was the time appointed for the first meeting, 
though he had been engaged in prayer from three. 

" At one time when he was preaching in the street, 
and, as usual, a large crowd had gathered to hear him, 
an officious constable dragged him to prison ; but he 
preached to the people through the barred window, and 
sang so loud, that the crowd became larger than ever. 
Many fights had he with the magistrates, till at last it 
was decided to let him alone, which was the wisest thing 
they could do ; for he made a reformation amongst a set 
of very vile men. 

"There was another man in the same Circuit who 
used to give the narratives and parables of the Bible in his 
own words. On the Prodigal Son he would keep your 
attention on full stretch till the sermon was over. In de- 
scribing the wanderer's return he would say, * Look at him 
as he comes up the turnpike-road, skulking, with his toes 
out of his shoes, his coat all in rags, and without the well- 
filled trunk he carried away with him. The poor wretch 
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is coining towards his father's house, but he's terribly 
ashamed of himself, and dares not lift his miserable head 
up, but he skulks on, talking to himself, " If I may only 
live in the kitchen I shall be glad, for I am half-dead, 
and it's awful to look after swine. I am sick of the 
whole time since I went away ; of all my companions — 
men and women, and the world, — tired to death. It's all 
false and hollow." So he keeps on getting a bit nearer, 
bless you, all the time ; and going along with his head 
down, he has got nearer his father's house than he 
thought he was. The old man had been looking out of 
the parlour window. He §at there all day — waiting, 
lioping he would come home. He sees a dark figure in 
the road about the same height as *my poor lad.' He 
puts his hand to keep the sun off his eyes, that he might 
look again. " Oh, if it might be him ! — if it might — if 
it niight ! " The poor wretch comes on, the father still 
looking out. " It is he ! It is he ! " bursts from quiver- 
ing lips, as he leaps through the window, runs down the 
garden, springs over the wicket, down the stack-yard into 
and across the ploughed field. Yes, he is right. It is his 
lost son. Poor, poor lad, there he is, trying to get out of 
the dirty, clinging clay. Oh, a lot of it sticks to him, 
and is very hard to get off ; but he sees the Father, and 
cries out, " Take me back. Father ! " What does the 
Father do ? What do you do, mother, with the yearn- 
ing, longing heart, when one of your lads who has done 
wrong runs away from his home — perhaps, gone for a 
soldier, and now has come home to you poor, ragged, 
wounded, wearied, and ashamed, saying, "Mother, I 
have come back, take me in and forgive me " — what do 
you do ? Oh, you know, don't you ? ' Tenderly and 
softly he would say, *Yes, yes, you know what you 
would do, and so did the prodigal's father. In a moment 
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he helps his son out of the clay, kissing him and caress- 
ing him all the time, crying, " Welcome, my child, wel- 
come ! " — takes him in — ^not to the kitchen, no ! — to hts 
own best room^ and sings a song of joy : " My son was 
dead, but is alive again ; was lost, but is found."' The 
rags are taken from his shoulders ; the robe, the shoes, 
the ring, are brought ; the slain fatling, the feast, the 
joy, are all told in plain English style, and being warm 
from the preacher's heart went with power to the hearts 
of his hearers. 

" There was another, and as surprising a man quite, from 
the far North, who came a stranger to the circuit town. 
This young man was about nineteen. He joined the 
society at once, attended prayer meetings, and every other 
service he possibly could. He was considered a very in- 
telligent man, and really was so. He was requested to take 
a class in the Sunday-school — rather a high class. He 
refused. To the teacher's surprise, he asked if he could 
not be appointed to an alphabet class. It was said of 
course he could ; but it would be such waste of talent. 
Any of the juniors could take the low classes. He was 
firm, however, and stedfastly refused to take any but the 
very lowest in the school. He was too good a man to 
lose, so he was appointed to the children. Over six feet 
high, broad in proportion, he looked like a giant amongst 
them. He drew the little fold around him, each having 
their primer, he holding one as well. Pointing to the 
first letter, he asked one pretty little child, * What is 
this ? ' * A,' said the child. * Are you quite sure ? ' * Yes, 
it's A.' The whole class were agreed in saying it was A. 
* What is the next } ' * That is B.' Again the whole class 
voted it B. So on all through. Then again. * That is a 
very good lesson, I am sure,' said the new teacher. The 
children thought Mr. Blakey the nicest teacher they had 
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ever had. In a little time the * move-up' of the teachers 
took place. He was told he must please take the next 
class, and did not refuse. So he passed from class to 
class in the school till he was put on the plan as a trial 
preacher. It was not till then that he told that when he 
entered the Sunday-school he did not even know his 
letters, but had learned the A B C in the children's class. 
* They were the teachers,' he said, * I the scholar.' He 
was a very clever man, a good preacher and class-leader, 
as well as a good man of business. This man was a bene- 
fit to the society, and deeply regretted when he died." 

One of the older Brethren said, "I believe I knew 
that man, one of the old, tried, and true. But, Mr. 
Lancaster, you must not forget our friend Thomas 
Roberts." 

" Indeed we must not, William." 

"Roberts, you know, was a genius in his way; very fond 
of figures and illustration, somewhat comical on occa- 
sions. A very excellent Class-leader, notwithstanding 
his oddities of speech. I have heard him tell* persons 
who were rather low and doubtful, but striving Chris- 
tians, * Don't you be cast down ; the Lord never forgets, 
never loses sight of you ; and some of these days He'll 
send for you in ** an open Landau," like He did the pro- 
phet. He'll not take you to heaven in a hole-and-corner 
sort of way; all heaven will witness your entry there, 
while the devil grinds his teeth and foams and rages 
to have lost you. Cheer up, your name is written in 
the Lamb's Book of Life.' He had a difficulty in pro- 
nouncing some words. Thus he would describe God's 
watchful care over Elijah, when resting under the 
Jupiter tree,— juniper I never heard him say. His queer 
sayings are remembered to this day by very many. A man 
who fancied himself an infidel, one day began a conver- 
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sation with him about the existence of a God. Roberts 
was looking his sternest, * So you do not believe there is 
a God?' 'No, I do not.' 'Man, when you roll your 
eye-ball to the sky, and see all its glory — the sun, the 
moon, the stars, do you say still — no God?' *I do.' 

* When you see the earth with its crops, the grain, the 
fruit, the thousands of its flowers, do you still say — no 
God.' 'Well, yes, I do.' 'Well,' he said disdainfully, 
'you're a precious article; you call yourself a thinking, 
reasoning, man ? ' ' I am a thinking man. I have 
thought all these things well over. I can come to no 
conclusion but that I have given you.' 'Well,' said 
Roberts, 'your clever thinking and studying has, in- 
deed, done much for you ; it has reconciled you to 
living without God and without hope in the world ; and 
when you go from it, to die the death of a swine or a dog.' 
Wincing a little, the man said, ' I cannot help myself.' 
' You don't want to help yourself. I just tell you this much, 
"He that being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall 
be suddenly destroyed, and that without remedy," and I 
tell you further, a mind like yours is an eternal disgrace to 
a kennel of hounds,' and turning sharply away, and with- 
out another word, he left him standing in the street. A 
young gentleman, for whose parents Roberts worked, one 
day thought he would tease him a bit on being a preacher. 

* I say, Roberts,' he began, 'I heard you were off preach- 
ing yesterday.' ' Well, what of that ? ' said he, leaning on 
his spade. ' I was just wondering — ^wondering whether 
unordained men like you, ought to preach.' 'My dear 
lad,' he said, 'I was ordained, long ago.' 'You ; a likely 
thing.' ' Yes, me ; ' not leaning on his spade now, but 
drawn up to the full six feet he measured, — ' me.' When 
God, for Christ's sake, pardoned my sins, and I felt the 
blessedness of the atoning blood, I saw the awful con- 
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dition of men who like you were without God, and in 
danger of falling into the pit of hell, I besought the Lord 
to show me what to do to save such souls. He did ; He 
gave me my commission then. He, the King of kings, 
the Lord of the universe. He engraved it on my heart,* 
* and,' lifting his hat in reverence as he used the Holy 
name, * I dare not refuse to do my Master's will ; woe is 
me, if I preach not the Gospel.' The young man was 
ashamed and confused, though he did not choose to 
acknowledge it, but after a pause, resumed in a ban- 
tering tone, * I have been told that some of you Metho- 
dist preachers make a pretty good thing of it, all the 
same. If you cannot save a soul, you can knock over a 
pheasant.' A frown gathered on the man's face, but as 
quickly passed, as he said, * Look here, you don't know 
what you are talking about ; you are very short of sense, 
I am sorry to say. When you have a grain or two, come 
to me out of working hours and I'll talk to you ; but now 
I am busy, — go.' * And,' said the young gentleman when 
telling this story, * I knew I had better go, — he was always 
too much for me, and he knew it.' " 

" I for one," said Mr. Aubrey, " am very sorry the old 
men are dying out. We may have more refined men — 
more polish, a clearer idea of grammar and elocution, but 
not more natural eloquence, more lively faith, or more 
devotion to the Master's cause." 

" No," said one of the preachers," " we might in many 
respects follow their example." 

" Yes, in many, yet not in all. We must go far out of 
our way, to do as some of the first preachers did ; and in 
the present state of things very many of them would be 
unwise and uncalled for. This fine race of workers seem 
dying out, having finished their mission. As Mr. Allen 
wisely said, 'Making way for the more perfect working 
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of God^s cause ; ' as I trust we, brethren, shall make way 
for a still more perfect working of the same cause. And 
as the ' Old Methodists ' left the world better than they 
found it, so let us be like them in that particular — ^work- 
ing in the way opened out to us by God ; steadily, not by 
impulse, but with steady, constant, consistent regard to the 
value of * souls immortal,' and also to the wise and careful 
building up of the Church of Christ, remembering that 
* whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap/ " 

"That is my opinion, too, Mr. Aubrey," said Mr. Allen. 
" Though I regret so many have finished their work, I 
rejoice to know they have gone home to their rest." 

"As I shall, very soon, brethren," Mr. Morgan re- 
marked, slowly shaking his white head. "Yes, yes, 
their works do follow them. They rest at home ; but I 
loved them, Mr. Aubrey — those with whom I took sweet 
counsel and walked to the house of God." 

"So do we, John, love to hear of their many battles 
and many victories ; only we must not waste our time 
in lamenting their loss. That should be spent in doing 
present duty." 

" But you see everything is changing," he replied, 
rather sadly, " preachers and chapels." 

" Well, John," he answered, " the change in the chapels 
is certainly a good one, if the change in preachers is not. 
I know that our forefathers were very glad to have four 
walls with a roof; very ugly, very cold and bare they 
looked." 

" That is so," Mr. Laiicaster remarked. " The chapel 
where my own parents and family worshipped was such 
a place — cold enough, too — but being the best we could 
get, or had then seen, we considered it equal to the parish 
church. Oh ! " he said, laughing, " I remember the old 
place well. For some years it was lighted with tallow 
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candles, which were placed in queer-looking iron cups, 
that were set on the top of iron rods, these same iron 
rods being fixed on each pew. A man used to go round 
the chapel to snufF these ghostly lights. Sometimes, to 
the infinite delight of the youngsters, he would snufF one 
out ; then there would be a sad waste of tallow till he 
had it lighted again. Gas was introduced into the town. 
There was a great consultation as to whether it was 
proper for our chapel or not ; at last, however, it was 
determined to have it ; but you know we had not the 
smart gasfittings then we have now. But the manager 
at the works, who thought he was a genius, * invented ' 
an immense hoop ; this was pricked all round at regular 
intervals for the lights ; then it was suspended from the 
ceiling by four iron rods, just as ugly as the hoop. Well, 
the night came when it was to be tried ; every little 
pricked place on the ring gave its quota of bright gas. 
We were in raptures ; and certainly it was a very great 
improvement on the candles. We were quite well pleased 
till the time came when our missionary meeting was to 
be held in the chapel. Mr. Atherton was either the 
deputation, or had come to give us a speech. He was 
speaking of worship given to idols, when he very gravely 
said, as he pointed to our gas accommodation, *Now, 
that is a thing you may worship without sin.* There 
was a look of amaze on the assembly. * Yes, you may,' 
he went on to say ; ^ for there is not its likeness in the 
heavens above, nor in the earth beneath, nor in the 
waters under the earth.' Then he quietly resumed his 
address. If a bombshell had fallen in our midst we 
could not have been more surprised. However, it 
brought about a better state of light, but which was too 
good for the place ; for it showed cracks and stains, and 
other damaged places, which, owing to the chapel being 
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rather dark, had not been seen before. It was like 
putting the new piece on the old garment. Serious 
thoughts of beautifying were entertained and talked of 
for many years ; but at last it was determined to build a 
new one, which I am happy to say was done." 

" Yes," said the old preacher, " old chapels are despised 
nowadays, like many other things. There were many 
who clung to the old chapel, Mr. Lancaster, I am sure." 

" No doubt, John, as you cling to your broad-brimmed 
hat, and old cut of coat, gaiters, and umbrella ; but, 
John, just fancy now, how would any one of these young 
men look, going to their appointments dressed as you are 
now ? Don't you see, my dear old Father Morgan, that 
we must go in some degree with the times, if we mean 
to be useful ; we must not rebel against every step 
onward, but do what little we can to help to keep each 
onward step in the right place." 

Poor John, convinced against his will, refused to give 
way in the matter of dress, any more than in that of 
chapels. 

The clock on tfie chimney-piece chimed nine — some 
of the visitors rose to go. 

" Not till you have had some coffee," said their host. 
" Willie, ring for Mary." 

Helen sat down to dispense the fragrant beverage, 
whilst Mabel and their lady friends waited on the guests. 
Mrs. Aubrey specially devoted herself to the old preacher, 
who recovered himself considerably under her womanly 
tact, and allowed himself to be taken home by one of 
the young preachers when the evening was over. 

Mr. Allen, with Mr. Aubrey, sat talking with their 
host. During a pause in the conversation, Mr. Allen 
said, as if to himself, " I wonder could it be ?" 

" Wonder could what be, Allen ? " said his host. 
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" Why," he answered, " that servant of yours reminds 
me of some one I knew years ago — more so to-night 
than ever." 

" Where did the person live, and what was her name 
she reminds you of ? " 

" She lived in a small town in Shropshire, and her 
name was Elliott." 

** Mary^s name is Elliott, and I am sure she came to the 
family from whom we took her from Shropshire where 
she had been living. Here she is," said her master, as 
Mary entered with a tray of coffee. 

** Come here, Mary," he said ; " did you not live in Os- 
waldtown before you went to live with Mrs. Kennedy ? " 

" Yes, sir, I did. I went straight from there." 

" Then, Mary, did you ever see Mr. Allen ? " 

"Never before I came here, to my knowledge, sir." 

" Ah, yes you have, Mary," said that gentleman, rising, 
and taking the honest hand in his. " I know you well 
now, Mary ; you lived in Street ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Well, you will remember, then, a meeting held in your 
cottage by a Mr. Matlock, after a street preaching ? " 

" Not one in particular, I think, sir." 

"Well, one when a young man, noted for his wild 
ways in the town, was converted to God." 

Mary scanned his face narrowly, then said, " I do ; his 
name was Allen. He was much talked of, for, as well as 
being one of the wildest, he was one of the handsomest 
men in the place, and began to work for God in good 
earnest. He was soon moved to where, I believe, he was 
very useful. Surely you are a relative, sir ? " 

"I am he, Mary!" 

" Is it possible ? " she asked ; " but I should never 
have known you. You used to have a curly head of hair." 
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"And now it is bald, and my shoulders are rounder, 
and I am thirty-four years older ; but I am the man whom 
you told to live for God, and help my wife to do so too. 
So I have done, Mary, and you must come to my house 
to see her and my children — those we have with us, at 
least. How strange that we should meet here. I rejoice 
to see you." 

" And I you, sir." 

Then, turning to her master, the worthy creature said, 
" This is a great day to me, sir, to know that when I 
was brought so low, and my sorrow and distress were so 
great, that the Lord was just working out His own way, 
and honouring my poor cottage with making it the 
birthplace of one so honoured and so useful as Mr. Allen 
in the Lord's vineyard.'* 

"Mary," said he "if that meeting had been in a 
chapel, or room, or even in a smart neighbourhood, I 
should not have gone to it." 

" How wonderful," she said. " How wise God is ! " 

Mr. Aubrey stood up and related the circumstances 
just narrated to the preachers. "Now," he added, "let 
us sing, * Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.'" 
So the brethren parted, having pleasantly and profitably 
finished the " quarter-day." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

** Who can guess what I may be ? • 

Who can tell my fortune to me ? 
For bravest and brightest that ever was sung, 
May be—and shall be — the lot of the young. 

" Away with your counsels, and hinder me not ; 
On, on let me press to my brilliant lot ; 
Youngi and strong, and sanguine, and free, 
How knowest thou what I may be ? *' 

** T)APA,I have just had a letter from Lottie Cartmell ; 

JL she says, if agreeable and convenient, she will pay 
her promised visit in July ; and here is one from Aunt 
Jane, promising to send Emily, if we will not keep her 
too long. I shall be glad to see them." 

** Nelly, Charlie also writes to say he shall be here in 
due course, and is going to bring his friend, Mr. Dermont, 
with him. So just make your own arrangements. Any- 
thing to make you all happy. What does Mabel say to 
Emily coming ? " 

" Oh, she is simply delighted, because Mabel and Em 
are such good friends. Let me ask you, father, if you 
are not very pleased with the great change in Mabel, 
since dear Horace went ? " 

" I am more than pleased ; I am truly thankful to the 
great Saviour who has wrought the change. How she 
watches herself, and checks any word of impatience. 
She is keeping her promise well." 
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" She is just what mamma would have liked — a quiet, 
self-possessed young Christian lady. Who would have 
thought one year could so completely alter her ? " 

"Under your sisterly care," he said, raising Helen's 
face with both his hands, and kissing her fondly, " she 
has done well, having had such an example as few girls 
have had. I am deeply grateful, Nelly dear." 

During the evening, Mr. Lancaster said, "I quite 
forgot to tell you, Nelly, that Dr. Webster is about 
to give up his practice, and that a very nice man, 
from the south of England, has bought it. He came 
to Ribcaster a few days since. I think it will be a 
good plan to bespeak his services, as successor to Dr. 
Webster ; he seems to have great faith in him, and 
is anxious he should be our medical attendant in his 
stead." 
"But we do not require a doctor just now, papa." 
" We don't know how soon we may, Helen ; it is not 
wise to be without a gentleman to whom we can send 
in an emergency." 

" Very well, papa, of course your judgment is the right 
one. How old is this new man ? has he a nice wife, and 
how many children are there ? " 

" Three questions in one, Nelly. He has no wife, — no 
children, — is about thirty years of age." 

"It is a pity he is not married, because most people 
think if a doctor is not old, and has not an old wife, he is 
not fit to advise. But I daresay it will be all right." 

" I think so, dear ; I am going to tea with him this 
evening at Dr. Webster's. He will stay there a few 
weeks, so as to get to know the townspeople before the 
doctor goes, as he is intending, to the South of France, 
for the winter. Then Mr., or rather Dr. Burns, takes 
/possession of house, surgery, and practice. He will have 
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a housekeeper, I suppose ; he has lived with his mother 
up to the time of her death, six months ago." 

" Why, papa, how do you know all this ?" 

"I learned it from Webster, when he spoke to me 
about this young fellow." 

Weeks passed by. One fine day brought Lottie and 
Emily; soon after Charlie and his friend arrived at 
Ashfields. Very happy hours the young guests spent 
with the Lancasters. They had much in common, were 
clever, well read, intellectual, pious, yet few enjoyed life, 
in its proper sense, more than this bevy of young people. 
Music, croquet, boating, walking, flower culture, each 
had its attractions. Herbert Dermont was every one^s 
friend ; but it was plain that he loved Mabel's society 
best, from the first day of his coming. Mr. Lancaster 
observed this, but said, of course, Mabel is but a 
child ; Dermont more like one of themselves than a 
strangey. 

Helen knew that if Mabel was not yet eighteen, she 
had the heart, thoughts, and ways of womanhood. The 
pleasant month was passing, but as yet no visit had been 
paid to the lake district. The surroundings of the old 
town were so very beautiful ; the wide- spreading moor ; 
the glorious river hastening down to the sea ; the grand 
old castle, with its histories of sorrow and shame, as well 
as stories of knightly valour and brave defence, and 
royal deeds-^but, mainly, now a county jail. 

" Let us have a nice picnic, Helen," her brother said, 
one day ; ** it would be very pleasant to go with a party 
to Windermere, or anywhere like that." 

The idea met with the entire approval of the house- 
hold. First — where ? Somewhere in the Lake district, 
to be determined by further conversation. 

"When?" 
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" Next week, if fine. This is Friday. Fix next 
Wednesday." 

"Who?'' 

" Make a list, Helen. Here is paper and ink." 

" Very well, dear." 

" Ladies first." 

" How many should there be ? " 

" About thirty is a nice number," Lottie said. 

"Then thirty let it be. Now we are four — Lottie, 
Emily, Mabel, and myself. Then there are Minnie and 
Annette Golding, Polly and Nelly Grayside, Emily and 
Annie Proverst, Alice Migton, Carrie Sibbalds, Hatty 
Holbrook, Florence Millington, Catherine Gregson. 
There are the ladies." 

" And a nice lot, too," said Charlie, looking over his 
sister's shoulder ; " fifteen Lancashire witches." 

After some little laughing the gentlemen's names were 
called. 

" Now here are two of you. Then there is Walter 
Bingley, Mr. Becket, Norval Hendley, James Cartwright, 
Edward Gomall, Willie Guest, Norman Gartsey, Tom 
Moseley, Charlie Taylor, Alton Fitzalton, and — and — 
Wilfred Allen." 

"Two yet, Charlie. You must not forget Harry 
Tomlinson ; then you want one." 

Mr. Lancaster, who had sat looking on, now said — 

" I wish you would ask Dr. Burns, Charlie. It would 
be a nice thing to do. He is strange, and is a very nice 
man. In a little time he will have no opportunity for 
holiday taking." 

" That is the handsome man you saw in the chapel, 
Dermont," Charlie explained. " I think he will be very 
capital, Helen." 

So Helen wrote the name. 
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" Of course you come, papa ?" 

" No, dears, I think I prefer a quiet mountain ramble 
with Charlie before he returns to Oxford." 

Invitations were sent out that day. During the next 
answers were received, all accepting them. Mr. Lan- 
caster, who was a very great admirer of the Lake 
scenery, suggested that they made a long day. 

"This," he said, "can be done by leaving Ribcaster 
station at three in the morning. Rather early, to be 
sure ; but if you want to see that most delightful 
country under its twofold aspect of dawn and gloaming, 
you had better try to do as I suggest. If you do, you 
will find yourselves with a full day before you. When 
you reach the place you, Dermont, so much wish to see 
— ^Ulleswater, — then you can shape your course as you 
will. Charles has been so often that he will be able 
to point out the various routes. In the meantime, you, 
Dermont, can look through a guide-book for anything 
that may strike you." 

The grey dawn was breaking as the picnic party took 
their way to the station on the day appointed. A saloon 
carriage was in readiness ; the ticket for the party pro- 
cured ; the carriage attached to the train, which came 
up with the usual demonstration of puff and steam. 
" Take your seats " — from the guard ; the carriage door 
is closed with a bang ; a shrill scream from the " iron 
horse ;" a few dismal puffs, as if very loth to start 
again ; then, with sudden effort, it put on full speed, and 
shot along like an arrow from the bow. 

" Look at the sea ! " cried one of the girls, as they 
drew close to Hestbrook. " The tide is quite up to the 
gate." 

All faces were turned in an instant. Too brief the 
moment for the beauty of the view. The sea lay like 
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glass before them. The quiet tide toyed with the smooth 
beach like a shy maiden — now advancing, now retreat- 
ing ; whilst the Lake mountains in the gloaming looked 
grandly on. The busy station of Crounforth is passed. 

" What a pretty little hill ! " Lottie said, as they shot 
past a rocky eminence. 

" That is Wartown Crag," Mabel answered ; " and 
Willie knows something about it, don't you, Willie ? " 

"That was a very long time ago, Mabel, and you 
should not mention it." 

" I am not going. Don't look cross, dear," she whis- 
pered. " We are going to be very happy to-day ; I am 
sorry if I have hurt your mind." 

More stations passed. 

" Look to your left, Dermont — there is Kentdale Castle ; 
Catherine Parr was born there. That little town in the 
hollow is Kentdale." 

Kentdale Junction — on — Tebay — still on — through a 
cutting of solid rock, which stands many feet high on 
either side of the train, lichens, mosses, and ferns are peep- 
ing from the crevices, where the hardy little plants have 
taken root. On — Shap Fells, wild and bleak enough to 
frighten, instead of inviting delicate people, as it does, to 
its " healing waters." On — Penrith — here our party 
leave their train. 

Carriages have been ordered, and are in waiting. Com- 
fortably disposing themselves, as seemed best to the 
happy young folk, they soon pass under the ruins of the 
old castle, once a strong fortress, possessed by kings and 
lordly knights. Now, its remaining walls of redstone 
are the supports of cattle sheds, the court-yard the resort 
of sheep and swine. 

The first rays of the sun were just spreading a rosy 
hue over the tops of the hills and smooth face of the 
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waters — ^shortly it extends to the valleys and dales — 
gradually the roseate gives place to more brilliant and 
dazzling rays. A flood of glory takes hill and valley in 
its embrace, which seems to be the signal to Nature to 
wake up. The birds begin, shyly at first, to move from 
tree to tree. Soon the song of the thrush and the black- 
bird fills the air with melody. Flowers, which had slept 
during the cool hours, now uplift their heads, and open 
their sweet eyes to the sun, to take in renewed life and 
heat. The stately trees shake their huge limbs, scattering 
the dew on the green sward below, which soon melts 
beneath the warm kiss of the "king of day." Ten 
thousand gems seem to quiver and sparkle on hedge- 
row and mossy bank ; every blade of grass rejoices in 
its diamond coronet, and throws back its lustre toward 
the morning sun. 

A sharp drive brought our party to the gates of 
Brougham Hall. Not to houses built with hands, but 
to the stupendous works of the Architect of the great 
globe itself " is thought to be given to-day." A curious 
raised and grass-covered mound, bearing the name of 
" King Arthur's Round Table *' is passed. This brings to 
the minds of some of them Tennyson's Mort d^ Arthur, 
The poem remains in, or recurs to, the memory often 
during the day. Passing swiftly into the shadow of the 
hills, Helen catches the first gleam of the water. Touch- 
ing Emily on the shoulder, she repeats the line — 

'* And on a sudden, lo I the level lake.'* 
Every eye is at once turned in that direction where 
beautiful Ulleswater lay, placid and quiet as a sleeping 
babe, surrounded by its huge guardians. 

Pooley Bridge is soon reached, and it is not yet eight 
o'clock. A comfortable breakfast awaits the party, who 
have quickened appetites for it. They sit down, but lose 
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no time. The obliging landlord tells them that " a steamer 
comes at nine. I think," he went on to say, " you will 
have a good day. The mists are not gone yet, but will, I 
think, before very long." In answer to a question from 
Dr. Burns, he said, " The lake is nine miles long ; and as 
you see from the map you have before you, it is in three 
bends, or, as we say, * reaches.* The first from here to 
Skelly Neb, here" — touching it with a pencil — " is three 
miles; from that point to this — Silver Hill — is four 
miles. The top * reach ' takes up the remaining two." 

" Thanks. We have one gentleman amongst us who 
has been the route." 

"That will make your journey so much the plea- 
santer, sir." 

Leaving the old-fashioned inn, they took the path 
through the pretty road to where the steamer lay 
moored. At the given time, and after a throb and 
shriek, the vessel slowly commenced her journey 
through the clear waters. Absorbed in the beauty of 
the place, little is said. 

Skelly Neb and Hallin Fell are reached and passed. 
Another bend — now Birk Fell shuts in the left ; Sty- 
barrow Crag, the right. Further and higher Helvellyn 
— the mighty Helvellyn — lifts its lordly head. Very 
lovely are the little islands that are seen here and there to 
dot the smooth water, seeming by comparison to increase 
the size of the mighty hills around. Those lovers of 
Nature who have looked on this rugged but grandly 
beautiful landscape will remember the feeling of awe 
which rested on the mind as they gazed on it for the 
first time. Entranced, our party stand in groups, look- 
ing on the " wonderful works of God." 

Across the sides of the hills, masses of white mist, 
taking the most fantastic shapes, passed swiftly. From 
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the awful chasms and ravines in their mighty sides rose 
voluminous clouds of the same light vapour. " Such," 
said one, " as you might think would rise from . the 
workshops of the Cyclops, when busy forging thunder- 
bolts for Jove." 

On Helvellyn itself rested the "cap," or cloud of 
vapour, so well known in the district, spread like a veil 
of gossamer. Presently the wild aspect of the scene is 
softened by the presence of a wood-crowned hill, while 
on the sides of the nearer mountains could be seen the 
purple heath, yellow gorse, emerald ferns, lichens, and 
mosses. Others — rocky eminences — rose straight, bleak, 
and bare out of the water, rearing their " awful form " 
high and defiant, whilst the wavelets of the lake kissed 
the feet of these giants of Lakeland. Dermont, who 
had not imagined anything so beautiful, leaning over 
the boat side, was heard to repeat the well-known 
lines : — 

" O scenes surpassing fable and yet true, 
Scenes of accomplished bliss, which who can see, 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 
His soul refreshed with foretaste of the joy ! 
Rivers of gladness water all the earth, 
And clothe all climes with beauty— the reproach 
Of barrenness is past : the fruitful field 
Laughs with abundance ; and the land, once lean, 
Or fertile only in its own disgrace, 
Exults to see its thistly curse repealed — 
The various seasons woven into one, 
And that one season an Eternal Spring. 

" One song employs all nations, and all cry, 
* Worthy the Lamb, for He was slain for us.* 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain- tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy. 
Till nation after nation taught the strain. 
Earth rolls the rapturous Hosannas round." 
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Then turning to his companions said, "Our Father 
made them all.-' 

" Dermont," said Charlie, " could not look more 
astonished if the *arm clothed in white samite,' rose 
from the lake, caught at a second ^Excaliber,' and dis- 
appeared." 

" Ah, well," he said, raising his hat ; " 'tis mystic — 
wonderful ! I am grateful to-day to be permitted to see 
what I do ; the wonderful power of a wonderful God." 

The boat now drew to the Patterdale landing-place, 
and they were put ashore. 

" Now," Charlie said, after a consultation with a guide, 
" we can spend two hours here. So such of you as wish, 
can go on the lake, for the time ; others may like to see 
Patterdale church, with its old yew-tree, and the bubbling 
well by the wayside. Some may look for rare plants, of 
which there are many, in the pretty glens here about." 

" Or, being tired, can sit in some cool sequestered spot," 
said Mr. Becket, closing his pocket-book, in which he 
had been quietly writing the various things which he 
was anxious to remember. 

"Yes," said Charlie, "and on hearing a gun fired 
three times in quick succession, you will please make 
your way here ; for we must lunch before we attempt 
to climb the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn." 

" Agreed — some hither, some thither." 

Boats were secured by several ; Dermont buried himself 
in placing them, till, by accident, — or design, — he found 
there was only one very small boat left. Then that did 
not matter so very much, as there was only Mabel and 
himself left. She could take an oar herself ; it was quite 
right, no doubt. 

The boats kept together for some little time, then 
spread themselves in various directions. 
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We will take the liberty of listening to the conversa- 
tion in the small boat. 

Mabel, with her hat in her hand, in which she has been 
placing some green convolvulus with its white blossom, 
sits with head bent down. Dermont with very serious 
face is looking at her ; the oars are still. 

" I am waiting for an answer, Mabel," he says ; " can 
you, — I must know — " 

" I really don't know what to say, Mr. Dermont." 

"You promised to call me Herbert," he said very 
quietly ; " do you forget ? " 

" No, I don't forget that, Herbert," she said shyly ; 
" but the other thing — ^I am afraid I am not the right 
person to be your wife — Helen — now — " 

" I don't want Helen ; Helen does not want me. I 
want you, my dear child." 

" There, that is just it, Herbert ; I am as you have just 
said — a child. You ought to have a very clever, strong- 
hearted woman, that would be a help to you in your 
studies, and work, for your missionary life." 

"Yes, I shall, Mabel, and that is what I am sure you 
would be. I know all your desire to be useful ; I know 
how well qualified you are to be useful ; and I know all 
your patient love and endurance for your brother Horace, 
even to your valorous encounter with the robber." 

Mabel's tears began to fall at mention of heir dead 
brother ; at the mention of the robber her blushes were 
painful. This Herbert saw at once, and said lightly — 

" Why, Mabel, I fell in love with your character long 
ago. Then when that Rembrandt portrait came to Charles 
it just settled the business. Since I have seen and been 
with you I have learned to love you as a truly Christian 
woman deserves to be loved. Still, Mabel, if you think 
you could not care for me sufficiently to be my wife, I — " 

M 
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"It is not that, I think, Herbert," lifting her clear, 
honest eyes ; " indeed I am sure it is not that. I am 
only fearing I should not do you good because I have 
not been from home, and I know so very little of the 
ways of the world." 

" The less the better, Mabel ; but if you do care for 
me just a little, you will tell me so, won^t you ? " 

" Well, yes, Herbert, I do like you ; and if papa and 
darling Helen are quite willing, I will try to like- you 
more — not without their full consent, though." 

" My right-minded little girl," he said, smiling ; " I 
have papa's leave to speak to you to-day." 

" Oh, have you ? I am glad." 

"Glad, are you?" 

" Yes, I am very glad." 

" Then, dear Mabel, if you are very glad papa permits 
me to speak thus to you, you must mean something 
more than that — * I care for you.'" 

A boat is not a very steady thing to move about in, but 
Herbert was close enough to Mabel now to take her hand. 

" What do you want me to say ?" she asked. 

" I want you to say, * I love you, Herbert, and will be 
your wife.' " 

She lifted her head, and, looking at him, said without 
faltering the words he asked for. 

The stupendous hills and the silent lake were the wit- 
nesses of the betrothal. Herbert lifted his straw hat as 
he stood up in the boat, one hand placed on Mabel's 
head ; and he said, solemnly, " God's blessing rest on me 
and mine. You belong to me now, dear Mabel, for ever- 
more, please God I " 

" Well, yes, Herbert, I suppose I do ; but just sit 
yonder, I want to speak to you." 

Herbert dutifully obeyed, rather liking the quiet way 
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in which the girl looked at the very, very important 
business in hand. 

She began — "I could not bear, Herbert, that any 
person should know what you have said to me or I to 
you, till my father and sister have been told. After 
that I do not care. I will tell Nelly to-night and papa 
in the morning — no, you will have to tell him, won't 
you ? but I must be there part of the time, at least." 

" Very well, Mabel, you shall." 

"Then you will please to take care of one of the 
other girls. Take no more notice of me than of another.* 
I will just go to Walter Bingley and walk with him all 
the time. I know he will be glad, because he can talk to 
me about the young lady he is to marry in the spring." 

"It shall be as you say, my discreet little woman. 
Are you satisfied, Mabel ? " 

" Yes, Herbert, I am quite satisfied." 

" So am I. What a day this is to me ! " 

At that moment the gun was heard — the signal for 
return ; so they quietly rowed back, and, like two 
sensible young folks, kept their own counsel. 

Lunch over — a little attention given to the toilet — 
and again they are ready. A guide, to conduct up the 
mountain, stands with an armful of alpenstocks, and 
informs them the ponies are ready ; but not one for each 
lady — they have not so many. Who should ride is agreed 
on. Mabel and Emily declared they were going to walk 
the whole way — which resolve they kept. 

" You will come with me, Walter, won't you ?" Mabel 
said to her friend Mr. Bingley. 

" Indeed I will. Queen Mab, and be glad." The party 
commence their journey by the cart-road, going quietly 
and easily till they reach the Lead Mines, where the hard 
work begins. 

M 2 
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" Give me your arm, Mr. Becket," Helen said to that 
gentleman, " this is a rather rough bit of ground." 

"With pleasure. Miss Lancaster," said the young 
minister. 

"You never saw my dear mother, Mr. Becket, of 
course, she died some time before you came to the Circuit. 
I wish you had known her, she was so good : I think the 
very best woman that ever lived." 

" If I may judge by her sons and daughters, I am sure 
she was all you say." 

" May I tell you, Mr. Becket, of a charge she left with 
me when she died ? " 

" I should like to hear it, if it will not distress you," he 
said very kindly. 

" I want to tell you," she answered. Then in as few 
words as possible she told him, brokenly, of the last con- 
versation she had had with her mother ; of the very solemn 
promise she gave her to be mother, as well as sister, to 
the dear children ; to comfort and console her father, when 
she was gone, and not to let him miss her any more than 
could be helped. " So of course," she said, " I am keeping 
my promise to mamma, and shall continue to do so ; for 
I can never leave them ; — at least I mean my dear father. 
The others will, I daresay, leave me ; but while my 
father lives I shall never marry." As she spoke, she 
turned and looked at her companion, almost sadly ; for 
with woman's tact, she had seen that he regarded her 
with more than ordinary friendship. 

Mr. Becket was a gentleman as well as a Christian. 
For a moment he was silent, then said slowly, "I would 
it had been otherwise. Miss Lancaster, but I will not 
breathe one word of what I hoped to have said to you 
to-day. This much, however, I must say — ^I honour 
you above all women, if I except my mother, and shall 
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be proud to call you friend, if I can call you nothing 
dearer.*' 

" There is my hand on the friendship," she said, as the 
strong fingers closed on the lesser hand. Both were 
happier for this little conversation ; she, because she 
had spared an honourable man the pain of a rejection ; 
he, because he had secured the friendship, at least, of so 
true a woman, and which friendship he felt would last to 
their lives' end. 

The climbing was hard work to all of them, but strong, 
young, and filled with a love for the beautiful, they 
went forward, or rather upward. The guide who was a 
pleasant elderly man, and who "took to the party at 
once," pointed out the various places of interest during 
the ascent. 

At length, after a few stumbles, a great many rests, and 
some little trouble with the ponies, the summit is gained. 
It is not intended to describe the "gorgeous pavilion" 
in these pages ; but from the heap of stones called the 
"Man," six lakes and four tarns are descried by the 
elated young folks, clear as mirrors, framed by rich 
foliage, or shut in by the mountains. Northwards is 
Catchedecam, and beyond Saddleback shows its oddly- 
shaped crown, while Skiddaw uplifts itself to the left; 
between both is seen the Solway Firth. Eastwards, 
Swirrel Edge and Striding Edge guard "Red Tarn" 
beneath the " dark brow." The lake just left lies beyond, 
with Gowbarrow Park and Stybarrow Crag on the left, 
and on the right, Place Fell, Birk Fell, and Swarth Fell. 
In the south is Morecambe Bay. To the south-west, 
Coniston Man and Black Combe lift their cold heads. 
Bowfell, Langdale, Great Gable, and Scawfell Pikes are 
more westward ; and on all sides are gorgeous moun- 
tains, with passes, rocks, fissures, fearful to see, and 
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wonderful to contemplate. What wonder if deep reve- 
rence filled the mind of every one present ! 

The mists of the early morning had been swept away 
by the breeze, or caught up by the sun. The tops of the 
mountains stood out clear against the cloudless sky ; one 
of the party repeated the words of David, " Which by His 
strength setteth fast the mountains, being girded with 
power." Another said with Moses, " And for the chief 
things of the ancient mountains, and the precious things 
of the lasting hills." Dr. Burns reverentiy repeated the 
words, " Elijah went to the top of Carmel, and cast himself 
down upon the earth, and hid his face between his knees." 
The young minister who had stood with bare head now 
slowly repeated the verse from the forty-first hymn : — 

*' Before the hills in order stood, 

Or earth received her frame, 

From everlasting thou art God, 

To endless years the same." 

" You must not delay, gentlemen," one of their atten- 
dants told them. " Your time will soon run out now, unless 
you are intending to remain in Keswick all night." 

The guides were paid and dismissed, with the ponies and 
alpenstocks. Soon our tourists found themselves in the 
path leading to Wythbum, with its comfortable hostelry, 
the " Nag^s Head." There tea had been ordered, which 
very desirable meal is laid in readiness, as they reach the 
foot of Helvellyn, hot, tired, hungry. After tea, a hurried 
peep at the ancient whitewashed church, and the convey- 
ances, ordered to be in readiness the day before, are now 
at the inn door, and the return journey is commenced 
through the romantic vale of St. John, and so to Keswick. 
Passing under Naddle Fell on the left, the Great Howe on 
the right, with the Great Dodd at the end of the Helvellyn 
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range, — some lifting their bare, bleak crowns, others 
clothed with foliage rich and green, — the beck of St. 
John runs for some distance through the valley, sometimes 
lost to sight, but not ear, for the music of the hidden waters 
comes through the trees and shrubs growing thickly 
on its sides. In an open space on the right, the drivers 
point out a fair spot, sheltered by overhanging rocks, 
where ferns of every description known in the district 
might be found. The friends had been fortunate in 
meeting with, and possessing themselves of, lovely "bits" 
of the parsley, the rue, and maiden-hair class of fern, 
one of the party being the happy finder of a rare specimen 
of the club-moss, on the very top of the hill. This beau- 
tiful trailing plant he carried with tender care. Very 
grand is the view before them as they pass along. One 
huge mountain, Blencathara, seems stretched across their 
path, as if to stop their further progress. 

The sun, which had shone during the day, had now 
lost its brightest rays. The royal purple shadows begin 
to gather in the ravines under the hills, and over the 
valleys. Slowly bright Sol declines to the west ; in de- 
parting he casts a flood of golden glory on the hilltops. 
Helvellyn, Saddleback, and Skiddaw lift their mighty 
heads in the departing brightness, their broad sides re- 
joicing in such gorgeous tints and shades as only the 
invisible Hand can paint. Again the subtle mists begin 
to rise — not the white mist of the morning, but tinged 
with amber, green, and purple, spreading over the low- 
lands, creeping stealthily up the sides of the hills, slowly 
but surely changing the reds greens, browns, and crimsons 
of the valley to grey. A sharp drive brings our friends in 
a way adjoining the old Penrith road, where, the drivers 
inform them, is a " Druids' circle." They can spare ten 
or twenty minutes there, but no longer, for the time 
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flies. The party alight, and through a stile pass into the 
field where this ancient circle stands. 

It is formed of thirty-eight stones, the largest of which 
is seven feet high, and weighs several tons. Within the 
circle there is a further group of ten stones. This re- 
markable memento of "ages past" stands alone, but sur- 
rounded by the distant hills, from whence the horrid 
Druidical rites might have been witnessed ; — perchance 
the cries of the human beings sacrificed on the stone altars 
might have rang wildly over this now peaceful country, 
the hills throwing back the echoing groans of the dying, 
or looking frowningly down on the oak- crowned priests, 
who, with gory hands, bound and slew their many victims, 
in honour of gods — kindred of Thor and Woden. Very 
serious thoughts were awakened in the minds of the 
whole party by the remembrance of this most cruel age. 

" Past, mercifully past, ages since," said Dr. Bums, 
" for which mercy let us praise God." 

At that moment one of the young men began, to the 
tune of " The Old Hundredth," to sing— 

" Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below ; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." 

The grand old Doxology was sung heartily by the 
tourists, when the driver was heard to say, "No more 
time to spare, gentlemen." 

Reluctantly they retrace their steps to the conveyances, 
and are quickly on their way to the Keswick Station, re- 
book to Penrith, from whence the picnic ticket is avail- 
able, and, once more seated in a fast train, are whirled 
along to their homes. 

The delightful journey is described that evening to 
wondering friends, who are slow to believe that so much 
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could be done in a day. Yet it had been done, and has 
been done since, by some of the same party. 

A late " tea " was laid at Ashfield. As the tired but 
happy young people came in, Mary brought in the hissing 
urn, with proper accompaniments for hungry folk. Mabel 
whispered, " If you had only been with us, papa." 

" Did you want me, my dear ? " 

" Never so much in my life before." 

"You have all been very happy, I hope, and will 
say that I did not exaggerate in my description of the 
journey?" Mr. Lancaster asked. 

" Nay," said Lottie ; " the half was not told us." 

When Helen and Mabel were in their own room, 
Mabel, with her arm round her sister's neck, told her of 
her betrothal to Herbert on Ulleswater Lake. " But," 
she added, "it is subject to your approval — yours and 
papa's, Nelly." 

Helen kissed her, as she said, "I know no one I 
should like to call brother so well as Dermont, but I 
must lose my sister to gain this brother, and that will 
be very hard, my dear." After a pause, " I do not think 
our father will object, Mabel." 

" No, Nelly, he won't ; for he told Herbert, when he 
asked him last night, that he might speak to me ; and 
he must know the very first thing in the morning. I 
wished you, too, to know first of any one." 

"A missionary's wife will have much to leam and 
bear," Helen said, after a moment's silence ; " but if you 
love him sufficiently, it is right, of course, my dear." 

"Well, Nelly, it seems I have liked Herbert ever 
since he was so good to Charlie his first term, and have 
thought a good deal about him ; and he is so good, and 
so very considerate and gentlemanly — ^and — and — ^well, 
it seems to have come all at once, somehow, Nelly, and I 
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love him with all my heart. If he honours me by 
making me his wife, I will try to be a good wife, and 
will go with him to the ends of the earth." 

" Enough, my sister, I am sure it is right." 

" Mamma would have liked Herbert, Nelly." 

" Yes, I believe she would." 

" Kiss me, and say good night, Nelly, I am very tired." 

" Good night, darling ; go to sleep." 

Mabels eyes were soon closed, and she was calmly 
sleeping ; but Helenas pillow was wet with tears. Dear, 
dear Mabel, one of the dead mother's charges who had 
grown to be such a help and joy in the house. Yes, she 
must let her go. She would never be the same again to 
them. She said she would, but it could not be ; for 
already Helen's shrinking heart saw — 

** There was a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet than all other" 

had taken his place in the girPs heart. How could she 
bear it? How bear to feel Mabel was to take other 
cares, other loves which would surely and rightly stand 
between them evermore ? " But I must think of her 
happiness first ; that will I do. I must try to be more 
to poor papa than ever." 

When the breakfast things were removed next morn- 
ing, Herbert Dermont said — 

" I want to speak to you, Mr. Lancaster." 

" Say on, Herbert." 

" Alone, if you will allow me." 

" Oh, then, come to the drawing-room." 

Herbert closed the door, and began in a rapid way to 
tell of what had taken place on the lake. " She accepted 
me if you gave consent," he said, as he held out his 
hand, which Mr. Lancaster took kindly. 
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" I can only say," he replied, gravely, " my darling is 
very young, very unlearned in the world^s ways, and I 
daresay will need to learn much before she can marry. 
Are you quite sure of yourself, Herbert? Have you 
well weighed this matter, and laid it before God ?" 

" Indeed I have," he replied. " I think it is so ordered 
by Providence, or why should a man like myself, almost 
friendless, be brought into the society of a girl like 
Mabel — so entirely what I had imagined in a wife ; and 
why should we seem so exactly suited to each other ? " 

Mr. Lancaster laughed and said — " You call that argu- 
ment, Herbert ? I call it by a shorter word and a sweeter. 
Well, well." Ringing the bell, he said to the servant who 
answered it — " Will you please send Miss Mabel to me ? " 

Mabel was soon there, and seated on her father^s knee, 
her brown cheek resting on his grey whisker. 

** Herbert tells me," he said, " that you have promised 
to marry him, Mabel." 

" I said, papa, if you were willing." 

" How if I am not willing, little woman ? " 

Mabel looked towards Herbert. She saw that he was 
smiling, then said — " But you would not have allowed 
Herbert to speak to me, if you had not been willing, I 
am sure, papa, would you ? " 

" What does our wise Helen say ? " he asked. 

" Well, you know, dear papa, Nelly would like to see 
me happy — and — and — " 

" And," said her father, taking up the word, " and I 
suppose it^s all settled." 

" Not till you say it is, papa," she said, tightening her 
clasp about his shoulder. " No, no, not till then." 

Laughing a little, as he returned his child^s loving, 
trustful embrace, he said — " Well, you had better fetch 
her, Herbert." 
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The young man stepped lightly to where they sat, 
saying — " You give her to me freely and in perfect con- 
fidence, Mr. Lancaster ? " 

" Yes, I do," he replied, " in perfect confidence." 
Placing MabePs hand in Herbert^s, Mr. Lancaster said — 
" God's blessing rest on you both, my children ; but I do 
not wish to lose Mabel yet. She has been Nelly's com- 
panion, who will miss her very much. You tell me it 
must be a year at least before you can take your degree, 
so that will give some little time for learning to do 
without Mabel ; after that, we must think about when 
we can spare her." 

" In the meantime," Herbert asked, " Mabel may cor- 
respond with me, may she not ? " 

" If she wishes," her father said, looking at her and 
smiling, remembering MabePs dislike to letter-writing, 
and thinking, too, that her mind would alter now in that 
particular. 

" May I ask for a further favour, Mr. Lancaster ?" 

"Well, Herbert," he said, "having asked for and 
obtained one of my choicest gems, I think you may ven- 
ture to ask anything else. What is it you want next ? " 

"To look at my beautiful gem sometimes, until the 
time comes when I can claim it for good." 

" Oh, that is it, is it ? Well, naturally you will want 
to see Mabel ; and having found your way here once I 
daresay you will find it again, iso I had better say we 
shall be glad to see you when the vacations occur. 
Come on with Charlie. Well, now I may go, I suppose. 
You have all you want, eh ? " 

" All, for the present," Herbert said ; " for which all, 
believe me I am most grateful." 

"Ah, well, good morning. Here is Nelly coming. 
Good morning, my dear." 



CHAPTER XIV. 
"gew Ij^eighhours at (frosslands. 

" Work for the good that is highest ; 

Dream not of greatness afar — 
That glory is ever the highest 

Which shines upon men as they are. 
Work, though the world would defeat you, 

Heed not its slander and scorn, 
Nor weary till angels shall greet you 

With smiles through the gates of the morn." 

W. MORLEY PUNSHON. 

" T)APA, the new people have come to Crosslands. 

JL There are several children, I think, from the 
sound of little voices which come over the garden wall. 
I saw two nice-looking girls, evidently daughters, in 
pretty holland dresses, covered with large aprons, running 
down the garden with some plants growing in pots. 
They were laughing at something, and looked so good- 
humoured and natural. It was quite a pretty picture ; 
they have such bonny English faces. We must call 
as soon as they are quite settled down, Mabel." 

"Do not leave it too long, Nelly dear. Remember, 
they are strange to the place, and may feel very lonely. 
I think I should not wait more than three or four days." 

" No, papa, I will not. I believe the name is Wilton." 

Accordingly, in a few days, both girls were seen in the 
drawing-room of their new neighbours. Presently the 
mistress of the house, very ladylike and pleasant, came 
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in. She expressed great pleasure at seeing them. " For," 
she said, " we are entirely strange, and a friendly face is 
a thing to be valued. I have two daughters about your 
own ages, who, I am sure, will be delighted to know you. 
They are somewhere unpacking. I will send to inquire," 
she said, rising ; but, as some talking and laughter was 
heard in the hall, said, " they are coming." 

The girls Helen had seen in the garden came into the 
room, carrying with them a tray of books. They looked 
a little surprised at the presence of their visitors, whom 
Mrs. Wilton introduced as soon as they could relieve 
themselves of the load of books. 

Perfectly unembarrassed and ladylike, though still in 
the holland dresses and large aprons, they hastened to 
greet their new friends. 

" How very good of you to come so soon," said the 
elder. " We are so glad to see you, for we had been told 
the north people were very cold. I am delighted to find 
it cannot be so." 

There were the usual inquiries made as to locality, 
markets, 'buses, cabs, milkmen, servants. 

" What churches are there. Miss Lancaster, near ? " 

Helen described the various places, their ministers, and 
services. " We," she continued, ** are Wesleyans." 

" Indeed ! Are they nice ? " asked one of the young 
ladies. 

" We think so," said Helen, smiling. " Our chapel is 
really very handsome. Our Society is a very happy one. 
My father is a Class-leader. My brother intends to be a 
Wesleyan minister. My sister and myself are teachers 
in the Sunday-school. Both our servants are Wesleyans ; 
so is the man who works in the garden. So, if we are 
not a Methodist family, I don't know where you will find 
one." 
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" Mamma, I have never been in a Methodist chapel ; 
I should like to go, just once/' 

" There is nothing to hinder you going, Ada." 

" Would you like to go with us on Sunday ? and " — ^to 
Mrs. Wilton — " if you care to do so, will you all come 
till you decide what church you would like to attend 
regularly ?" 

" That is very kind of you. Miss Lancaster. We will 
avail ourselves of your invitation, please, until we see 
what there is suitable." 

" Shall I call for you, Mrs. Wilton ?" Mabel asked. 

" Thank you, my dear Miss Mabel ; you are very kind. 
I declare I feel ever so much more at home since you 
came into the house. ' One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.' " 

Over the tea-table the visit was described. Mr. Lan- 
caster expressed his approval of the girls' arrangement, 
and said it would be very agreeable for them to have 
such nice girl friends, close too. 

When Dermont heard that Mabel was to fetch them 
on the Sabbath morning he was much pleased, and said 
softly, " So you have already put on your harness, and 
began your new work, little one." 

"Is that anything," she asked, "just to get people to 
go to chapel on a Sunday ? " 

"Of course it is, very important work too, to get 
persons to hear that which you believe will do them 
good." 

When she presented herself at Crosslands on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath morning, she found the family ready to 
set out. 

" I must introduce you to papa. Miss Lancaster," Miss 
Wilton remarked, 

" Thank you, but will you please call me Mabel ? I am 
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quite sure we shall be very good friends, not needing the 
formal appellative Miss." 

" I shall be glad, dear Mabel. My name is Ada ; my 
sister is Lizzie." 

The family, up to this time firm " Church goers," were 
surprised at the beautiful chapel, the large congregation, 
choir, and service ; were astonished that people they had 
thought very lightly of could be so very nice, or that 
such a sermon could be given by a " Dissenter." 

" I am really very glad we went," Mrs. Wilton said at 
dinner ; " it is so much better than staying at home, 
though we may have a call from a proper clergyman 
very soon." 

"I felt very much at home," her husband replied, 
" very ; no one could have been more courteously treated 
than we have been by these kind people at Ashfields, 
who, you say, are such thorough Wesleyans ; I vote we 
go again this evening." "So do I, and I," from the 
young ladies. " What do you say, mamma ?" 

" I could not, John, because Hannah will require to go 
out to-night. I wonder can she go ; I think she used to 
go to some chapel before we came from Chester." 

" Here is Mabel Lancaster coming," Lizzie said, 
" running to open the door herself." 

** I bring a message from papa, Mr. Wilton. The 
gentleman who preached this morning, and who pleased 
you so much, is our superintendent minister ; he has to 
go this evening to a village four miles distant, so the 
pulpit will be taken by one of the local preachers ; papa 
wished you to hear him, if agreeable and convenient." 

" We had just decided to come, Mabel," said Ada. 

"Yes, Mr. Wilton added, "we shall be very glad." 

" I need not call again, Ada ; you can find your way 
now alone." 
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Soon as Mabel had left the garden, Mr. Wilton laughed 
quietly, and said, "We are in for something queer to- 
night, I am afraid ; still we had better go." 

^* What is a local preacher, papa ? " 

" Oh, just one of a set of. men who think they have a 
* call ^ to preach. They are men without any training, 
that ever I heard of ; there can be nothing but ignorant 
twaddle given by them ; but all the same you must 
behave decorously, out of compliment to Mr. Lancaster, 
though you are sure of more amusement than edification." 

At the proper time the Crosslands family took their 
seats in the Methodist chapel. Soon the preacher entered 
the pulpit, — a tall, handsome man, with a grey beard fall- 
ing over his chest as he knelt with his hands raised in 
prayer. 

Mr. Wilton whispered to his daughter, " A gentleman's 
hand ; it is a proper minister after all." 

A very eloquent sermon was preached from Ezekiel's 
vision of the holy waters flowing out of the temple, 
as given in the forty- seventh chapter, when the man, 
clothed in bright linen, with the line he had in his hand, 
measured the waters. First a very slender stream, next 
rising to the ankles, next to the knees, then to the loins ; 
now rising so mightily as to be a river to swim in, a 
river that could not be passed over. In choice language 
he described the first feeble dawning of Christianity, of 
its gradual, steady, increase, till, like a mighty, rushing 
river, it had swept everything before it, and, wheresoever 
it reached, carried life, gladness, healing — and how, all 
that came within reach of the river, and drunk of its 
healing streams, lived. 

In the application he spoke feelingly to those who for 
years had sat listening to the sound of the rushing river 
— the Gospel of Christ — but still sat ; made no eiFort to 
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save themselves or families, though the healing waters 
still went by. Then, with great solemnity, stretching 
out his hand, said, "The water flows here to-day — in 
this pew — in this — this — and that," strangely, as Mr. 
Wilton thought, letting his hand remain opposite the 
pew where he and his family sat. - 

The preacher was unconscious of any " effect," but the 
Holy Ghost in that moment tore away from the listener's 
heart a veil that had hidden the broad river from his 
sight 

Strongly urging his hearers to seek Jesus, to wash and be 
clean, the preacher concluded his discourse by reading from 
the ninth verse : "And it shall come to pass, that every- 
thing that liveth, which moveth, withersoever the rivers 
shall come, shall live ; and there shall be a very great 
multitude offish, because these waters shall come thither : 
for they shall be healed ; and everything shall live whither 

the river cometh And by the river, upon the bank 

thereof, on this side and on that side, shall grow all trees 
for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, neither shall the 
fruit thereof be consumed : it shall bring forth new 
fruit according to his months, because their waters they 
issued out of the sanctuary ; and the fruit thereof shall 
be for meat, and the leaf thereof for medicine." 

Mr. Wilton was visibly impressed. He told his friend 
Mr. Lancaster, on the way from chapel, how glad he was 
to have heard so telling a discourse, so very different to 
anything a local preacher could possibly give. 

" Excuse me, Mr. Wilton, but you have been listening 
to a local preacher to-night ; — a true minister, neverthe- 
less, and, as you have yourself just said, one who did yo\j 
goodr 

"I really beg pardon. I was under the impression 
that a local preacher was only sent to the very poor, 
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and were very ignorant themselves. Certainly not fit to 
preach to a respectable congregation like yours." 

Mr. Lancaster laughed, as he said, "I am afraid 
numbers of persons are of the same opinion, and hold it 
from the same cause as yourself; they have not been 
taught better. You should talk to our superintendent 
minister, and hear what he thinks of his * local brethren.' 
They are a worthy, useful, self-denying, and honour- 
able class of labourers. Most of them work hard six days 
to keep house and home together, and on the Sunday, 
the only day of restj they have frequently to walk many 
miles, preach twice or thrice, walk back again, and are 
at their work next day betimes. What kind of sermons 
some of them can preach you have heard to-day." 

" I never heard a bishop preach a better sermon than 
that," said Mr. Wilton, " never." 

"I never heard a bishop preach one half as good. 
I must introduce you to two young local preachers I 
have staying with me just now. I think you will like 
them, also. Some of my young folks shall call and let 
you know when they will be in." 

Mr. Lancaster and his ** council," as he called his 
children, decided to bring the Wiltons and Mr. Aubrey 
together at once, — " while his heart is soft," they said. 

Accordingly, a croquet party was planned for the young 
people, the elders being invited to look on, and afterward 
stay to supper. Ada and Lizzie played well, so the 
evening was pleasantly spent till supper was announced. 
Mallets and balls were laid aside, Charlie and Herbert, 
joining Ada and Lizzie, took them into supper, Mr. Lan- 
caster gave his arm to Mrs. Wilton, Mr. Aubrey joined 
himself to Mr. Wilton. 

As they walked together, talking, Mr. Wilton thanked 
him for his sermon of Sunday morning. 

N 2 
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" I remember to have seen your face/* he answered ; 
" I wish you had heard my friend Allen, one of our local 
ministers." 

" I am glad to say I did, Mr. Aubrey." 
" Ah, did you ? I am pleased indeed, for you would 
like him. I heard him one Sunday. I declare I was 
obliged to thank him before I left the place : it was a 
sermon that did me good." 

" I really have an apology to make, Mr. Aubrey. I 
had no idea that what are called local preachers were 
what they are. I am very glad to have my mind dis- 
abused of an unworthy prejudice. It is myself that has 
been so ignorant." 

"I was a local minister some years before I entered 
the itineracy. Of course it is just what ought to 
be." 

" Our kind friend, Mr. Lancaster, has a full house. 
He has some young preachers here, I think ? " 

Mr. Aubrey did not reply, but with a pleasant smile 
sat down by his companion. 

"I wonder why Mr. Allen has not reached here," 
Charlie asked. 

"Is that the gentleman I heard preach on Sunday, 
Mr. Charles?" 

'' Yes, Mr. Wilton." 

** That reminds me, Mr. Lancaster, that you said you 
would introduce me to some young local preachers. I 
presume they have not yet arrived." 

" Ah, yes, I did, and will do so. Charles Lancaster, 
my son — Mr. Wilton," he said ; " a local preacher on a 
Methodist plan of the Oxford circuit, who hopes to go 
out in a while as a missionary." Then turning to 
Herbert, introduced him as "Mr. Dermont, my son that 
is to be, also a local preacher on the same plan, who also 
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has devoted himself to the missionary work when he 
has finished with Oxford." 

" I never thought to be pleased to make the acquaint- 
ance of two Methodist preachers/^ he said, shaking 
hands with the two young men ; ** but I am very proud 
to do so to-night, I assure you. I had no idea Mr. 
Lancaster meant you, or that you could be local 
preachers. T am afraid we are rather behind the times, 
mamma," he said. 

" I think so, John. I think I know the reason, too — 
we have been too proud, or too lazy, to inquire." 

" I wish we had been Methodists," Ada said to Lizzie ; 
"don^t you.?" 

" It is not too late, dear Ada," said Helen. 

" No, it is not," Mr. Lancaster said, warmly ; " you 
had better cast your lot in with us, * we will do you 
good.'" 

" I feel half disposed, if my family are willing." 

"Talk it over at home, Mr. Wilton. I never do 
anything of importance without taking counsel with 
Mrs. Aubrey. I believe in the opinion of the ladies of a 
household, as a rule. I am quite sure that if you do 
join here with the Methodist people you will be very 
happy. I only wish my three years were to come 
instead of being so nearly gone as to count by days. I 
have been so kindly treated and so borne up in various 
difficulties that I almost dread leaving." 

" There is a secret in the love you have gained, Mr. 
Aubrey," said Helen, modestly. 

"Is there, my dear Nelly?" he said, laying his hand 
on her head. " What may it be ? " 

" You have been so good yourself." 

" Yes, that is it, sir," said Charlie ; " that is it. We 
remember all the care you and Mrs. Aubrey gave to us, 
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and all the loving sympathy you had with us in our 
great trials." 

"That is so, children," said their father. "We are 
deeply indebted to you, Mr. Aubrey, and God will re- 
member you for good, for the help you have given my 
motherless boys and girls." 

During the next day, Helen asked — "What do you 
three girls say to going with me to the ragged school, 
this afternoon ? it is my turn. Herbert and Charlie are 
going a long walk. Too much for either of you to try." 

"Agreed. Do you suppose Ada and Lizzie would 
care to go, Nelly ? You know there are some teachers 
wanted very badly." 

" A good plan, Mabel. Lottie and Eniily will put on 
their garden hats, and go to inquire, won't you, dears ? 
Go round to the side door, you will find them there, 
giving the little ones their lessons for the day." 

Ada and Lizzie would be glad to go, but honestly 
confessed they did not know what would be required in 
such a place. 

" That is of little moment," Lottie explained. " Helen 
knows what to do. We are going, shall we call for you ? " 

" Agreed." 

Both girls were waiting when Mabel looked in to say 
it was time. 

Helen took her place between them, commencing a 
conversation about the school. 

" We go to cut out work, and give some little instruc- 
tion in sewing," she explained ; " there is a very excel- 
lent master, and a clever young mistress, whose salaries 
are paid by the gentleman who commenced the school 
for the benefit of the very poor." 

" What is taught there ? Not very much, I should 
suppose, Helen." 
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"You are wrong, Ada. There is a very good educa- 
tion to be had, if parents would allow the children to 
remain long enough, and the children themselves 
would stay. They are taught to read and write, and 
elementary arithmetic ; then they are taught to sing 
— ^very well they sing, too, at times. They are well 
supplied with shoes — or, rather, clogs, such as you saw 
those men wear that came from the mill. There is as 
much cotton and holland sent to the school as the 
girls can sew, and all they make is their own, when 
finished. A bath is in a back room, supplied with 
plenty of water, soap, towels, and brushes, and a 
woman is at stated times in attendance to superintend 
a general washing. What kind of scholars they are, 
you will judge." 

The sewing class was in a separate room. When 
Helen and her friends entered, the girls stood up respect- 
fully. Each girl had her own work-bag, with her name 
written on it in ink. They took their seats as Helen 
passed their work, the sisters showing the little girls 
how to ply the needle and thread. 

** Will you allow the girls to sing for my friends, Miss 
Townsend ? " 

" Certainly, Miss Lancaster. Sing ' Safe in the arms 
of Jesus.' Set the tune, Clara" — to a very pretty little 
girl, who at once complied. 

They sang it very nicely ; then growing bolder, as 
children do, commenced another little song intended to 
teach addition. As soon as this was ended, a very small 
voice began to pipe a pretty child's song, each verse 
ending with — " Swinging — swinging — swinging — swing- 
ing — in the old apple tree." 

" Who taught you that ? " Helen asked. 

" Oh ! if you please, some of us goes to Mr. Smyth's 
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singing class, and we learn it there, and a deal of nice 
pieces. We go every week." 

" Very kind of the gentleman, I am sure." 

" Yes ; he^s very kind ; he gets a stick and does this 
way," waving her hand to and fro, "and we have to 
sing as he does that.*' 

" Capital ; I am sure I hope you are good and learn." 

"Would you like to hear the children questioned. 
Miss Lancaster ? " the mistress inquired. 

" Thank you ; we should for a few moments." 

The questions were just to bring out any general 
knowledge. Some very capital answers were given, 
others, as in some much higher class schools, very wide 
of the mark. 

Teacher — " Of what use are cows ? " 

" They give milk." 

" Yes ; of what use is milk ? " 

" We give it the cat." 

" Well ; what else ? you don't give it all to the cat." 

" We eat it ; — drink it, I mean." 

" What else ? " 

No answer till some one is heard to say something 
about butter. 

" To be sure," from the teacher ; " it is made into 
butter and cheese, for boys and girls to eat." 

After a few more questions on various subjects — 

" Who was Elijah ? " is asked. 

" Tom Tounley's brother." 

" Nonsense ! " 

" Yes it is, teacher ; his name's Tom, and his brother's 
name is Elijah." 

Some of the elder children know better what is 
meant, and give excellent answers to many puzzling 
questions. 
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The girls were preparing to go, when the master came 
and politely thanked them for coming. 

" I hope," he said, " the children were good." 

" Yes ; they have been very good." 

" Poor things," he said, with feeling ; " they only ail 
one thing — they are poor." 

" My friends will give you a little help," Helen said, 
" sometimes." 

** We shall be most grateful, I assure you ; at your 
own convenience, ladies, please." 

" Stand up," the master says, pretty loudly. 

In a moment every child is on its feet, bowing or 
curtseying to the teachers. 

" Well," Ada remarked, " this is a case of raw 
material." 

" Yes, dear ; there is much to try the patience of the 
teachers ; only a sense of the value of these little crea- 
tures will not allow right-hearted people to shrink from 
their work." 

'*But who finds books, slates, copy-books, pens, and 
pencils for all these hundred and thirty children ? " 

"The same gentleman who gives everything else. 
Twice in the week they are presented with buns ; twice 
in the year they go to his house. His wife then makes 
each child a present, and gives them a sort of party." 

" Really, that is good ! I suppose they are Wesleyans ? " 

" No ; they are Church of England people." 

" Oh ! then you don^t mind helping others beside 
your own societies ? " 

" Oh ! dear no ; but you must remember that this 
school is quite unsectarian. There are in it children of 
parents of every creed, as well as those of no creed at all. 
It is a public good. I esteem it a privilege to be able 
to give a little help to such a great blessing, for, as papa 
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says, if good is to be lasting, we must begin with the 
children. Then, suppose our condition in life had been 
like theirs. How much persons like ourselves owe to the 
Great God who has made our way so pleasant. You may 
depend on it, Ada, that we have much to account for — ^you 
and I. God has not given us our position for nothing. 
There are the old, the sick, the poor, to be looked to. 
People like ourselves ought to do it." 

" I often wonder, Helen, how you find time to go so 
much amongst poor people." 

" Dear Ada, I do very little. I am very often 
ashamed before God of my littleness of love and 
service." 

"I am so much obliged to you both, and so, I am 
sure, is Lizzie. This is all so new to me ; — like the 
beginning of a new life." 

" Yes, it is, Ada," her sister added. " I am very glad. 
Mabel has been telling me about their Sunday-school. 
She has asked me to go ; I do think I will. You 
come to." 

" But will it not be considered an intrusion ? " 

" Oh I dear no," Mabel said, " you will be at home in 
five minutes. Let me fetch you." 

" We are giving you a deal of trouble." 

" No, no ! I'll come ; and be pleased to do so." 

Helen's smiling face showed how she approved her 
sister's efforts to bring these girls, — who, with talent, and 
the apparent desire to use it, were still outside the vine- 
yard, — to give themselves to the service of God. 

On the following Sabbath the four young people were 
found in the Sunday-school. 

Ada marvelled to see the quiet ease with which Helen 
spoke to all near her before the school commenced. 
Whilst her own large class gave her a smiling recogni- 
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tion, the little ones looked shyly round for a kind nod, or 
smile, from Miss Lancaster, or clutched her dress to gain 
notice. , 

Would that all Sunday-school teachers would let 
their fellow labourers and scholars see how much they 
loved each other. 

The gushing absurdity of the age is foolish, but 
the quiet, watchful, earnest, loving teacher lives in the 
hearts of the scholars. They never forget ; they re- 
member the sympathy, perhaps, even more than the 
instruction given to them in school. When years are 
passed, and- when the bands of the world begin to 
tighten round them, and care begins to press them 
sorely — many, many would give much to be able to tell 
their sorrows to the dearly-loved old teacher. This is 
not simple sentiment, it is truth, as packets of letters 
tied up with care in the desks of some teachibrs can 
testify. 

Both Mr. Lancaster's daughters had the happy gift of 
making people feel at their ease, as only Christian ladies 
can. But I would say here also that young Christian 
teachers can be ladylike, gentle, loving, courteous, sym- 
pathetic, and very, very useful, in a much lower sphere 
than that in which our friends the Lancasters moved. 

"You will like to sit with me, Ada ?" 

" Yes, Helen, I should prefer it. Lizzie intends to go 
with Mabel." 

" Of course, Ada, you simply look on. Do not think 
I presume to teach you, dear." 

Helen's lesson was on the building the Walls of Jeru- 
salem. In her clear, earnest way she described the 
circumstances of the case, spoke of those who took part 
in the building, contributing their share to it, — of the 
earnest, constant, untiring labours of the workmen till 
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the work was completed, and closing her book she repeated 
the words, " * So we built the wall, and all the wall was 
joined together unto" the half thereof, for the people had 
a mind to work.' Now, do you see who joined to do 
this work ? The priests, the rulers, the goldsmiths, the 
merchants, the doctors, and — who does it mention in the 
twelfth verse of the third chapter ? Read it, Ellen " — 
to one of the young women. 

She read, "*Next unto him repaired Shallum, the 
son of Halloesh, the ruler of the half part of Jeru- 
salem, he and his daughters.'" The girl looked up 
and said, in a surprised voice, " Girls, also, I declare. Miss 
Lancaster." 

" Yes, Ellen, young women also. So much has their 
conduct been approved, as to be recorded in the Book of 
God. I don't know that these young women did more 
than pziy their proportion to the work, though I think it 
very likely that they would encourage the workmen with 
their occasional presence, and very likely with some of 
the glorious promises made by the God of Israel to His 
chosen people. You will all have to learn how much 
can be done by Christian women in the cause of good- 
ness and progress. 

" I am quite sure you would all like to do something 
for Jesus, would you not ? Of course you would — every 
one. Well, you must ask God to show you where your 
work lies. I believe our work is often nearer to us than 
we think it is ; but if we do not inquire, * Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do ?' we may not see it so readily, if at 
all. Then you must ask God to make you willing to do 
the work He has for you to do. It is not wise to choose 
for ourselves." 

" I am afraid, Miss Lancaster, I could not do anything 
for Jesus," said one. 
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"Don't say that, Ann/' Helen replied, kindly; "I 
believe I could point out your present work, — ^may I ? " 

"If you please, miss ; I shall be very glad." 

"Well, Ann," she said, very kindly, even respectfully, 
"your master has a large family and a very delicate 
wife." 

"Yes, very, indeed," the young woman replied, feel- 
ingly. 

" Then I think, my dear young sister, that your work 
is close to you. How often can you take from your 
sick mistress the care and worry* caused by the little 
ones. How often can you interest and quiet, not to say 
instruct, these children. When your master comes 
home from business, tired and worn, you can so contrive 
as to let him rest, feeling the comforts of a quiet, well- 
ordered home. You have no idea how much a business 
man requires this, or values a servant who identifies her- 
self with the happiness of a household. Do you not 
think your present work is there, Ann ? " 

" Is that God's work, miss ? that seems to be 
nothing." 

" Turn to the sixth chapter of Ephesians ; begin at 
the fifth verse. Read it, Ann." 

" ' Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters 
according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in 
singleness of your heart, as unto Christ. 

" * Not with eye service, as men-pleasers ; but as the 
servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart. 

" * With good will doing service as to the Lord, and 
not to men. 

" * Knowing that whatsoever good thing any man 
doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether 
he be bond or free.' " 

" Am I right, Ann ? " the teacher asked. 
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" Yes, miss, you are indeed. I am so glad, because I 
can do two kinds of work at once." 

" Yes, you can ; and so may we all, I trust," she con- 
tinued, " so work that in the great day of account it may 
be said of each of us, * She hath done what she could.' " 

On the way from school Lizzie asked Mabel how she 
knew so much about that chapter. " It was quite inte- 
resting. I have read it many, many times, but it was 
quite fresh and new to me to-day." 

" Perhaps you only read it," she said in reply. 

" Well, of course ; what do you do ? " 

" I am obliged to take a deal of trouble, Lizzie, before 
I can understand the lesson. First I read the chapter 
carefully through, then I go back to the beginning ; 
read it again, and think it over. I always have a Com- 
mentary by me, and a Concordance ; that is a great help 
you know ; and papa wishes us to consult good authors 
on anything we do not understand. Then, dear Lizzie, 
since I have began to pray, I ask God for the light of 
His Spirit on my dark understanding, so that I may 
know what I say is right, for how can I teach that which 
I do not understand myself ? " 

" You dear darling Mabel, I wish I were like you.** 

" You may be a great deal better, Lizzie, if you will try." 

The elder girls had walked first, in a low tone con- 
versing together. 

Ada had said — 

" Helen, I am very grateful for what you have said to- 
day. I think I see what work for God means. I mean 
for the future to do for my dear mother that which you 
showed to the young servant in your class." 

" That is right, so far, Ada ; but God requires very 
much more from you than He does from my scholars." 

" How so, dear Helen ? " 
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" Look at your position, your education, your means of 
doing good ; you have more time, more opportunity, and 
more money than this young servant ever probably will 
have, — and where much is given much will be required." 

" If I knew how, dear Helen, I should be glad to do 
anything at all." With tears falling, she went on, " I 
never even thought of such things till I knew you and 
your sister. I am afraid we have been very careless." 

" May I tell you what I think is your very first work ? 
I think you should give your heart to God at once — 
that will be the very best thing you can do." 

" How ? " 

" Why, by simply opening your heart to the influences 
of the Holy Spirit of God, who is stirring within you this 
very moment. I know — I see it in your dear earnest 
face, in these tearful eyes, and in the words you are 
saying. What would you do if you had offended your 
dear father and mother, rebelled against them for years, 
and when it was shown to you by some kind person that 
it was wrong and wicked to behave so to those who 
had clothed, and fed, and provided you with every good 
from the first moment you lived, — how do you think 
you would feel ? " 

" Sorry, and ashamed of myself, I think." 

"How do you feel now, dearest ? " sweet Nelly urged, 
with a world of yearning love in her gentle, pleading 
voice. 

" Oh ! Helen ; sorry and ashamed. I see what you 
mean ; but I will arise. What is that about going to 
the Father's house ? " 

Helen slowly repeated the words of the returning 
prodigal. 

" I will do that, I will go to my Father ; I have 
sinned." 
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" Ada, dear Ada, you have just commenced the home- 
ward journey. The Father is looking out for you, and 
will give you a loving welcome, as He now gives you 
desires to go to Him." 

" I think so, I am sure so, Helen." 

" Then do not forget that which you had proposed in 
your own mind — to be more to your mamma. It is a 
blessed thing to be an elder daughter." 

" Thanks a thousand times, Helen ; I'll try." 

A few da3's passed on, when the letters were placed on 
the breakfast table. 

Mr. Lancaster opened one addressed to himself, read it 
carefully, with pleased face — then, turning to the first 
page again, said — 

" Listen, children ; here is something that will please 
you all ; it is from Crosslands. 

** Thursday, August 
"My Dear Sir, 

"We came strangers to a strange place. Your 
amiable daughters gave us the first welcome. Your 
kindness to myself and family have made a lasting 
impression on us all. Believe me, we are grateful. We 
have carefully thought over your words and invitation 
to * cast in our lot amongst you ; ' and the minister's 
advice to consult together at home has not been for- 
gotten. On Sunday night last, when the house was 
quiet, myself and wife, with our two eldest daughters, 
sat and talked. Ada and Lizzie are deeply grateful for 
what they saw and learned during the afternoon. The 
services I have been privileged to attend have been a 
very great blessing to me. My wife gives her unquali- 
fied consent to our ^ casting in our lot with you,* 
believing it to be God's will. 

"We are ignorant of the way of procedure in these 
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things, and so trust to you for advice and counsel. 
Myself, wife, and two daughters, will be glad to have 
our names enrolled on the church register. We have 
read the rules carefully. We intend, by God's help, to 
* flee from the wrath to come.' 

" With very grateful remembrances, 
" I am, dear Sir, 

" Yours sincerely, 

" John Wilton." 

" ' Cast thy bread upon the waters, thou shall find it 
after many days,' '* said Mr. Lancaster, amid the joyous 
exclamations of the young people. Charlie, just take 
this to Mr. Aubrey. Tell him, if convenient to him, I 
will come home an hour or two earlier to m^ke the call 
he arranged. Let me see," he mused, "I think I had 
better get Mr. and Mrs. Wilton to join my Class. You 
girls must take Ada and her sister to Mrs. Allen's, ^nd, 
my dears, follow up the good work. Going to Class is 
not all, you know. We are old-fashioned Methodists, 
and like people really changed." 

" That is to say," Herbert remarked, — " in old- 
fashioned terms, truly converted." 



CHAPTER XV. 
Jfrlends in (f/Ouncil. 

** First on thy friend deliberate with thyself. 
Pause, ponder, sift, not eager in the choice, 
Nor jealous of the chosen : fixing, fix : 
Judge before friendship, then confide till death.** 

YOUNO. 

IN the course of the evening, Mr. Aubrey, accom- 
panied by Mr. Lancaster, paid a visit to the family 
at Crosslands. 

After a few commonplaces the latter remarked — 

" I was very pleased to read your letter of this morn- 
ing, Mr. Wilton, and truly glad to find you have come 
to the resolution to join with us. I assure you we will 
do our utmost to make you happy and feel at home. 
Our chief," he said, nodding and smiling toward the 
minister, " will give you answers to any question you 
may wish to ask before having your names put down." 

" You are very thoughtful ; I do not know that there 
is much to ask. We have very carefully read the rules 
you gave me to look at, and I consider them to be such as 
any one wishing to serve God ought to keep — if I except 
one that is on * Luxury.' How far that rule should bind 
a man, or, taking into consideration the advances of the 
age, whether it should bind him at all, is a question." 

" Well, Mr. Wilton, first, the rule is not intended for any 
who are not Methodists ; secondly, it was written when 
the Methodist people were suffering much, and many 
were very, very poor. The fact of their being followers 
of John Wesley was enough to deprive them of the 
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means of earning their livelihood ; and it was during this 
period of suffering, when men and women for Christ's 
sake clung to the cause of God, that Mr. Wesley thought 
it a duty and made it a rule that there should be no ex- 
travagances, no excess of any kind. It was a case of abso- 
lute need, a very wise and humane thing to do ; for, 
to the honour of his name, it must always be said, he 
'considered the poor.' The first collections he made 
were for the poor. He deprived himself of nearly all the 
comforts of life, because he bore in mind who it was that 
said, ' The poor ye have always with you.' Facts as to 
this are plentiful. When at Oxford he had one year 
£^0, he lived on £2^ and gave away £2, The next year 
he had ;^6o, he still lived on £2Sy and gave away £^2. 
The third year he had £()Oj the fourth ;^I20, but still he 
lived on the £28^ and gave the rest in alms. It is said that 
during his life he gave away no less a sum than ;^30,ooo. 

"A man who felt so strongly and acted so nobly 
would be sure to urge the same duty on all his followers 
— hence the rule, as I think ; but, as you properly 
observe, a change has come over the people of England. 
Methodism is not the despised thing it was. It has 
become a power in the world ; and whereas in the first 
days of its rise men were persecuted and shamefully 
treated on account of their being Methodists, now it is a 
praise in the earth. The former poverty has also dis- 
appeared from the societies." 

** Then, Mr. Aubrey, do not you do anything for such 
as are poor, or old, or unable to work ? " 

"Yes, we do. We have special collections for the 
poor. There is a steward appointed to see to this ; it 
is his business to see to them, or give the money sub- 
scribed, to the leaders, for them — they being the best 
judges of the circumstances of the individual members. 

o 2 
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" Every separate society makes, or ought to make, 
about fourteen collections in a year solely for the poor, 
and many thousands of pounds are the result — for people 
are not so poor now as they were a hundred years ago. 
Arts, sciences, inventions of various kinds, have made an 
immense difference in the condition of the people ; and 
mercifully too, — for the ever-increasing population must 
be fed and clothed, educated and taught, — in their turn, 
to make things better for others. If, with the pre- 
sent number of people in the world we preserved 
the habits of a century ago, there would be poverty 
enough. If our wives and daughters did exactly what 
our grandmothers, and some of us older ones' mothers 
did, where would trade and commerce be ? Where 
the national exports and imports ? I have heard 
my mother say that her mother's best dress, silk or 
something of the sort, was worn as a best dress for over 
ten years ; her best bonnet, which also kept its one shape, 
four years ; Sunday boots more years than I can re- 
member. Though her children did not so exactly follow 
her footsteps as she hoped they would, yet I remember 
that my own mother wore a bonnet — a very big one it 
was, too — for what seems to me to be some years, with 
but an occasional ironing of strings. Then, caps ! Ah 
well ! those ironings, I can see them now — caps * done 
up ' again and again. I being the youngest was much with 
my mother, so these things were before me. Then there 
was the one garnet brooch, only worn on state occasions — 
and the care taken of that was something to remember ! " 

" I believe that I have some such recollection myself," 
said both listeners. 

" Yet were any of us richer, more comfortable, or had 
we more to give ? No, I am sure not. I am of opinion 
that the old times were not the best times in those par- 
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ticulars any more than in a few others. Where there are 
so many more to live, it means there must be so much 
more for them to do in order to live. I really am 
thankful for the many trades and businesses that give 
work to the people." 

" Of course," Mr. Lancaster said, " we must move or 
become stagnant. I was very much amused the other 
evening, when the girls were talking of some new things 
or other after the manner of girls, to learn what a 
number of trades there were by which women and 
children could support themselves. I found there were 
dress-makers, bonnet-makers, cap, shirt, and flower 
makers, embroiderers, crocheters, netters, knitters, 
workers in jet trimmings, in silk fringes, tassels, cords, 
Berlin wool workers, headers, and I should say things 
without end, for I left them talking." 

" That I dare believe ; I sometimes hear a small talk 
of the same kind," said Mr. Wilton, laughing. 

Mr. Aubrey resumed : " * The putting on of gold ' is 
another thing that it was wise to write against at the 
time these Methodist people had scarcely bread ; — though 
with regard to the rule, Mr. Wesley would mean just 
what I think he meant in reference to other things, that 
there ought not to be excess or extravagance while any 
wanted the necessaries of life. Then it was a time when 
* snuff-boxes of gold, and gold-headed walking-sticks were 
carried to the very sanctuary,* and the boxes passed 
about from one to another under the eyes of the minister. 
We must not forget that now many thousands of persons 
live by making what is called jewellery, even in the 
common sort of ornaments. There is the metalwork, 
foil preparers, designers, cutters, polishers and pin- 
fasteners. Then the *gems* have to be prepared, cut, 
faceted, graved and polished. There are rings, seals, 
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pencils, lockets, chains and watches, to say nothing of the 
real jewellery, which is bread for hundreds more. Going 
down Regent Street one day, a youth of my acquaint- 
ance met me. He had a tiny box in his hand ; this he 
held tightly. * If you will stand close to this shop,' he 
said, * I will show you something pretty.' I did so, when 
he carefully opened the little box, and took therefrom 
one of a pair of lovely diamonds, not much bigger than 
a pea. This little stone threw out flashes of light in 
the sun. Harry said, ^ They are for the ear-rings of a 
princess; we have had them to facet at our shop ; we are 
lapidaries, and work for the head houses in London. 
Are they not beautiful ? ' They were very beautiful, 
indeed ; but Harry was so anxious to put them securely 
back in the box that I could not admire them very long. 

* What do you charge for that sort of thing ? ' I asked. 
' My master,' he said, * will have £s for the faceting.' 

* He will be well paid,' I remarked. * Reipember,' he said, 

* he has others to pay out of it — he has workmen's wages, 
the use of tools, rent, gas, and taxes, to come out of 
everything that goes into his hands, before he can take for 
himself.; You see,' he went on to say, * workmen live one 
through the other.' Soon after this I saw an intelligent 
young workman at his own house. He showed me a little 
figure, an ornament of some kind, about six inches long. 
I don't know what it was ; but Alfred was ' an artist in 
brass,' and had to finish this pretty thing. I said, *I 
thought it was finished.' * No,' he said, * I shall go over 
it, every bit, with great care. I shall be two days over it 
at least.' Then he pointed out to me little defects that 
his practised eye saw in a moment, but I had passed over. 
^ Is it work that pays ? ' I asked. * I am to have thirty 
shillings for polishing.' He did not call it polishing, but 
he meant it. ^ Good wages,' I remarked. * Yes, but this 
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little figure means a good deal more than thirty shillings 
to the lady it is for ; more than myself are well paid by 
its making, to say nothing of the profit our master ought 
to get.' * Is it of any use ? ' I asked. The man laughed 
as if he was highly amused at my question, and replied, 
* Of none, unless you hold, as I do, that " Art refines, 
elevates and educates." The noble woman who gave the 
order for this (he went on, turning the beautiful ornament 
over tenderly, I thought fondly) is a duchess — one of 
those grand natures who devise and plan many things 
that would be of no absolute need, but are of the very 
first importance to persons like tnyself, for instance. 
If you could see one of her rooms, you would 
wonder how such real beauty was brought together — 
paintings, statuary, china, gorgeous hangings, curtains, 
carpets like down to the feet, mirrors, and ornaments of 
every description, profusely, but most elegantly, placed 
in every corner of the spacious apartment.' * Then,' said 
I, * of course you hold that there ought to be these kind 
of things in great houses and mansions ? ' * Most certainly 
I do ; and our class hail with thankfulness anything new. 
This is new, and as soon as this is seen by the duchess's 
visitors there will be, perhaps, a hundred ordered in the 
first week. Suppose I could polish the whole of them, 
that would mean to me alone something like jfiiSj and 
be also benefit to all the rest of the men and of some right- 
ful profit to our master. ' I encouraged the young workman 
to talk, for I was learning. * Things have been dull,' 
he said, * but Her Majesty is intending to hold " a drawing 
room ; " — that will be a very great boon to the workpeople 
of London.' * How so ? ' I again asked. * Well, do not 
you see that if eight or nine hundred ladies are presented 
— though there are more than that number at times, — it 
means eight or nine hundred court dresses; these will 
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vary in value from £^o to ;^5oo, though some cost even 
more than that. There is jewellery to take into account, 
besides, and the splendid bouquets used ; then the satin 
boots or shoes ; all these things must be of equal number 
with the dresses. Well, sir, then think of the money spent, 
and the employment given to the industrious classes in 
other ways. Gentlemen go to court too ; they dress for the 
occasion. Well, it is the same thing over again ; money 
turned over, work given to those who want it. When we 
know that population increases very many thousands 
in a year, there must be means for them to live. All 
this, that to some persons looks such extravagant outlay 
in what is called the world^ means home, comfort, 
health, and clothing, to thousands. Then it is not eti- 
quette to wear the same dress twice in the presence of 
Her Majesty on state occasions, so inventors are at work 
planning what new thing can be produced by some 
loom, factory, or bench.^ * What you say is quite right,' I 
said, * as to dress and jewellery, but are you not straining 
a point ? How do you make it out florists are benefited ? ' 

* You are a country gentleman,* he said, * but a Londoner 
like myself has many times seen bouquets in Covent 
Garden valued at £20, The other day only as I passed 
through I saw a lot prepared for a wedding, the very 
loveliest things I ever saw. The shopman, seeing me 
admire them, said, " They are pretty, are they not ? " 
" Beautiful," I answered, " are they very costly ?" " The 
bridesmaid's," he said, " are two guineas each, the bride's 
ten." I thought it a good deal, and said so, but was told 
frequently bouquets were charged £y^' A single camellia 
for a lady's hair, or a single flower for a gentleman's 
coat, £1.^ * Still,' said I, * there is not the benefit you 
mention to the worker here.' My young friend replied, 

* There you are wrong. You should see the care and 
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the attention flower culture requires, and the hundreds of 
men, women, and children, that are employed in the 
conservatories and the nurseries outside London, — for we 
must live, you see, and would rather work than receive 
gifts. Besides,' he said, * why did the wise Maker of all 
things give the " inventive genius " and the great love 
for all that is beautiful in art and nature, if we were 
not intended to use, admire, and enjoy them ? ' " 

"You agree with this clever young friend of yours, 
Mr. Aubrey?" 

" I am bound to say I do, to a very great extent." 

"Then do you consider the rule I refer to a little 
strained ? " 

" I will tell you exactly what I think. I have said, and 
again say, it was a wise and excellent rule for the 
times, for the reasons I have before given. Mr. Wesley 
himself says that * the sinfulness of wearing fine apparel 
lies chiefly in the expensiveness ; in that it is robbing 
God and the poor ; defrauding the fatherless and the 
widow ; wasting the food of the hungry, and with- 
holding raiment from the naked.' This was written in 
1739, when the means of living were bad enough, and 
men needed charity frequently. This is not the case 
now ; and except the sick and old, few need be poor — 
indeed, I believe if men were provident and lived within 
their means, there need not be any poor but through 
very exceptionable circumstances." 

" You will scarcely, I think, approve of the ever- 
changing fashions", sir ? " 

" I believe in new things, I have just said, and for 
the reasons given ; there are persons, however, who have 
no business to take up every change. Persons who owe 
anything at all, should not ; those who underpay work- 
people or servants, should not ; those who have sons 
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and daughters to educate, should not. If a right-minded 
person sees a poor brother or sister in need, he wt// 
not. Every member of Christ's Church knows, and acts 
upon the knowledge, that the Gospel must be sustained 
and supported, so they cannot, will not. We profess to 
be * pilgrims and strangers,* but I don't think we 
should be more acceptable in the sight of God in 
* sandal shoon, with scallop-shell,\or going about like 
speckled birds." 

" Have you seen what Ruskin says on dress ? " Mr. 
Lancaster asked. 

"I think not. What is it?" 

" Amongst the very many good things, this : — * While 
there are cold and nakedness in the land around you, 
so long there can be no question at all but that the 
splendour of dress is a crime. In due time, when we 
have nothing better to set people to work at, we may be 
right to let them make lace and cut jewels ; but as long 
as there are any who have no blankets for their beds, and 
no rags for their bodies, so long it is tailoring and 
blanket-making we must set people to work at, not 
lace.'" 

" To s6me extent right, in some respects wrong, Mr. 
Lancaster, and I hold to my first argument. Give the 
people work, and they will know how to buy blankets,^ 
and something better than rags to their backs, — 
even by making lace and cutting jewels. I don't forget 
the honest pride my boy friend had when he showed me 
his work in the faceted diamonds. It is right to foster a 
spirit of independence in our people. Remember the apos- 
tolic injunction, * If any will not work, neither shall he 
eat.' But it is argued that the money spent in luxuries 
ought to go to other things — missionary societies, day 
and Sunday schools, books bought, and teachers better 
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paid. Just so ; and I know that no country supports 
missions like England. Think of what she does ; of 
the gigantic schemes now on foot for the conversion 
of the heathen, as well as of our home missions. Who 
amongst givers, according to their ability, gives like the 
workers of England ? I do not fail to notice in times of 
depression or trouble the difference in church supplies. 
If people have not work, they cannot give ; but give them 
the means of making money, and who so open-hearted, 
and open-handed', in the cause of God as the English 
artisan ? Then as to books. Why, there are tons of 
books that had better be returned to the paper maker's vat 
to be remade into clean paper, than read. Of course I 
advocate the publishing and reading good books, as well 
as what are called amusing books, to a certain extent. 
Instructive books are required, and are a blessing to the 
age we live in ; but is there any lack ? I think not. 
Are not there on the bookshelves of every man, and in 
every library, books that are never looked into, many 
never even cut. Then, schools — these are plentiful 
indeed. High schools, low schools, middle-class schools. 
Board schools. National schools, free schools, ragged 
schools— depend upon it, brethren, there seems no lack of 
schools, either self-supporting, or entirely free, or sustained 
by the Government. I glory in my country as the best 
on the face of the earth, and I think it may be said of 
her children, whilst they do the one thing, they do not 
leave the other undone. I hope you do not think I wish 
to go against what very many believe to be right with 
regard to dress, or that I advocate either vulgar finery or 
show. I do not. You will not see many more plainly- 
dressed women than my wife, and I like to see her so. 
She is always beautiful to me, however dressed ; and 
like * John Anderson ' and his * Jo/ we are going down 
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the hill together. But if it had pleased God to give me 
daughters, I should not have liked to see them dressed 
in the style of a hundred years ago, in the high head- 
dress, or the calash, mentioned by Mr. Wesley as being 
then the fashion, or the big bonnet of my mother's 
time. I confess I should have liked to see them 
look as pretty and as lady-like as Helen or Mabel 
Lancaster, or as my fair friends before me"-;— waving his 
hand in the direction of Ada and Lizzie, who had sat 
listening. 

^* How long do you say your mother kept her 
bonnet, Mr. Aubrey ? " asked Ada. 

" Oh ! years and years. Miss Wilton." 

"It would have lasted me a much longer time, Mr.~ 
Aubrey." 

" Would it ? I think not, my dear young lady." 

" It would, sir, for I would never have put it on." 

After some laughter at this remark, Mr. Aubrey went 
on — 

" So you may wear your pretty dresses over very pure 
hearts ; — ^your nicely-gloved hands may do many deeds 
of loving charity, — ^your feet cased in thin Balmorals, or 
whatever you call them, may take you on errands that 
will cause the widow's heart to sing for joy, — and don't 
forget when you take the fancy baskets, I sometimes see 
young ladies carry, to take something in them for some- 
body whom you know to be sick or poor ; some little 
dainty — a little fruit or a few flowers — and, above all, 
carry a smiling face under the pretty bonnet, and let 
words of sympathy, and even courtesy, fall from your 
lips to the very poorest person you visit. I say this 
because I am sure you will wish to be useful in the 
world and in the church." 

" We should like to be so, Mr. Aubrey, both Lizzie and 
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myself. I think to do as Helen Lancaster and her sister 
Mabel do must be great happiness. They promise to 
help us in any way." 

" So I am sure they will. I regret to say my wife will 
not have the pleasure of knowing you long, but you will 
find many nice friends. I suggest that you go with 
Miss Lancaster to Mrs. Allen's Class. She will be a 
proper person to direct you in the Divine life, and her 
friendship is something to value. I would further sug- 
gest that you, Mr. Wilton, as well as your good wife, 
become members of my friend Lancaster's Class ; being 
a member of a Class constitutes you a member of the 
Church. The origin of Class-meetings you would see 
from what you have read, that in 1739 a few persons 
went to take counsel with Mr. Wesley, on the subject of 
their souls' salvation ; that he appointed a special time 
for consultation and prayer ; that these times of inquiry 
were times of blessing ; that so many came to these 
meetings as to necessitate a division in the numbers; 
that Mr. Wesley caused them to meet at different times 
in separate lots ; these he called Classes — properly so, for 
like students pursuing the same kind of study, they were 
a class of inquirers ; and these were, on Bible principles, 
met, instructed, warned, comforted, or built up, as they 
required to be dealt with." 

" Was this, then, the origin of Methodism ? " 
** Scarcely so. Ten years before that, some Bible 
readings, between * two young men ' — as Mr. Wesley 
modestly calls himself and his brother, who was asso- 
ciated with him in all his Methodist movements, — were 
the means of showing them more clearly the need of per- 
sonal holiness, of following after it themselves, and inciting 
others to do so too. Both brothers had been studying 
at Christ Church. John had graduated in the year 1726 
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M.A., and was the same year elected Fellow of Lincoln 
College. He had received ordination in 1725. But the 
heart of this man went out after God, holiness, and use- 
fulness. He says of himself, that *A dispensation of 
the Gospel is committed to me, and woe is me if I 
preach not the Gospel.^ Then he was driven out from 
all churches ; but, conscious of his own integrity, like 
the seer of old, he could appeal to all who had ever 
known him as to the manner of his life, and parti- 
cularly during his years in the University. Forbidden 
to preach in the churches, but not daring to resist his 
heart's convictions, he commenced his out-door preach- 
ing. * Field preaching,^ he says, *was a sudden expe- 
dient, a thing to be submitted to rather than chosen, 
and therefore submitted to because of the dispensation 
committed to me.^ What this servant of God endured 
will not be revealed till the last day. Nevertheless, 
strong in the strength of God, he went on, — to use his 
own words, * By the grace of God we went on, deter- 
mined to testify as long as we could the Gospel of God 
our Saviour, and not counting our lives dear unto our- 
selves, so that we might finish our course with joy.* At 
this time, 1739, some gentlemen invited him to preach 
at a place called the Foundry, in London. Soon after 
he was * pressed to take the place into his own hands.' 
The money was lent to him to buy the place — £iSO — ^a 
few persons subscribing so much a year till the amount 
was paid. A charge is made against him by some of 
his many enemies that he meant to make a gain by 
forming a society. This he was able to repudiate clearly. 
For when some — feeling it to be a duty — desired to con- 
tribute to the support of a man who ministered to them 
in holy things, he refused to receive anything. *I 
want nothing ; I will take nothing,* he said. His 
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fellowship, with the sale of his own* writings, sufficed 
for his own wants, and gave him the means of relieving 
others. Contributions, however, were made by his de- 
sire for the poor, and for other needful purposes. This 
was the origin of the Class payment, without which we 
cannot be sustained as Methodists. When the rules 
were sent out in 1743, the society would not number 
more than sixty persons, but in a short space they were 
a thousand strong in London alone. Then the brothers 
found more help must be obtained. Some pious laymen, 
in 1740, were employed to assist him — Maxwell, 
Richards, and Westall. Tumult was raised against these 
"unordained" men, but, with clearer views than he 
had a year or two before, he bravely defends his helpers, 
and quotes from the New Testament the authority for lay- 
preaching. He asks, * Were the Scribes, who were the 
ordinary preachers among the Jews, ordained priests ? ' 
* They,' he says, * cou/d not be, for many were of the 
tribe of Simeon, not of Levi. Those who amongst the 
Jews did not believe that Jesus Christ was in any extra- 
ordinary way sent by God did not object to His preach- 
ing on account of His not being a priest after the order 
of Aaron. Nor,' he says further, * does there seem to 
be any objection made to the preaching of the Apostles 
on that account.' He refers to the dispersion of the 
church at Jerusalem, when they were all scattered 
abroad, and went everywhere preaching the Word, — 
no shadow of reason being given that they were all 
ordained. Coming to later times, he asks, * Was Calvin 
ordained ? Was he ever priest or deacon ? How 
many * laymen ' were employed in promoting the Refor- 
mation abroad ? ' So, amid much persecution, and very 
great opposition, this real Reformer, and benefactor of 
England's poorer sons and daughters, pressed on till in 
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1790, the year before his death, the number of 
members was 120,233. From that time to the present 
the Methodist work has gone on, is still going, and will 
go on to the end, I believe, for there are new agencies, 
more workers, more knowledge, more freedom ; and 
thousands of holy men and women lift up hands and 
voices in prayer to God for the welfare of our church. 
We see and rejoice in the blessing of God on our 
labours. We are going on, and to you, my dear friends, 
we offer the right hand of fellowship, and welcome you 
in the name of the Lord." 

As the minister concluded, Mr. Wilton replied, " If we 
can be of you we shall be glad." 

"That is the right way to do, brother," said Mr. 
Lancaster ; " and as I have a habit of settling matters 
at once, I will put down your names." So saying, he 
took from his pocket the " Class Book," and wrote, then 
read, " John Wilton, Anne Wilton. You, young ladies, 
will go with my girls to sister Allen^s Class." 

" What is expected from us, Mr. Lancaster ? " 

" Oh, you are to be good, you know," he said, smiling, 
— " remember that." 

" Yes, of course ; but in the meetings ? " 

" Well, suppose yourself in a small vestry with some 
twenty or so other persons ; if it is cold and dark, there 
are lights and fires, and there is a hymn-book, and pen 
and ink, on the table. You will not see many, if any, of 
your equals in position, but some poorly-dressed men, 
perhaps, for they have not always time to dress after 
they leave work ; then you will meet my servant — one of 
God's faithful servants, if ever He had one ; — but what- 
ever the difference in rank outside, I allow none in the 
Class-room. I request the persons that are highest in 
position amongst our Class mates to recognise, and at 
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least, be polite to the very poorest ; and I am proud to 
say they so act. Well, then we sing a hymn ; after that I 
pray shortly, and use the Lord's Prayer. When we rise 
from our knees, I speak a few words about my own state 
of soul in the sight of God, where my hope lies, and how 
much I know of God's pardoning love. Then I address 
the person next to me, unless it happen to be a very young 
or timid person ; if so, then I usually address one of the 
elder ones, so as to give time to the timid, if they should 
wish to speak. For instance, I may say to one old man I 
have in Class, * Brother Johnson, are you happy to-night ? * 
I know he always is happy, and need not ask him, but it 
gives these timid ones a lifting up to hear my old brother 
reply, — * Yes, bless the Lord O my soul, I am happy, 
and going home — home to my Saviour and God.' 
The other night I spoke to a good, but rather timid 
sister, as soon as the old man had finished. Now, she had 
never spoken at all before ; of course I never pressed her 
to do so. I said to her, * Do you love Jesus so much as 
to want to see Him, like our dear friend Johnson ? ' She 
looked up and said, *I am trying, sir.' *So much gained,' 
said I to myself. * Trying is the right thing, sister Bell. 
You don't learn to do things perfectly at once, as a rule. 
You teach your dear little Polly to sew, I know. You 
turn the hem, and show her how to hold her needle ; 
how to use the small thimble and hold the work she is 
to hem, don't you ? ' * Yes,' she said, smiling because I 
knew how she did with her precious little girl. * Well, 
sister,' I said, *how are the first few stitches? Very 
queer, are they not ? ' * Yes, they are.' * She tries again, 
and you help her ? ' — * Oh, yes.' * And again, sister 
Bell?' *Yes.' 'What does the little woman call that 
bit of trying, my sister ? Sewing she calls it, so do you ; 
and though it may be bad sewing, tt ts sewing, and the 
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child sews better each time she tries. So, my friend, your 
service may be, and very likely is, very imperfect, still 
you say you are trying to do that which you know to be 
right and acceptable in the sight of God. Well, what is 
that but service, rendered to God because you fear to 
offend Him, and would seek to please Him ? Just as you 
teach your little one a little at a time, so God is leading 
you ; by-and-by you will attain the full stature of a 
Christian.' All at once she seemed to see there was 
growth in grace, and rather surprised me by saying, *I 
see, sir ; I see. I am a scholar.' * Yes,' I said, * a disciple.' 
Then, sister Wilton, if you sat next I might say to you, 
* Do you love Jesus ? ' " 

" I," Mrs. Wilton replied, " should say, * I am trying.' " 

" What would you say, Mr. Wilton ? *' 

" I should have to say trying, too, Mr. Lancaster, and 
that I meant to continue, with my wife and daughters, 
to try constantly and earnestly." 

** Thank God ! " said Mr. Aubrey. " You have had 
your first Class-meeting, brother Wilton ! " 

"We thought it different. We all understood that 
members were questioned closely and expected to relate 
all that had passed in thought or action," said Mr. Wilton. 

" In short," said Mr. Lancaster, ** that a Class-meeting 
was a kind of confessional ; that is said by those who 
know no better. They are wrong. We confess to God. 
Nobody ever heard one of our preachers, or leaders, 
asking a single question in a Class-meeting but such as 
I have given you an idea of. It is our duty to reprove, 
if we see sin ; it is our duty to help, and also to en- 
courage ; but as to anything approaching in any degree 
to the confessional, to say so, is wrong, and mischievous, 
as well as false." 

"We will pray together, Mr. Wilton," Mr. Aubrey 
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said, " and ask the blessing of the Saviour on the deci- 
sion you have all come to to-day." 

Husband and wife became very useful and respected 
members of the Church, and went their way rejoicing. 
On Helen acquainting Mrs. Allen with the wish of her 
new friends to become members of her Class, that lady 
paid a visit to Crosslands half an hour before the time 
appointed for her Class to meet, saying that she had 
come to fetch two new members. Nothing was said of 
the Class further until they reached the vestry. Mrs. 
Allen placed herself between the sisters, chatting plea- 
santly all the time, and inducing them to talk without 
restraint to her ; so much so, Ada afterwards said, that 
by the time they reached the place they felt as if they 
had known dear Mrs. Allen for years. After the usual 
singing and prayer, Mrs. Allen said — " I must ask you 
all this one evening, to just answer any question I may 
put to you, with a — * yes ' or * no.' " The young people 
knew their leader's tact, and saw that she was anxious to 
avoid anything that might make the new members feel 
nervous. Mrs. Allen never forgot the time when she, then 
a very young girl, had been addressed by a rather unwise 
leader in words the young heart had no answer for. So 
now she quietly addressed to each of her young charge 
words of loving counsel — tenderly, too, as though all had 
been her own daughters. When she came to where Ada 
and Lizzie sat, she spoke to them at the same time : — " You, 
my dears," she said, " have so much more to thank God 
for than even some of this Class ; — ^you have a beautiful 
home, education, friends, money, books, music — all that 
is considered the good of this world. There is one thing 
that will give brilliancy to these things, and that will 
make you enjoy your young life as you have never done 
before ; one precious jewel, the * pearl of great price,' the 
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precious gift of God, purchased by the death of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. — If you ask me where this is to be had, I 
say only at a throne of grace. If you say, When ? I 
answer, Now, at this time. — ^Where ? Here. — ^If you are 
quite willing to consecrate yourselves to the service of 
God, He will, for the sake of His dear Son, forgive all 
your sins, and impart to you the joy of His salvation. 
This is the accepted time, this the day of salvation. 
Are you willing to devote your lives to God ? " 

"Yes" — from both girls. 

" Will you do so now ? " 

"We would like to do so," Ada said, "from this 
hour." 

" That is well," the leader replied ; " we shall be a 
help to each other, I believe, and God will bless our 
coming together. Now we will sing one verse. It is a 
solemn dedication. Read it each of you, please, to your- 
selves before we sing it : — 

* High Heaven that heard the solemn vow, 
That vow renewed shall daily hear, 
Till in life's latest hour I bow. 
And bless in death a bond so dear.* ** 

With a few words of earnest prayer for the Class, that 
during the week they might be kept from sin, and drawn 
nearer to God each day, the meeting was brought to a 
close. 

" How I love Mrs. Allen I " Ada said. " Is she always 
so kind, Helen ? " 

" Yes, always. She is so much attached to the young 
people, and gives them so much help. All her time 
nearly is given to church work." 

" Are there any other ladies that do as she does ? " 

"Oh, yes! We have in various places lady Class- 
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leaders who are enabled to do very much for the 
Saviour." 

"Helen, I think He has made us to know each 
other." 

" I think so too, dear, and I trust the blessing of the 
Highest may always bind us together as true friends — 
sisters in Jesus." 

The sisters Ada and Lizzie stood fast by the pledge 
given to their leader, and in their life and conversation 
adorned the Gospel of God their Saviour. It was Mr. 
Wilton who said the Misses Lancaster were " true mis- 
sionaries," for by their efforts, principally, his house, had 
been saved. 

There are thousands of Methodist girls who can do 
the same, — who have ability, time, and position, that can, 
and ought, to be given to the service of the sanctuary. 
But whilst we rejoice that so many have put their hands 
to the plough and are bravely doing God*s work, we see 
many daughters of Methodists who have not yet begun 
to work, have not done anything to help forward the 
time when all shall know God. The plea often is, " I 
can do nothing. If I could do as our Mrs. Aliens, I 
would." Perhaps, my young sister, God does not want 
you to do exactly as others are doing. He does not require 
us all in the same corner of the vineyard, at the same 
time. There are many ways of doing good. Pray for 
the will, God will find the work. I read in the Gospel 
of a man who had one talent entrusted to him. I see 
that he did not use this one talent ; he let it remain use- 
less. When the Master came to reckon with him I 
read that- he said, "Cast ye the unprofitable servant 
into outer darkness ; — there shall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth." 



CHAPTER XV L 
Ji yhii to Q)xfora. 

*• A THING of beauty is a joy for ever ; 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing." 

Keats. 

" T T ERE are the letters, papa. One for me, one for 
XjL Helen, and all the others for you." 
Mabel took hers, to read "quietly in the garden," 
which was her habit if the letters bore the Oxford post- 
jnark ; Helenas was also from Oxford ; so was one Mr. 
Lancaster read with a rather amused face. When he had 
finished he asked Helen what Charlie said to her. 

" Why, papa, he says he wants us to go to see Herbert 
take his degree, — all of us, if possible ; Mabel, and you, 
and myself certainly. He says it would be a good 
opportunity of seeing the place, and ceremony of degree- 
giving. I really think I should like to go, papa." 

" I believe you would," he said, laughing. " I wonder 
would Mabel care to go ? " 

" How can you ask, papa ? " she said, joining in his 
hearty, good-natured laugh. 

Going to the window, he called Mabel to him. She 
was made acquainted with the contents of Helen's letter. 
" Do you care to go ? " her father asked. 
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" I should like it much/* she answered, " very, very 
much, if you and Nelly come." 

" Does Herbert wish it, do you think ? " he asked. He 
only says that he would give a great deal to see me — us, 
of course, you know." 

" Oh, I daresay. Now Charlie, the impertinent fellow, 
says this, * Now the time has come when the promised 
visit to Oxford is to be made, so please let me know how 
soon you can all come.' " 

"Who has been promising, I should like to know?" 
he asked. 

"If any one has promised,"- Helen said, "that one is 
your own dear self. Have you, papa ? " 

" It looks like it," he said. 

"Then shall we all go, dear papa ?" Mabel asked, her 
pretty face beaming. 

" Not all, Mab," he said ; " but you and Nelly can, if 
you like, go up for a few days, look at the old place, see 
Herbert take his B.A., and come back with your brother. 
I shall take a holiday further on, when Charlie will be 
more in need of company, after Herbert has left college ; 
and I promise that, all well, I shall take Willie at the 
time Charlie takes his degree, so if either of you are 
going to write this evening, say you are going." 

" Mary will take care of you all, papa, and we must 
see who will be so kind as to look to our Classes," Helen 
said. " Oh, I am so glad to be able to see Oxford ; I 
have always wished to do so." 

On the day appointed the girls were placed in a com- 
fortable carriage by Mr. Lancaster, 

The guard, touching his cap, said, " I go through to 
London, sir." 

"That is right," said he. "You must please see my 
daughters change at the proper place for Oxford." 
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"I will, sir." 

The visit itself Helen will describe in her letter home. 

•• Oxford, i8— . 
" My dear Papa, 
" We came along very comfortably ; no one came 
in the carriage, neither did we change till we reached 
Bletchley. At this most uninteresting place we had 
to wait a long time for the Oxford train ; at last it came, 
and again we were on our way, glad to be moving. It is 
rather dismal, I think, that last fifty miles. As the train 
drew up in the station we saw both Charles and Herbert. 
We were glad to see each other. They took us to some 
cosy rooms in the famous High-street, where tea and nice 
chops were ready for us to sit down to, though so early as 
four o'clock. It had been decided that we were, the first 
evening of our arrival, to be taken down the river. So 
Charlie said, * Bring plenty of wraps, for you may find it 
chilly returning.' As we came from the station in a 
closed carriage we had seen little of Oxford, but on our 
going out afterwards * the city of palaces ' was before us. 
Our impressions of it will be lasting. Herbert said, * We 
will go through Christ Church Quad, that you may see 
the " House,'' as the building is called.' So under the 
* Tom Tower ' we entered. Naturally we talked of Wolsey 
— his wealth, his ambition, his fall. We would most of 
anything have liked to have gone into the rooms where 
the brave young Christian men — the Wesleys, Clayton, 
Ingham, Whitefield, Henry, Broughton, and other kindred 
hearts — met to read and converse, as well as pray ; this 
could not be. We were, however, on the ground where 
the name so many thousands glory in was invented, — 
^^Met/iodtsty" — once a term of reproach, now a praise in the 
earth. Soon we passed under a splendid arched gateway 
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into the lovely walks of * Christ Church Meadows.' The 

* Broad/ was full of people. Many of the University men 
in their boating dresses, and wearing their college colours, 
chatted and laughed as if there were no such things as 
examinations, or such a dreadful possibility as being 
'plucked.' Under the spreading trees we proceeded to 
the river, the * classic Isis,' broad, bright, beautiful. The 
college barges were moored to the river's bank. Many 
students were on the decks, reading, lounging, or talking. 
A young man with a cardinal's hat embroidered in 
crimson silk on the * dark blue ' ribbon which he wore 
round his straw hat, and who knew Charlie, begged we 
would go on the Christ Church barge. This we did. It 
seems such a happy thought to make reading rooms in 
the barges, just in one of the loveliest spots in Oxford, 
under the shade of the green trees, on the bosom of the 
beautiful river. This is, I suppose, the place you would 
like best. The table is covered with books, pamphlets, 
paper, pens, ink, wax, and everything you could fancy 
for a quiet hour at the close of the day. Portraits of the 

* eights ' are framed and hung round the sides of this 
floating study ! Herbert said if we lingered we should 
not do much in rowing, so we were about to bid Charlie's 
friend good-bye, when he said, — * Pray allow me to see 
you in your boat.' This he did ; then, lifting his hat, 
returned to his book on the barge. We rowed pleasantly 
on to Kennington Island. The river was covered with 
boats, men rowing, or ladies either, they did not seem at 
all particular. It was so pleasant, so very beautiful,|I was 
really sorry when it was time to return. We were very 
proud of our escort, and I saw that Mabel's dark beauty 
excited a good deal of admiration. 

" The next day we saw some of the colleges, grand, cold, 
and grey. Some were of special interest to us, for we have 
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conversed so often about these memorable buildings, 
draped with friendly ivy. Then, dear papa, the wonderful 
libraries of this place : the Bodleian, the RadclifFe ! Oh, 
the books ! their curious old bindings, their ancient clasps, 
and worm-eaten leaves ; the parchments, the manuscripts, 
the illuminations, worth their weight in gold. We were 
really very grateful to see these relics of bygone ages. 
Very reluctantly we left, but shall spend part of another 
day, before our return, in these justly celebrated places. 

"To-day, Herbert and Charlie had obtained permis- 
sion from the proctor to remain out with us later than 
is allowed by the University rules, in order to take us to 
Baley Wood, a place where the nightingales congregate, 
and when all other birds are still they sing during the 
dark evenings and night. A nice little carriage was 
brought to our lodgings, soon as it was beginning to be 
dusk. Comfortably wrapped up and seated, we soon 
reached the place, but had to sit some time before we 
heard a single sound. Presently, however, a low wailing, 
but very sweet note, was heard, which was sustained for 
a moment, then gradually raised to what you might 
suppose to be the very utmost of its strength, as gra- 
dually sank back to the note it commenced with. In 
a moment, others took up the same strain, lingering on 
the note in the same manner, repeating, swelling, dying. 
Soon, other and more beautiful songs fill the air. 
Several birds seemed to join in full concert ; then there was 
a burst of song and richest melody. Not having heard 
a nightingale sing before this time, we were surprised 
and delighted. Willie would have been so pleased ; I 
wished he had been there. I ought to be very much 
ashamed to say it was twelve o'clock when we reached 
our rooms. The mistress of the house had lighted a fire 
in our sitting-room, placed supper, and with it some 
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nice hot coffee, which was very acceptable. We were 
tired, and the night was getting on, so we went to our 
room as soon as ever our dear ones left us. 

" Sunday morning — and eight o^clock, as a number of 
tower clocks tell us, — then the bells begin. * Tom ' first 
gives out his voice; then, from every church tower in the 
city, their deep boom is heard on the Sabbath stillness. 
Soon after the chimes are heard, like solemn music, filling 
the air. I must confess to being impressed by all this, 

'* We had agreed to meet Charles and Herbert about 
the College gates not to lose time, in order to go 
to New College Chapel, to hear the anthem. The choir 
is considered a very good one. A very particular friend 
of Charlie's, a north man, named Lamb, is in it, and 
is considered one of the best basses in Oxford. We were 
glad we went, for it was a rich treat to hear the *Te 
Deum ' given, as it was, by the surpliced choir in 
splendid style. There is nothing to say about the 
sermon, except that its poorness was compensated by its 
shortness. During the same day we heard Dr. Pusey, 
in St. Mary's. It was with a very great deal of difficulty 
we passed through the ancient doorway ; then there was 
barely standing room, so great was the number of 
persons gathered to hear *the sermon.* We were quite 
wearied with standing, when my brother caught the eye 
of a gentleman he was acquainted with, and who was 
the possessor of a good seat. This gentleman at once 
rose from his pew, and made his way towards us, 
placing his own, and a friend's, comfprtable seat at our 
disposal, and themselves stood the sermon out. When 
the venerable gentleman made his appearance, it was 
with some difficulty he went up the few steps leading 
into the pulpit. An old man, with scanty locks, — as I saw 
when to pray he removed the small velvet cap he wore 
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at other times. He clasped his thin hands, and bent 
devoutly in prayer. As he uttered words of intercession 
to God, I was quite surprised at the strength of his voice. 
Though eighty years of age, his voice seemed to have lost 
none of its fulness. Clear and distinctly he read the text, 
* In My Father's house are many mansions.' From these 
words he preached one of the most eloquent of his 
sermons, to which the closely-packed audience gave 
earnest attention for upwards of an hour. Before the 
discourse was finished, the Doctor made a touching 
appeal to the members of the University present to give 
themselves to God. Solemnly he pointed out to them 
their opportunities, their position — the wasted lives of 
some — health, prospect, usefulness, squandered — lost. 
Again, to the idle, not squandering money, perhaps, like 
some, but droning away their lives in the shameful 
lethargy of the sluggard. *God,' he went on to say, 
' will not pass by this iniquity. " Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap." Come,' he im- 
plored, * to the precious blood of the Son of God ; there 
alone is salvation ; there — there alone is meetness to be 
found for an inheritance in the home above ; there only 
meetness for the mansion in the Father's house,' 
Removing his cap a second time, he stretched out his 
hands and pronounced the Benediction. As he did so, I 
thought of ^ Paul the aged,' spending his last days in 
warning or entreating, striving by all means to bring 
sinners to God. 

"*We must go to our own chapel in Hall Street, 
to-night,' Charles decided. *Of course I should not 
like to leave Oxford without worshipping with our own 
people. A Methodist sermon, with earnest Methodist 
prayers, earnest Methodist singing. It was very like 
home to us, and did us good. We felt that the same 
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kind of service was being held in Ribcaster at the same 
hour. We all knew very well that you would remember 
us, as we did you. Here the people are not very grand 
or many. I am told that Methodism does not flourish in 
a cathedral town. 

" Next day, Monday, was to be given to the pictures. 
Soon as possible we found our way to the gallery. The 
time allowed to stay sadly too little. There are some 
beautiful things in the small rooms, through which, on 
entering, we could only take a very imperfect survey. 
In the same entrance, on a crimson-covered door, was 
the name of *Mr. Ruskin.' We felt quite pleased to be 
so near to the room, even, of the great * art critic' On 
entering the large room, we saw that there were some 
copies of the cartoons hung high upon the walls. I 
said to some one, whom I supposed for the moment to be 
my sister, *I wonder if the originals were any better 
than the copies,' *I do not think so, madam,' said a 
man's voice. On turning round I found I was speaking 
to an old gentleman, who, thinking I had addressed my- 
self to him, went on talking. * He had seen the original 
pictures,' he said, * and it was their age alone that made 
them of so much more value than the pictures before 
us.' * For a splendid bit of work,' he remarked, pointing 
to a rather small painting of the first Napoleon on his 
charger, * look at this. To look is to admire,' he went 
on to say; *then look at this,' turning round from the 
centre table on which the painting in a gold frame was 
placed, to where hung the original of Hogarth's * Inn-yard.' 
You know it, papa, very well, from the engraving we 
have at home. I am sorry to say I laughed when I 
looked at it, for the old lady in the window — though it 
looks more like a tub than a window — ringing a bell, 
is the most comical thing you could imagine. The old 
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gentleman laughed as heartily as we did, and seemed as 
much amused. He was proceeding to show us some 
unfinished sketches of some of the old masters, when 
Charles and Herbert arrived, according to promise, to 
take us for a stroll through Addison's Walk, — a very 
lovely way, with trees on each side, some of them meet- 
ing over head. Shrubs and flowers grew on the edges of 
the well-kept path. One * wee crimson-tipped ' modest 
flower I gathered, and very carefully placed it in my pocket- 
book, in remembrance of grandpapa's favourite author, 
and when we return we shall get you to tell us about the 
Tatler and Spectator, Round Broad Street next, to look 
on the iron cross let into the pavement, to mark the very 
place where the martyrs were burned in 1555. It is said 
that they came through the gates of Baliol College, — ^and 
from the fact of charred wood, ashes, and a chain being 
found there, it is supposed these brave Christians went to 
God from the spot indicated by the iron cross. I could 
go back in my mind to the day when the air was 
darkened with the clouds of smoke from the fire which 
destroyed the frail tenement. I fancied the cry of one 
of them, when he said to his fellow-suflerer, * Fear not, 
brother, we shall light such a candle in England to-day, 
as shall never be put out.' I thought of the fierce bigots 
who incited the cruel mob to their deadly work. I re- 
membered that it is said the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church, and in my inmost soul blessed God 
that the candle lighted at the Oxford fires had not, and 
never would, go out. The memorial in St. Giles's must 
keep alive in the hearts of thinking persons a lively 
sense of gratitude to God for other, and more beneficent 
times, — that ' Mary the Cruel' has been long ago removed, 
and that * Victoria the Good,' whom God protect and 
bless with length of days, reigns. 
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" But the day, of which we all thought, but seldom 
mentioned — ' Degree day,* — came round. We were to be 
ready by eleven o'clock to go to the Convocation House, 
where the degrees were to be conferred. Of course we 
were all anxious. Mabel a little nervous, though when 
we had taken our seats amongst the many well-dressed 
ladies with their attendant gentlemen — brothers, lovers, 
or friends — she soon recovered herself, and took great 
interest in the rather imposing ceremony. On a seat at 
the upper end of the Hall the Chancellor, in his robes 
of office, looking very dignified, took his place. Two 
other gentlemen, also in robes, were on each side of that 
distinguished personage. Two other gentlemen, the 
proctors, stood one on each side of the Hall. Also at 
the upper end of the place I saw that when any young 
men were presented, the gentlemen who stood, as I have 
said, took a walk down the Hall, and then turned back 
to the place from where they started. No one took any 
notice of them, they took no notice of any one them- 
selves, that I saw. What in the world is that for ? I 
thought, when this small exercise had been taken some 
six times. I was afterwards told that it was to give any 
of the tradespeople of the city an opportunity of speak- 
ing, if * the man ' presented, were in his debt. If that 
should be the case with any one, and a creditor were so 
disposed, he might speak to the proctor, who would 
report to the Chancellor ; and the poor man, although 
he had passed his examination with credit and held his 
testamers, would not be allowed to take his degree 
until the debt was cancelled. 

** Presently Herbert with one or two more St. Swithin 
men were presented : they bent themselves before the 
Chancellor, who made a short speech in Latin to this 
effect, as nearly as I can remember from what Herbert told 
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me — * By the authority committed unto me, I admit 
you to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.' At which words he 
raised his cap, both proctors doins^ the same. The men 
then rise, bow low, and leave the Hall. 

"Herbert's scout was at the door, waiting till his 
master should come. Soon as he made his appearance 
William took from his shoulders the scanty and rather 
shabby undergraduate's gown, and put on, instead of it, 
the ample B.A. robe, for which litde oflSce he expected 
and received a handsome fee. 

"Our immediate interest in degree-conferring over, 
we went to Herbert's rooms, where lunch on a rather 
large scale was laid out, in honour of the day. Afterward 
a drive was decided upon. 

"* To where ?' Mabel asked. 

"*To Woodstock,' she was told by Herbert, who said 
further, * I think I saw Davis's little trap come in just 
now. I'll go and see, whilst you get ready, and be back 
in about twenty minutes.' And so he was, with the 
pretty little carriage we had had before. I was so pleased 
with the idea of seeing Woodstock. You will remember 
the long conversation we had one evening about it. I 
did so wish you were there to go with us. As we passed 
under the noble arched gateway that leads into the Park, 
such crowding memories filled my mind. I thought of 
old Woodstock, with its forests of giant oaks, with the 
antlered deer underneath their spreading branches. I 
thought of the old palace long years ago fallen into 
dust ; of the stout hearts and stalwart limbs of the race 
that had passed away ; of the fabled labyrinth of Rosa- 
mond Clifford ; of the equally fabled story of Queen 
Eleanor with poison cup and dagger. This naturally 
followed by the more reasonable, if less romantic story of 
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the last years and death at Godstow of the ' Fair Rosa- 
mond/ It is said Charles II., driven from the battle-field 
at Worcester by Cromwell, rode for his life till he gained 
the thick forest-shades of Woodstock. A long walk took 
us to the fine building called Blenheim House, the splendid 
gift of the English to the Duke of Marlborough— a beau- 
tiful mansion, nay, a palace, with its gardens, walks, lakes, 
and bowers. The stately trees are all in such grand pro- 
portion. We were all very sorry when the day began to 
close, and the sylvan beauty was lost in night's shades. 

"We were soon on our way to Oxford once more. 
The moon rose gradually and looked so pretty through 
the trees and hedges, besides giving us light on the way. 
It was late again when we reached the * High.' 

"As we drove into Oxford, the proctors, who were 
perambulating the streets, stopped the carriage, saying, 

* Your names and colleges, gentlemen ? ' * Dermont, and 
Lancaster, of St. Cuthbert's. We have been to Wood- 
stock with my sisters,' Charlie explained ; and then added, 

* We called on you and obtained permission.' * I had for- 
gotten,' said one of them ; and slightly raising his cap, 
said, ' Good-night.' * What would the proctor have said 
if you had not had permission ? ' I asked. * Call at my 
rooms in the morning,' and that would mean * a fine,' 
But have you not read — 

*« * When undergraduates stoop to folly, 
And proctors near at hand they spy, 
'Tis then no time for melancholy — 
To save their money let them fly I* ** 

After repeating the lines with mock gravity, he said: 

* But, better ask when you can have the time if at all 
reasonable.' 

" * Next day we must prepare to return,' Charlie said, 
Q 
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* I want to turn into Wheeler's to buy a book for Willie.' 
After he had selected one, I saw him admire and then buy 
a very handsome volume of poems. ' That is very nice/ 
I said, * and looks like a present for a lady ' — I looked at 
him as I spoke. His face was crimson as he said in a 
low voice, * It is for a lady you love as a sister.' With 
delight I asked, * For Lottie ? ' * Do you think she will 
accept it ?' iie said. Of course I could not tell, but hoped 
so, for of all girls she seems the one I could love like 
Mabel and May. Oh, papa, if Lottie would only be 
Charles's wife, my other darling sister, your other 
daughter — I was delighted at the idea. Though Charlie 
has not even asked her to marry him, he intends to do 
so when Mabel is married, and the vain fellow thinks she 
will answer in the affirmative. You are laughing at me, 
papa, are you not ? Well, don't, dear ; you know we 
all love Lottie Cartmell, bless her, as if she were already 
belonging to us. 

" With the noon train we leave this ancient place, and 
shall carry with us ' sunny memories ' — ^we shall travel 
together as far as Crewe, there Herbert bids us good-bye 
till he comes in August to fetch our ** birdie." We will 
not stay many days with dear Aunt Jane and Emily, but 
hasten home to you. I have something nice for you and 
Willie, as well as for my darling little sister May, who 
has been such a famous housekeeper and done so well. 

"With love to all at home, in which all join, 

" I am, dear papa, your loving 

" Helen." 
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'* From this hour the pledge is given, 
From this hour my soul is thine ; 
Come what will from earth or heaven, 
Weal or woe, thy fate be mine.** 

Thomas Moore. 

A WARM August evening preceded the day on 
which Herbert Dermont and Mabel Lancaster 
were to be married. Preparations had been going on 
under the superintendence of Aunt Jane, who, with 
Helen, had been deep in the mysteries of a wedding 
breakfast, worthy of the occasion. 

Lottie Cartmell and Emily, who, with Ada Wilton, 
were to be bridesmaids, had arrived that afternoon, and 
were, with all the eagerness of young ladies, examining 
the bride^s trousseau. With the exception of Mr. Lancas- 
ter, the gentlemen of the party were sent out of the way 
so that they should not hinder the busy girls. Mr. 
Lancaster was in the quiet breakfast-room, in hitf easy 
chair ; his daughter, whom he was so soon to give to the 
keeping of another, sat on a cushion at his feet; her 
head, with its thick clustering curls, rested on his knee. 
Very fair did Mabel look this evening ; her beautiful 
face wore a smile of happiness, even whilst she held her 
father's hands in both her own, and knew full well that 
that was the last time she should sit at his feet without 
the shadow of her heart's love coming between them, 

Q2 
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and claiming the first place there. But so perfect was 
her confidence and trust in her chosen husband, that she 
felt and said, " that dear papa was not losing a child, 
but gaining another." 

A rather long silence was broken by her asking — 

" How long will it be before Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey 
reach us, papa ? " 

" Not more than two hours, Mabel. Why ? " 

" Because I should like to speak to them alone. They 
were such dear friends of my mother^s." 

Another silence ; then Mabel asked — 

"I think poor mamma would have liked Herbert, 
don^t you, dear ? " 

" Yes, Mabel ; I am sure she would." 

" You have no fear for me yourself ? " 

" None, my child, none whatever. I trust Herbert as 
I would trust Charlie." 

" Thank you, dear papa; thank you," she said, pressing 
her lips on his hand. 

" My daughter," Mr. Lancaster continued, " whatever 
shall befall you in life, or wherever your lot shall be 
cast, carry from me this last charge." 

The young girl lifted her clear eyes to his face in 
expectation of what he was about to say. 

Placing his hand on her head, he said, very solemnly — 
"Never forget God. I do not say, don't forget us or 
your home — that you will not do ; but take care that 
nothing ever comes between yourself and your God." 

" Do you think it possible that I ever can ? " 

" Yes, my dear Mabel, it is possible. When you are 
— as in a few hours you will be — a wife, your cup of 
happiness will seem to you so full, and your heart will 
have such great content that you may, and unless you 
are very careful, and very watchful, will rest satisfied 
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with that happiness, letting the Supreme Giver of all 
good pass gradually from your heart. Do not misunder- 
stand me, dear — for though you must, and will, 1 
know, give your husband a perfect love, and all a true 
wife^s trust, yet even Herbert must come second — God 
first. Each day of your life ask yourself how this is, if 
you love God with the fervent love you ought." 

"I will, father, dearest, I will." 

" And, Mabel, I hope you will be a true helpmate to 
Herbert." 

" Indeed, I will try ; I mean to be a good wife." 

" A good wife is a patient wife, dear. You will have 
to watch very carefully your words and acts, as I think 
you will. Then you must not expect too much from 
Herbert — too much attention, or too much time." 

" How so, papa ? " she asked, with a grave face. 

" Don^t be alarmed, my darling," he went on to say ; 
"but there will be times when his mind will be so 
occupied that he will scarcely perceive your presence, or 
even your words. These times you must learn to under- 
stand and respect, for often they are of the greatest 
moment. Perhaps a point in theology, not quite clear 
to his mind ; perhaps a difficulty that can only be met 
by earnest, careful thought ; or, perhaps, a plan of im- 
portance has to be worked out by an uninterrupted hour 
of thought ; so when you see that * far away look ' on 
his face, don^t trouble him, or ask him questions." 

Mabel looked at her father, and again a smile dimpled 
her face as she was about to speak. 

The father, who understood his child's nature well, 
went on — 

" Yes, I know what you would like to do. You would 
like to put your arm around him and laugh, and take 
the care away; but if you do that, possibly you may 
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break a train of thought that will never come back, spoil 
ideas that were forming themselves, and scatter them 
like the bits of glass in a kaleidoscope You will find it 
better to wait patiently till he himself speaks, or till you 
see by his lighted face that the difficulty is cleared up ; 
then will be the time for you to see what a woman's 
gentle ways and kindly words will do to smooth the 
brow and lighten the heart." 

" I will not forget what you say. You are a dear good 
father. I am very grateful. Tell me something else, 
please." 

" Well, Mabel, you must do all you can to help him in 
his work, and " 

" I help Herbert — I, papa ? I am simple as a baby in 
comparison with him." 

" Not so, my dear ; not so. Herbert knows you better 
than that. You undervalue yourself, and are mistaken 
with regard to your own abilities. You have the make 
and mind of a very clever woman. If this were not so, I 
should certainly not tell you so ; but I do it that you 
may use the powers God has given to you for your 
husband^s benefit and God^s glory." 

" I shall be glad if I can. Papa, tell me what I can do 
that will be useful." 

" You read a good deal still ? " he asked. 

" Yes, papa ; I love books, you know." 

" You do ? then when you read you surely meet with 
passages that will strike you as being good or bad, clever 
or difficult. Now any special passage should be marked, 
so that you may show them to Herbert during any 
leisure time he may have. Ask him what he thinks of 
these passages, and get him to talk about them." 

" Why, that would be getting help myself, not helping 
him," she said, laughing softly. 
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" Certainly, Mabel, it would help you very materially, 
but it will be of great help to him. It will suggest more 
extensive thought and research ; it will keep his mind 
from going too much in one channel, which is so very 
bad for a preacher of the Gospel. If he is the man I 
take him for, he will love and esteem the woman who 
is so anxious to do what she can to aid her husband in 
his studies, and incite him to holier as well as more 
learned things." 

" I see," she answered, " and will remember." 

" I am sure you will, my dear, for you know what a 
help and blessing your dear mother made herself to me. 
I hope you will be like her in the new life you so soon 
enter upon." 

" God helping me, I will. And now, father, best and 
dearest girl ever had, kneel down here and take my 
hands in yours as you used to do when I was a naughty 
child, and pray with me and for me." 

Mr. Lancaster knelt by her side with both her hands 
clasped in his own. In very tender words he commended 
his child to God ; but ere many seconds had passed she 
had thrown both arms about his neck, and was weeping 
bitterly ; still the words of prayer ascended to heaven in 
her behalf, — words of entreaty to the Lord of all worlds. 
It soothed the girFs heart, and made it soft and yielding 
to the holy influences of the Spirit of God ; " the Com- 
forter" rested on her heart and soul. Gradually the 
weeping ceased, but still Mabel clasped her father in her 
arms, her face resting on his shoulder." 

" Come, my dear," he said, lifting her to her feet ; 
" come, you must dry these tears. We shall have Herbert 
here. What will he say if he finds you weeping ? He 
will think you regret the step you are about to take." 

" That I do not, dearest papa," she answered ; " that I 
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never shall, I know ; only, somehow I seemed as if I 
should never have another quiet talk with you, and I 
don't know how it was, dear, but my heart grew so full ; 
but it is all right, dearest, best, patient, forgiving, loving 
father. So this is our good-bye," she went on, kissing 
his cheek and smoothing his hair. " Not one more tear 
shall I shed. I ought to be very happy, and I am ; I am 
very grateful, too — ^very." 

"I am sure of that, my dear. You are quite sure 
there is nothing more you want or would like ? " 

" If you could part with it, I should very much like to 
have the watch that was first my mother's, then dear 
Horace's." 

" You are fairly entitled to it, my daughter. You have 
not forgotten the battle you had with the robber for it ? " 

" I had quite forgotten it," she said, now with her old 
merry laugh. 

" When you go into my room look in your mother's 
dressing case ; watch and chain are there. Are you 
sure that is all, love ? " 

** All ; except this, papa : always love me, always pray 
for me — me and Herbert, I mean." 

" Yes, Mabel, long as I live." 

" And talk about us, papa, to Nelly and all." 

" Yes, that we shall be sure to do, darling." 

" And write, when we are gone ; I mean, write very 
often." 

" Don't fear, my child." 

A knock at the door put a stop to the conversation. 

" Miss Mabel is wanted, sir." 

" Who is it, Mary ?" Mabel asked. 

" It is your class come to say good-bye." 

"Bring them in here," Mr. Lancaster said, as he passed 
to the quiet of his own room. 
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As the girls entered, Mabel said, "I am so pleased to 
see you. It is so kind to come before I go away. Sit 
down, all of you." 

" Thanks, miss. We will not sit down, for we know 
how busy you must be. We have come to ask you to 
accept this small present from your class." 

As she spoke she opened a parcel she had placed on 
the table. It contained a very handsome workbox fitted 
up with every recjuisite for a lady's use or fancy. On 
the rich crimson satin lining were placed, each in its own 
particular recess, a silver thimble, the crotchet hook, 
stiletto, and knife with handles of pearl, pearl winders 
for silk or cotton, and small scissors. The girl had 
opened the box for the inspection of their teacher, now 
she closed it quietly, saying, as she did so — 

"The names of the class are written on a sheet of 
paper inside. Miss Mabel, that you may please remember 
us. Your name is here," she added, pointing to a silver 
plate let into the top of the lid. 

Mabel felt unable to utter one word, and was glad 
when she saw Helen enter the room, for Mary, who had 
been in the confidence of the girls, had sent her to her 
sister, saying — 

" I am sure Miss Mabel will want you. Go, if you 
please, deary." Seeing her sister's emotion, Helen read 
aloud from the silver plate the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

"'Presented to Miss Mabel Lancaster on the occasion 
of her marriage, by the members of her class in the 
Wesleyan Methodist Sunday School, Ribcaster. A small 
token of their great love to her. 

♦** August, 18—.' 

" You are most kind," she added ; " and my sister will 
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carry with her a loving remembrance of you all, I am 
sure." 

" Indeed, indeed, I shall," Mabel said. " I am so very 
grateful to you for this handsome present — more so for 
the kind feeling which prompted it." 

" We will say good-bye, dear Miss Mabel," one said, 
extending her hand to her teacher. 

Mabel took the hand, and kissed the cheek of each 
girl as they came, saying, " Remember me, I shall think 
of you all gratefully long as I live." 

This beautiful offering of love was placed with the 
many presents from friends near, as well as the costly 
gifts of Herbert^s aged relative, whom the distance alone 
prevented from being present, not one more highly 
prized than the Sunday scholars' gift. 

The wedding ceremony was to take place at ten the 
next morning. Charlie, Wilfrid, and Herbert, who, in 
consequence of the influx of visitors, had passed the 
night at an hotel, and were to meet the bride and her 
maidens at the chapel, were in waiting at that hour, so 
also were Mr. Bright, the senior minister, and our old 
friend, Mr. Aubrey, who, as agreed before he passed 
from Ribcaster to another circuit, was to many the 
young pair. 

At the sound of carriage wheels both ministers took 
their places within the communion enclosure. Every 
head in the place is turned to catch a glimpse of the 
bridal party as it enters the sacred building. The fair 
reader must look at our beautiful Mabel as she comes 
up the crimson carpeted aisle, resting one hand on her 
father^s arm, who leads her to the altar where stands the 
man to whom she is about to give her hand, as she has 
already given her heart, for evermore. A whisper of 
admiration is heard as she passes ; the rich warm colour 
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rushes over cheek and brow ; the brown eyes are bright 
and beaming. Her dress is thick white silk, with a long 
sweeping train. No tunic, no Bounces, no bows. The bodice 
high up in the throat fits her superb figure closely. From 
the almost tight sleeve a deep frilling of lace falls over 
the neat, white-gloved hands. A collarette of the same 
material forms the only ornament at the throat. The 
curls in their own wilful way had fallen into their own 
shapes, bright and glossy as the raven^s wing. On the 
pretty head rested the wreath of myrtle and jessamine, 
one long trail falling over the back and shoulders, below 
the waist. Over all a veil of gossamer which fell in 
soft graceful folds down to the hem of the robe. The 
bouquet of white flowers mixed with delicate ferns com- 
pleted the costume of as fair a bride as ever was seen. 
Helen, Lottie, Emily, and Ada Wilton follow, dressed 
alike in the palest blue silks, with bonnets of the same 
delicate hue, white roses wreathed the fronts, veils of 
tulle falling over the backs. Next comes Willie leading 
May, dressed in white muslin, the fair hair brushed from 
the brow and tied with a fillet of pale blue ribbon, — her 
long gloves reaching to dimpled elbows. 

The dress of the gentlemen is never of very much 
interest. Suffice it to say, the ladies were satisfied with 
the appearance of their cavaliers. Mr. Lancaster looked 
gravely on as the bridal party arranged themselves 
round the altar, when his attention was caught by a 
scuffling sound outside the chapel, then the deep growl 
of Mabel's dog was heard. In another instant the door 
was bumped violently open, and Bob came up the aisle 
in a sharp trot. He seemed bewildered for an instant, 
looking from one to another till he singled out his mis- 
tress, and would have leaped to her shoulder. This 
Charlie saw and prevented, when Bob sat down watch- 
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ing the proceedings with his restless eyes. To prevent 
a scene, Bob was allowed to remain. When the vows 
were spoken and the benediction pronounced, the party 
turned to the vestry to sign the register. Bob followed 
close to Mabel's side, poking his big nose in her hand, 
and looking wistfully in her face, receiving more than 
was intended of the flowers that were thrown in the 
path of the bride and bridegroom. 

When Herbert brought his wife to the carriage Bob 
followed, watching jealously. As soon as the door was 
closed and the horses began to move, he commenced to 
bark, and ran baying before them all the way to 
Ashfields, where he was secured by John with a caution 
not to break his chain again. 

On the doorsteps the pair were met by Mary Elliott, 
who for the first time during her long widowhood wore 
a light dress — lavender silk — the gift of Herbert ; 
the cap tied with white instead of black ribbon ; 
Mary was not dressed without her apron, but to-day the 
white linen gave place to muslin. Mabel and her. hus- 
band each gave a hand to the true-hearted servant as she 
said, "The blessing of God which maketh rich and 
addeth no sorrow rest on Mr. and Mrs. Dermont : " then 
to Herbert, " God has given you a precious charge, be 
very tender with her, sir.*' 

" I will, Mary ; I will, if God helps me, make her life a 
very happy one. I take your pious greeting as a good 
omen. Mabel, dear love, the first words given to our 
married life have been words of blessing." 

The brief moment in which these words had passed 
brought the bridesmaids and other guests to Ash- 
fields. 

" I must request you not to be long, young ladies," 
said the cheerful voice of Aunt Jane, — ^who but a moment 
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before had left a carriage, after witnessing her niece's 
wedding, but now, divested of bonnet and white lace 
shawl, walked into the room where the breakfast was 
laid, a handsome English matron, her rich grey satin 
shimmering in the sunlight like the drapery in one of 
the pictures of the court beauties of Sir Peter Lely. 

The breakfast over, the cake cut, time for conversation 
and speech-making came on. Herbert, in reply to some 
kind words spoken by one of the guests, said : 

** I thank you much for your kind remarks and wishes 
to my wife and myself. I have been happy in meeting 
with such kind true hearts, and am thankful to the 
Providence that led me to this hospitable house, and 
gave to me brothers and sisters dear. I am proud to 
recognise relatives in Mr. and Mrs. Broughton — hence- 
forth to me, Uncle Frederic, and dear Aunt Jane. I am 
equally pleased to claim relationship with my fair cousin 
Emily. With deep and loving gratitude I regard the 
excellent man whom it is at once my privilege and joy 
to-day to call father : believe me, sir, it shall be my care 
to follow the good example you set before your children, 
as well as to act upon the advice you have so kindly 
given to me. But, dear friends and kindred, I cannot 
pay all this debt of gratitude to you ; if, however, you 
will delegate my bonnie Mabel to take your share as 
well as her own, I undertake to * pay off,' and will try, 
by God's help, to make her the happiest, as she is already 
the most beautiful woman, I know on earth. No act of 
mine shall ever place a silver line in her dark locks ; no 
sorrow of my making shall ever lay one crease in her 
smooth brow ; no heart-pang shall she ever know if 
I can spare her. By the help and guidance of the 
God whom we both love and in some sort serve, we 
will journey homeward together in peace and love till 
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death do us part. Perhaps I ought not to mention 
that 

• Phantom of grisly bone ' 

here among so much youth, happiness, and beauty, but 
my wife and I have talked of the time when death shall 
mean to us an * eternal union ' in the land where there is 
no more death — we look beyond the valley and do not 
fear : why should we ? When Jesus, the Saviour, has 
passed that way, leaving a brightness that dispels the 
gloom, the one of us that crosses first intends, if permitted, 
to look out for the last comer. If it will give more happi- 
ness to the redeemed, this may be, but if it is not, we 
shall find each other there. And even' as we together 
serve Him here, so shall we praise Him there. In the 
meantime we will be all the world to each other, and do 
all we can to make those we love happy. Last, but not 
least, we mean to dedicate our lives to God^s service." 

When Herbert sat down, Mr. Aubrey said it had 
been the happiness of himself and wife to know the 
Lancaster family, when in the Ribcaster circuit. He 
had seen them under the most severe trial, the 
greatest that could befall a household — the loss of a 
parent. " No two girls," he said, " could have borne 
more bravely or possessed more largely the true Christian 
fortitude required in a sick room. This," he went on 
to say, " I know from all I saw in the death chamber of 
one of the dearest little lads on earth, — Horace, — when, 
Mr. Dermont, as you I daresay know — ^your wife gave 
her heart unreservedly to God. Ever since she has 
walked in the light of His love. How she will be missed 
in the Wesleyan Church and Sunday-school, we know. 
How she has been loved, the beautiful presents on that 
sideboard show. In what light her scholars regard her, 
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let these gifts tell. I congratulate you, Mr. Dermont, on 
the prize you have drawn in marriage. You have won 
one of our very best Methodist girls. I confidently pre- 
dict for you a very happy and honourable future. We 
all rejoice with you, more because it has been your 
wisdom together to consecrate yourselves to the service 
of God." Then, lifting up both hands and face to 
heaven, he said, " The Lord bless thee and keep thee ; 
the Lord cause His face to shine upon thee, and show 
thee His salvation." 

A deep " Amen " showed how entirely the hearts of 
all present echoed the prayer. 

" Really, we must never think of tears at a wedding 
after this," said Mr. Bright. " I see some of the hap- 
piest faces and pleasantest smiles I have ever witnessed. 
I have learned a real lesson to-day of the happiness of 
those who take God for their guide. May you, my dear 
young friends, always find Him your Helper and Father. 
Decidedly, you have the best of both worlds. I would 
that all young persons began so well, and with such a 
clear knowledge of who was with them. The world 
would be better for it. I am sorry to say that I must 
leave you, for, like Mr. and Mrs. Dermont, I go with the 
three train north, though only a few miles. I have to 
preach at Burkton this evening, so will see you, and say 
good-bye at that place." 

The time came when Herbert and Mabel were to leave 
Ashfields. The young bride came down stairs in her 
pretty travelling dress of grey serge, with plain black 
hat. No single article of her dress would cause a 
stranger to look at her twice, though her happy face 
might well do so. 

A carriage was in waiting to convey them to the 
station. As they passed into the garden, the school 
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children, who had assembled in front of the house, 
scattered rose leaves in their path — " the scented leaves, 
without the thorns, "Mrs. Dermont," said one little 
fairy. Others threw rice by handfuls over the happy 
pair — " emblem of plenty," said another. 

When the carriage was reached, and they were seated, 
Herbert said — 

" Now, dearest, we go forth alone, for richer or poorer, 
for better or worse ; but we must make it all better, and 
have no worse at all." 

A swift train conveyed them to Penrith, from whence 
they would proceed to Patterdale, to spend their honey- 
moon on the banks of the Ulleswater Lake, where 
Herbert had spoken first of his love, for Mabel, and 
where she had given him " her promise true." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

^' ^ ^rave, whetie i$ th^ T?ictonj ? '* 

" More than conquerors at last, 

Here they find their trials o'er ; 
They have all their sufferings past, 

Hunger now and thirst no more. 
No excessive heat they feel 

From the sun's directer ray ; 
In a milder clime they dwell, — 

Region of eternal day." — Wesley. 

" T) LEASE, Miss Lancaster, could you come in the 
JL kitchen a moment ? Mary is so very poorly, 

and " 

Before the young woman could finish her explanation, 
Helen had thrown down the book from which she was 
reading to her father, and was swiftly crossing the hall 
that led to the kitchen, almost as quickly followed by 
Mr. Lancaster. 

Mary — poor, sorely-tried Mary — was in the easy chair 
her master had bought for her own use ; the head was 
thrown back, the eyes closed, the mouth drawn slightly 
to one side of her white face. Helen, alarmed, had 
raised her old true friend's head, only to feel that there 
was no strength left in the stricken frame. One arm lay 
helplessly at the side, one foot slid forward, as if power of 
motion was over for ever. Her young mistress called on 
her in tones of deepest sorrow — 

R 
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" Oh, Mary, dear Mary, do lift your face up ; do look 
at me. It is I — Miss Helen. You know me, Mary, don't 
you, dear ? " 

But not Helen's tears, nor the sobs of the young 
servant, who was on her knees chafing the poor hands, 
awoke in her any answering smile or word. The right 
hand had lost its cunning, the tongue clove to the roof of 
the mouth. 

In a short time Mr. Lancaster, who, after one brief 
look at the stricken woman, had hastened for medical 
advice, entered the kitchen, accompanied by Dr. Bums. 
The moment the latter gentleman saw her he said, 
" Paralysis — ^Where is her bedroom ? " he asked. 

The servant went first to show the way. The doctor 
Hfted Mary in his arms, and carried her upstairs, placing 
her on the bed from which she was never more to rise. 

"Is it death ?" Helen asked, controlling herself. 

" Yes, Miss Lancaster, it is.'' 

" Will she live long, or suffer much ?" 

" She does not suffer," he replied, " for she is quite un- 
conscious. She may live a day or two ; not longer, I 
think. She must not be left." 

" Left ! No, doctor, not while she lives. Sarah and I 
will not leave her, please God." 

"She must have a nurse. Miss Lancaster: one who 
understands such cases." 

" All that love or money can purchase she shall have," 
Helen replied. 

*' I will send you a suitable person at once. If you 
could go with me, Mr. Lancaster, you could bring word 
back, and this poor girl looks so distressed that I fear 
there is no chance of your dinner being cooked. Mine, I 
know, will be ready ; so. Miss Lancaster, your father can 
just take some with me whilst we wait for the nurse. 
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Now, my good girl," he said, "you must get your 
mistress to eat something, as she would have done," — 
pointing to the prostrate form. 

" Yes, sir, I will ; and if master would please to wait a 
moment, I will fetch Mrs. Wilton." 

" Do, if you please, Sarah," he replied. 

" Now, Miss Lancaster, it will not be long before both 
the nurse and your father are here. This poor creature 
will not want anything for some hours, I expect, if ever. 
Keep yourself quiet for the sake of others. God, the God 
poor Mary loved, will do best for her." 

" Here is Mrs. Wilton and Ada, Nelly, my child." 

" Yes ; now go, dear father. Go with Dr. Burns. 

Helen would not be prevailed upon to go to sleep that 
night. " Mary," she said, " was one whom it was a 
privilege to know, and would be a loss to them and all 
who knew her." 

She lay all that day, all night, and the next day, as if 
sleeping. Towards night — the nurse had gone down for 
some tea — Helen was sitting by the bedside, when she 
found to her surprise that Mary was looking at her, the 
calm, loving eyes just as usual. Helen wetted her lips 
with water, and moved her pillow. 

" You have been very ill, Mary — ^very, indeed ; but 
you know me?" 

A feeble motion of the lips, then she slept once more. 

Dr. Bums said another attack was sure to come soon. 
They had better be prepared for it." 

" What will that do ?" said Helen. 

" Take her home. Miss Lancaster." 

" Then you and I will remain to-night, dear Nelly," 
said Mr. Lancaster. 

" Yes, papa." 

" I wonder does she know anything." 
R 2 
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" Speak to her, papa." 

He leaned over her pillow and said, " It is our Class- 
night, Mary ; must we pray for you ?" 

'' Yes." 

Hearing Helen sob, she said, with difficulty, " Don't 
cry, miss." 

" We will pray, Mary," her master said. 

" Yes." 

They knelt together, while Mr. Lancaster entreated 
that a quiet passage might be given to her ; there could 
be no question as to safety, if only she might go quietly. 

Again the eyes are closed wearily ; the lips move as if 
in prayer, but no sound is heard ; only long-drawn sighs 
heave the chest. The hands are placed by Helen as 
Mary always had held them in prayer, across her bosom. 
Helen spoke words of comfort from the Book of God, 
which she fancied were understood. 

*^ It is seven o'clock ; I will go and tell some one to 
hold a prayer-meeting. I do not like to leave you now." 

At this moment Dr. Burns entered the room, saying, 
*' I will remain till you return, Mr. Lancaster." 

When he did return it was- to find his faithful servant 
in the last struggle, — marked by deep-drawn sighs, with 
intervals of sleep. Very gently was the " King of Terrors" 
dealing with Mary. As the end drew nigh, once more 
she recognised her young mistress and her beloved master. 

^^We are here, Mary ; so are May and Master William. 
AVe all pray for you, dear, dear, old friend," said Helen. 

The dying woman, with an effort, said — " Praise, 
praise ! " 

** Is it now nothing but praise, Mary ?" her master asked. 

Again she repeated, " Praise ! " 

''Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ," he answered. 
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"With another effort, Mary raised her hand to Helen's 
loved head, and the words " Bless, bless," fell from her 
lips. 

" Me, too, dear Mary," said the weeping May. 

Helen rose, and placed the feeble hand on her sister's 
head, while the same words were slowly uttered. 

Mr. Lancaster held the poor hand, whilst Willie, 
who loved Mary dearly, wiped the moisture from the 
brow. 

Quietly dozing for a short time, then opening her eyes 
once more, she looked steadily upward with a smile of 
joy ; then lifted her hand high, and, looking to Mr. 
Lancaster, said — 

" Two ; both of them, bless God ! " 

"You will soon join them, dear sister. You are 
nearly home. You will see all you love very soon — 
and Jesus, your Redeemer, — and be for ever with your 
Lord. The river is not wide or rough. * O grave, where 
is thy victory? O death where is thy sting?' — Is all 
well, Mary ? " 

"All is well," she repeated, then sank into uncon- 
sciousness, from which she did not rally. But for laboured 
breath, and a few sighs which seemed to rend her heart, 
she seemed quite easy. Then they heard her whisper, — 
"My Jesus !" Soon after, the eyelids closed, — the silver 
cord was loosed, — the golden bowl was broken, — the 
pitcher broken at the fountain ; — the wheel broken at 
the cistern — the spirit had returned to God who gave it. 
Tired, perplexed, chastened, and purified here, now a 
glorified saint there. 

Though " only a servant," this woman was lamented 
deeply. When the funeral procession left her master's 
house, he, accompanied by both circuit ministers, many 
of the local ministers, and the entire members, of her 
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** class," rich and poor, followed the humble remains to 
the house appointed for all living. 

Mary Elliott was " only a servant ! " No, nothing else 
as to rank in life. Ask the master of Ashfields what 
of her. She was one of God's most devoted servants. 
Unobtrusive, indeed, but beyond all value to the Church 
of Christ, — " fervent in spirit, serving the Lord." Ask 
her sorrowing young mistress. She will tell you she 
lost in Mary Elliott's death a true friend and Christian 
adviser ; one who made the family's cares, joys, or sor- 
rows her own ; one who, as " a servant," was upright, 
conscientious, and provident ; one to be regretted always. 
**Only a servant," but a loved and honoured servant, 
approved of all who knew her. 

Does a young servant read this ? and does she say, 
*' [ wish I could be as useful and as much loved as Alary 
Elliott was ? " Does she sigh wearily, and think it 
cannot be ? My young sister, it can be. Masters and 
mistresses, have the same disposition to be kind and 
helpful where young servants have the desire to be true, 
faithful, and devoted. Jesus waits to give the same help 
it was Mary Elliott's wisdom to seek and happiness to 
find. Glad am I to know so many young servants are 
looking to Him for this help. To you I would say, 
**God surely sees your desire and singleness of heart, 
and in the last day will say to you, * Ye have done 
what you could ; come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world.' There is your bright home if faithful and 
true, though you be ' only a servant.' " 



CHAPTER XIX. 

** If there is happiness below, 

In such a home she's shrined ; 
The human heart can never know 

Enjoyment more refined. 
Than where the sacred band is twined 

Of filial and parental ties, 
That tender union, all combined 

Of nature's holiest sympathies." 

TIME sped swiftly at Ashfields as in the outer world. 
The household had lost in a few years by death 
a wise and good mother, an obedient, loving son, as well 
as a true and faithful servant. A service honourable 
and very responsible had claimed both Charles and 
Mabel. The circle was narrowing, the master of the 
house often said, yet still his beloved Helen was at 
his right hand, his unfailing comforter. Dr. Burns had, 
during his frequent professional visits to Ashfields, seen 
much of Helen. He remarked the devotion she gave to 
her remaining parent, her care for the household, her 
love for God^s house and cause. He looked and first 
admired, then loved, yet breathed no word of love to 
Nelly's ear. 

" Soon," he told himself, " soon as I can give her a 
home good as the one she has now, I will ask Helen 
Lancaster to be my wife. I will bind her by no engage- 
ment, though I think she does not dislike me either. 
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but she shall be free to marry another man if she wishes ; 
vet if I can win her it will be the crowning mercy of my 
life." 

Poor Helen had seen, with woman's tact in such 
matters, in what light Dr. Burns regarded her, and 
sighed over what might have been if dear mamma had 
lived. A liking for him, unlike anything she had ever 
known before, she cherished in her secret heart ; but 
outwardly our modest, self-possessed Helen made no 
sign. Time passed on. One evening Mr. Lancaster 
said — 

" Nelly, come to me. I want to speak to you on a 
very serious matter." 

** What is it, papa?" 

"My child," he said, placing his hand on her head, 
" Richard Burns loves you. He wishes to marry you." 

" I have long known he loves me," she answered, softly. 

" Do you think, then, my dear, you can marry him ?" 

" No, papa, I cannot." , 

" He came this morning to ask my permission to 
speak to you." 

" What did you say, papa ? " 

" I said I did not know what your mind might be, but 
that if you were disposed to listen to him I would put 
nothing in the way ; and indeed, Helen, Dr. Burns is a 
man any girl might be very proud of. I wish you may 
alter that decided ^ No.' " 

Helen had listened gravely, and her face had grown 
white to the lips. Now she said, slowly — 

" Nothing but death shall part you and me, dearest 
father. I have fully made up my mind to that. We 
are very happy, are we not, papa ? We have still our 
darling May, and busy Willie, who will soon take all the 
care of the business from you, so you will be so easy 
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and comfortable. No office to go to, only your Class to 
think of, you will scarcely know you are growing old, 
and I shall be with you always — always." 

" Helen," her father replied, " you have been all that 
a daughter could be to me — all that an elder sister could 
be to the children, and God will reward you for this." 

" I have my reward, papa, in seeing you happy, and 
trust we shall yet spend many, many years together." 

Very gravely Mr. Lancaster answered — 

"Not many, Helen, — it cannot be. In the course 
of nature I must leave you. This troubles me, Nelly." 

" Why so ? It is not for long, papa — not long. I 
shall come to you in a little while." 

"Always hopeful and trustful yourself, you make me 
so, Helen ; yet listen to me. As you know, Willie, with 
Perkins, takes all care from my heart. Soon as the 
partnership can be arranged, Willie thinks it will be 
better to live in the town, if he can have May to 
keep his house. I think he is right, too, — and that 
being done there will be another wide rent in our already 
narrowed circle." 

Helen sighed deeply, but did not reply. Her father 
continued — 

" When my Master sends for me, you will not like to 
live here by yourself." 

"Of course it must be very different," she said, 
quietly. 

" I know that for our sakes you refused a good offer 
of marriage from a good man, and know also that it was 
the promise made to your poor mother that caused you 
to do it." 

" It was then," she answered, " and is now. I mean 
to be all I resolved to be. You are not tired of me, 
dear ? " she said, with a nervous little laugh. 
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"You know better than that, my daughter. I fear 
you do not think sufficiently of yourself. Indeed, we 
have all been selfish, I think, but you, and have taken 
your time. Some of your youth " 

" Come, come," she said, with a merry laugh, " that 
is not fair to remind me that I am growing old, though 
I did find a white hair or two yesterday, and have some 
charming little crow's feet by my eyes. But, dear me, 
what does that matter ? I am going to stay with you, 
and be the good maiden Aunt to all who may call me 
so." Then, quietly, " Papa, dear, though I could not 
marry Richard Burns, yet I feel grateful to him for the 
honour he has done me in wishing me to be his wife." 

Mr. Lancaster smiled, and said — 

" It is the greatest honour that a man can render to 
a woman, to choose her, in the face of all the world, to 
be his wife." 

" You would have liked this marriage, papa ? " 

" Very much indeed, if you could have seen your way ; 
and I shall rejoice if you can yet give a favourable 
answer to Richard." 

" I am very glad to hear you say that, papa, and ana 
not ashamed to say," she said, blushing very red, " that 
I esteem him beyond all other men, and, if I were to 
marry at all, I would prefer him to any other, — only 
I am not free to do so. You may, if you please, tell 
Richard Bums what I say." 

" He is coming to-night for your answer." 

"Then you will know exactly what to say to him. 
Kiss me, father, and say you like me to remain with 
you. Now I will go and order some coffee to be ready 
to come in. Hush ! that is his footstep. When you 
ring the bell let that be the signal that the answer has 
been given and taken." 
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Helen sat awhile in her chamber. Now goMen 
visions of happiness with the man who wished her to be 
his wife rose to her mind, and were suffered to remain 
there for a few joyous moments ere the brave girl 
crushed them back by the returning picture of her father 
alone, all his dear ones having left him. " Lord Jesus, 
undertake for me." She prayed this long and earnestly ; 
— then, composed and comforted, went down, when the 
bell rang, as agreed upon, and took her seat at the table, 
dispensing the cups of coffee quietly, — as if the most 
momentous question in a woman's life had not been 
mentioned to her. 

When the tray had been removed, Dr. Burns, turning 
his face so as to look at Helen, said — • 

" I have your answer to the question Mr. Lancaster under- 
took to deliver to you, Miss Helen, but you must permit 
me to say I cannot receive it as final until you and I, with 
your father's permission, have some little conversation." 

"Stay, Dr. Bums," Helen answered quickly, "you 
are generous and good, I know ; I would not pain you, 
as you know, but my reason is sacred, and not to be 
overcome. » I shall remain at home, and keep the home 
together. My father will want me more every year. I 
should be a very ungrateful daughter if I, for a moment, 
ever forgot the father he has been to us all. Thanks, 
Dr. Burns, for the honour you have done me, in wishing 
me to be your wife. But you see how it is, — do you not ? " 

" I do see," he answered, " I do see ; and love and 
honour you more than I can tell. May I ask for a direct 
answer to one question ? " 

" Certainly," she replied. 

In a low voice, he asked — 

"Is that the sole reason why you refuse to hear me 
speak ? " 
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Blushing painfully, and trembling in every limb, she 
hesitated for a single instant, then replied — 

" Yes, — the sole reason. I could have no other." 

"Helen," her father then said, rising from his chair, 
where he had sat with his face shaded with his hand, 
" Helen, I cannot and will not permit you to sacrifice 
yourself to me. You are doing violence to your own 
heart. God does not wish us to deny ourselves of the 
happiness of life in order to perform the duties of life. 
You know Richard loves you ? " 

" Yes." 

" And I believe you love him, Nelly." 

Helen made no reply, but her face was rosy red. 

Dr. Burns resuming his position so as to see her face, 
asked — 

" Did you think I wished you to give up any portion 
of your care of your father ? " 

"What is there left to think," Helen replied, 
"when a change of home and habits of life are in 
contemplation ? " 

" May I beg your attention for a few minutes. Miss 
Lancaster ? " 

Helen bowed. 

Then Richard Burns, with his eyes still on Helen, 
began — 

" I have refrained from telling in words, — what you must 
long ago have guessed, — until I saw what kind of position I 
should attain in Ribcaster, and knew what home I could 
offer to the Tvoman I intended to ask to be mistress of that 
home. I find now that my practice is so increased as to 
warrant me to venture a request to yourself to be that 
mistress. You have said there is but one reason why 
you cannot consent to be my wife. I hope that may be 
overcome. This increase in my profession obliges nie to 
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have an assistant. I know of a very clever fellow who 
can come to me in a few months, but he has a wife, and 
will want a house. There is no suitable place near to 
the surgery, so I had thought that I would let Mr. Grey 
have my present house, and that I would build another 
for myself in this end of the town, if I could persuade 
you to be its mistress." 

Helen smiled faintly, and gave him a grateful look. 

" Let me show you a plan that I have made of what 
I meant to show you." 

So saying he reached a long roll of paper, which on 
entering he had placed on a side table, and spread it out 
before Helen and her father. 

" This," he said, " is part of the building. Drawing- 
room and dining-room on each side of the hall door,— 7- 
sui table bedrooms over. The ground plan will show 
you the library and private consulting-room. This side 
door opens into a small vestibule leading to the library, 
making a private way into the house. These, of course, 
are kitchens, and all that sort of thing, which I dare say 
are all right enough ; but my only reason for the forma- 
tion of this separate entrance to the library, over which 
is to be a spacious bedroom with dressing-room, was 
that if you could see your way to marry me, we might 
ask Mr. Lancaster to share our home ; and if at any 
time he wished to be alone, or to have any private friends, 
or go out, or come in, at any time, this set of rooms, with 
its quiet, and conveniences, should be placed at his own 
disposal. I think he could be happy with us in that 
way, if you only saw it yourself. He would be in all 
respects at home, I should hope." 

*' Papa," Helen asked, " could you ever consent to 
such an arrangement ? You are sole master here, o^ 
course." 
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" Am I ? I thought you were, Nelly," he said, laugh- 
ing ; " I am sure I should like you to be, my dear." 

"You could not consent to live in a child's house, 
could you ? " she went on. 

" I should like to think of you first, Nelly ; myself 
second, if you please. I think if you see your way clearly 
in this, and consent to marry Richard, we can arrange 
still to remain together." 

" Are you quite sure, dear papa ?" 

" Quite, Helen. I am satisfied on this thing, that you 
shall no longer go against your own heart and mind." 

Then Helen, modest Helen, shyl}' looking in the 
eyes of her lover, placed her hand in his broad palm, 
saying — 

" If I can be the same to him, Richard, I will gladly 
be your wife." 

Richard Bums held the long-loved hand in both his 
own, whilst he told her father in earnest words how 
grateful he felt for the precious gift. 

" So we understand each other, now, Helen," he said, 
"do we not?" 

" Yes, I suppose so, Richard," she said. 

"Well, that is the wisest thing you two have done 
for a long time," Mr. Lancaster said ; " and I may say 
I am very happy to give her to you, Richard. I trust 
God will make you both happy, as you deserve to be. 
Well, now that you have settled your own affairs, let me 
speak of the plan you have made, and the nice little 
place you have planned for me. Yes, it is very good, 
Richard, and a nice-looking house as well ; but I have 
a better thing in my mind than that, I think. This 
house is Helen's — or, at least, I intended it to be so at my 
death. Suppose I give it to her at once — don't inter- 
rupt me, Nelly ! — ^and I think if you make a wing to the 
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south side ; — adding some larger-sized rooms, in any way 
you would like to have them, — you would feel more com- 
fortable than in another and a newer house. And for 
myself I shall still keep to my own rooms, and if I wish for 
any * private hours,' can go, as now, to the breakfast room." 

" Oh, yes, papa, that would be the very best thing 
you could suggest. Then, when the absentees come, it 
will be to their old home. You are the best judge, papa, 
of what is nicest." 

After some little conversation it was decided that 
Ashfields should be enlarged, and remain the home of 
its first owner. 

" Of course the cost is mine," Dr. Bums said. 

"Yes, Richard, you would not have it otherwise, I 
know ; and as the place will be yours, just please your- 
selves in the alterations, and make each other happy." 

After the small circle had knelt in prayer, and sought 
the blessing of the Father of all on the pending union, 
Mr. Lancaster said — 

" We shall soon be a bit more lively now, Helen." 

"Yes, dear papa, we shall indeed. Are you very 
glad?" 

"I am very glad that you are to marry Richard 
Bums. I am also very pleased that the dear old home 
is not to be broken up. I want my children when they 
shall come this way to find us where they saw us last, 
and where they still picture us, in their distant home. 
Willie will find, as my days decline, a true friend as well 
as brother in Richard. May will be close to you. How 
good God is to us, Helen ! How good to me in all my 
relations of life ! For some years the Lord lent to me 
the best wife that ever lived. My boy Horace He has 
promoted to the bright home where his mother dwells. 
I am blessed in sons and sons-in-law ; few, if any men, 
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can say they have better daughters, or such a gem of a 
daughter-in-law. Under the blessing of our Lord we 
shall remain our natural term of life in peace and useful- 
ness. I do not fear for any of you, because of * whose 
' you are ; ' and so good a daughter as you have been is 
sure to make a good wife." 

That night Helen went to her chamber with a full 
and happy heart. In the course of the week it was 
decided that Mr. Grey should take possession of Dr. 
Burns^s present house on their arrival in Ribcaster, 
and that, as the alterations at Ashfields would take 
a considerable time, the marriage of Helen and Richard 
should take place as soon as Mr. Grey could undertake 
the care of the numerous patients of Dr. Bums. 

" I shall like a very quiet wedding," Helen said, 
" because I am * rather old,' " — an observation which 
caused considerable merriment at home. "It is so, 
nevertheless," she insisted. 

With all her twenty-eight years Helen was a very 
handsome bride. Dressed in a very light grey silk, with 
white bonnet and veil, and attended to the altar by her 
sister, and Lizzie Wilton, — Ada had gone to her home in 
the west of England a year before — Helen gave her hand 
to Richard Burns. On the same day husband and wife 
left Ribcaster for Ireland, to spend a few weeks at the 
Lakes of Killamey. 

Soon quietly settled down again in the dear old home, 
with her double charge — husband and father, — Helen 
gave much time to the work of the Lord. Her class in 
the Sunday school she still kept. Mrs. Allen's failing 
health often prevented ker attending. On these occa- 
sions, Helen was the leader in her stead. When the time 
came that this faithful servant of the Lord had to lay 
down her work, and life, Helen was appointed to the sole 
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charge by the desire of the members. Stimulated by 
the example of his wife, and the counsel of his excellent 
father-in-law, Dr. Burns became a valued and earnest 
labourer in the cause of his Master, and as a Methodist 
was an earnest supporter of its rules, and promoter of its 
secular interests. 

Brave Helen Lancaster, happy Helen Bums, — " many 
daughters have done virtuously;" thou art one of the 
many, — and as such will not miss the rewards of grace, 
always given to virtuous and pious deeds. 



CHAPTER XX. 

(Conclusion. 

** Give me a packet of old letters that I may recall the loved forms, 
faces, and voices of the distant and the dead.** 

Emily to Helen. 

" TV /r Y VERY DEAR HeLEN, 

IVX "I want to tell you several things, and 
scarcely know which to tell first. I do not think my 
mind will ever be so clear and clever as yours ; besides, 
you know I am a very wretched letter-writer, never 
knowing where to begin or what to say ; and oh, dear 
Nelly, I never know how to *wind up.' I must tell 
you of a letter from dear Mabel — how very happy she 
and Herbert are ; how devoted she is to the little Helen 
— your namesake ; how wonderfully she takes to the 
missionary work — teaching the women and girls: her 
letter has done me good. I wonder, shall I ever be of so 
much use in the world — I would like. 

** May has written me a long letter — such a dear letter. 
She is just the same sweet, dear May, though she says 
the importance of being her brother's housekeeper sits 
rather heavy on her shoulders, and that she is often glad 
to go home and sit at Papa's side. While she asks a few 
questions from you and Richard, she says she is in hopes 
Willie may marry soon so that she may go home to 
Ashfields — [to be with you all again, is her meaning 
I am sure]. Richard's taste in architecture must be 
something grand if I am to credit all May says of 
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his wonderful genius. We shall, if all is well, be with 
you this summer. Give my love and best thanks to 
dear Dick for the flower-seeds and cuttings he sent 
me: I have planted the cuttings, and sown the seeds, 
so I shall expect something very pretty by-and-by. We 
are delighted to know that uncle is so happy and still 
able to give so much time to God*s work. 

** Darling, I have another thing to tell you ; I think 
you will like it — papa and mamma do, and I do myself — 
I am engaged to be married to your old friend Mr. 
Becket. He will write to tell you some of these first days 
himself, but I felt that you should hear from me first. 
Do you think I am a proper person for a minister's wife ? 
He thinks so, so does his mother — she is on a visit to 
Alfred, and called on me to-day — ^I think I shall love her 
very much. She thinks her son all that is good and 
noble, but not more than does your loving cousin 

" Emily.'* 
Lottie to Helen, 

" My dearest Sister, 

" Whilst Charlie is away on one of his rather weary- 
ing journeys, I will try to write in reply to your last. 
I wish I could say all the nice things I feel towards you, 
dearest Nelly. When I read your letter, I had to put my 
arms about Charles to give him a good * hug,' and dance 
baby all around the room to expend some of my joy. If I 
could just put an arm about you and give you a kiss as I 
wish you joy, and stand on tiptoe (as I should have to) to 
kiss my dear new brother Richard, and look on dear father's 
smiling face; ah, if I could— but . really, I do see you 
often in imagination. Shall I show you my new picture, 
that has only been painted a short time ? Yes, you will 
like to see it. First — I see you on the low chair you use 
for sewing or reading. Father has just come in from 
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some * meeting/ and is putting his warm slippers on. On 
the other side of the fireplace is another pair of slippers. 
You look up to the clock, and say, * He won't be long 
now, papa/ I don't see * Mary,' but a stranger brings in 
the tray. After a time, I see Richard ride up to the 
garden gate ; he throws the reins to John, who leads the 
horse to the new stables at the bottom of the kitchen 
garden. The hall-door opens, then there is a little run 
of some one from the room where tea is laid. This 
some one takes Dick's hat and whip from him, then with 
tall, handsome Dr. Burns walks demurely into the room 
as if she never thought of such a thing as lifting a pair of 
rosy lips to be paid for hanging up his hat and coat or 
whip. There is a friendly greeting between father and 
Dick. Tea is poured out — cosy, happy English tea hour. 
There is some pleasant conversation, some reading, some 
music. As the time goes on, time for prayer comes ; the 
Bible is placed on the table, Richard reads, father prays. 
I am listening — hush. * Remember the children in 
distant lands,' he says solemnly ; * Charlie, Herbert, 
Mabel, Lottie, with their dear ones. Lord Jesus, watch 
over them for good ; bless them and make them a 
blessing.' Nelly, love, I often hear such words in my 
heart. I can never forget his last words to us — * I pray 
for you every day.' So I am sure he and all of you do 
for us. Is that the kind of picture there is in your 
beautiful Ashfields ? We have not heard very lately from 
Herbert and Mabel, but we are glad to learn they are 
successful in their work and so much loved by the people. 
Dearest sister — sister in heart long before Charlie made 
me his happy wife — pray for me, and my dear Charlie. 
We need your prayers. Don't forget u§. 

" I will send you a photograph of my sweet boy as 
soon as possible. He is so active and full of fun. Soon 
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as ever I place him on my knee in what I think a nice 
position, and all is ready, up goes a fat leg or a dimpled 
arm ; so, of course, he spoils the picttire. I am so sorry, 
because I want you to see him so much. 

"The ayah looks in to say *the master is coming/ 
Here he is, and has thrown himself down to cool, while 
he gives me a message to you all. He says I am to say to 
you for him the very words Mr. Aubrey said to Herbert 
and Mabel at the conclusion of his remarks on the 
morning they were married. You will remember, dear. 
I am to say further, that * Nelly is a lucky girl, and Dick 
a happy man.' To dear, dear father, I am to say that 
* God has chosen his sons and daughter-in-law for him, 
we all so exactly suit each other.' There, that is a com- 
pliment to me. And, ah ! Nelly, dear, there is no music 
in the world so sweet to my ears as Charlie's praises. 
How good and tender he is to me ; how he passes by all 
my faults ; and how quick he is to see anything that is 
wise and good in his little wife. Many times my heart 
says, ' Thank God for such a husband.' I leave a kiss 
JUST HERE. I shall place this on Charlie's lips too, and 
precious baby's ; so take this page, and press it to your 
own lips, for thereon are * true love kisses.' I must ask 
you, for the sake of the old happy days at Northport, to 
remember us, and, — by the remembrance of the hour in 
which we consecrated ourselves to God, — to pray for us. 

" Love to father, to Richard, to your dear self, — 

" Your sister, 

" Lottie." 

Mabel to Helen. 

"My dearest Sister, 

" Herbert and myself have sat down a full hour 
to talk over your last letter, .signed * Helen Bums.' 
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" Nelly, dearest and best of sisters, God is paying you 
for all the love and care you gave to us when we were in 
such need of care and guidance. 

" I am so glad for you — more than I could write — so 
you must imagine all your love deserves, and your sister 
would say. I hope God's blessing will rest upon you 
and your dear husband. How much I would like to peep 
in to see you, as you describe yourselves. In the days to 
come, if it please God, we shall, and that in our pretty, 
dear old home, with our sister and our dear new brother, 
and last, but not least, with our beloved father, sitting, as 
you say, * in his usual chair, in his own place, his read- 
ing table close to his side, his books before him — he, as 
happy as ever, quietly waiting till he shall see us again, 
here or in heaven.' We shall see him * here,' we think. 
How I loved Richard, when I read in papa^s letter these 
words: *If God took away one son, and has carried 
others to distant climes. He has given me another in 
Helen's husband. He is son and friend to me.' You 
will rejoice to know, that we are as happy as a devoted 
husband and trusting wife can be. Herbert is greatly 
loved. His kind words and courteous manners win for 
him golden opinions amongst the natives, as well as 
from the Europeans here. Has not our God hedged 
us about, Nelly ? Has not He been faithful and true ? 
So Willie is to be the head of the firm soon. We are 
glad to know that ; it will so much relieve our dear 
father. We did not understand Willie, I think. His 
shrewd inquiries and calculating mind were for busi- 
ness ; but we hardly understood them — did we ? Herbert 
thinks he will make a very clever merchant. I hope he 
may make ^ the best of both worlds ' — he is a brave lad 
to avoid the company of the gay and frivolous. I am 
glad he holds the affections of his Sunday-school class. 
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In his last letter to us he said that, by the help of God, 
he meant to be as useful in his sphere of life as Herbert 
and Charles were in theirs. Was not that good ? 
Sweet May, what a rich treat her letters are. How 
truly devoted to God she seems. — I see in her the trust- 
ing, loving spirit of darling Horace. Poor Mary, how I 
wept when T heard of her death. All her kind ways came 
to my mind. How much you will miss her ; so will papa ; 
so will the Class. — But she has joined her dead girls, — the 
poor drowned one as well as the other ; and, oh I Nelly, 
love, I trust the prodigal, but repentant, husband also. 

" I am so glad you have a warm kennel for poor 
old Bob. Take care of him. How does the garden 
look ? and the doves, and squirrels, and the fernery ? 
Have you been to the broad lane of late ? Oh, for the 
sweet smell of the old hedgerows, the perfume of the 
honeysuckle, the wild rose, the violet, the dear English 
* posies ! ^ Oh, to stand in the garden on the old croquet 
ground, and feel the wind blow my hair about, as I so 
well remember it used to do ! Oh, for a picnic with my 
old class to the seaside, as we used to have them ! Oh, 
for — ^but a dimpled hand clutches at my dress. A little 
girl with angel face and voice like music, says, * Ma, ma.' 
She with her father have this moment come in, and stand 
right between me and all that I have just been looking 
at — lawn, garden, flowers, doves, squirrels — all have 
melted * into thin air.' I only see my husband with our 
child in his arms. But I still remember that — 

* There is a spot where spirits blend, 

And friend holds fellowship with friend. 
Though sundered far, by faith we meet, 
Around our common mercy seat.* 

You often take us there, don't you, darling ? I enclose 
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Herbert's letter to papa. Tell dear Richard to put a 
little bit for my own self when your next letter comes. 
A thousand loves, a thousand good wishes, a thousand 
blessings, to you, Nelly, to papa, and to Richard. 
" For ever and ever, your loving sister, 

"Mabel Dermont." 

My task is finished, and my labour has not been unre- 
warded ; for in that labour I have been carried back 
along the course of time, and have had old and pleasant 
memories revived, — while chords have been struck in 
my heart which had long been silent. Faces have ap- 
peared to my vision that have years ago reposed beneath 
the green turf in the peaceful bosom of Mother Earth. 
Voices stilled by death have struck on my ear, — ^and 

again, 

*' IVe watched, and wept, and prayed " 

With many of those true-hearted men and women, who 
were raised up by God for His own glory. With humble 
reverence and bowed head, but with living faith, I 
presume to lift the curtain which hides from mortal 
ken the "heaven of heavens," and I gaze on some of 
whom I have written, where in their bright abode 
they breathe "empyreal air." They are that happy 
portion of the redeemed of whom it is said — " Part of 
the host have crossed the flood." Others there are of 
whom I have written, who wait in faith and patience the 

•* Well and faithfully done. 
Enter into my joy, and sit down on my throne." 

" Thanks be to God who give^h us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ." 



